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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


ELSEWHERE in this issue will be found 
the Tentative Program for the next an- 
nual meeting. This event will be held in 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday April 11, 12 
and 13. The first day and a half will be 
given over to Commission meetings; the 
last day and a half will be devoted to the 
general sessions of the Association. The 
annual banquet is scheduled for Friday 
evening and the usual ‘Principals’ Round 
Table” for Thursday night. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
. AMENDMENTS 


The following constitutional amend- 
ments have been formulated and will be 
considered by the Association in the 
April meeting. The request for these 
changes comes from the Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula. It is pro- 
posed that the name of this Commission 
be changed, its membership provisions 
be slightly modified, and its functions be 
somewhat enlarged. As proposed, the 
changes suggested are as follows: 

Article IV, Section 2 to read: 


ARTICLE IV, SECTION 2 


There shall be an Executive Committee, a 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, a Commission on Secondary Schools, 
and a Commission on Curricula of Secondary 
Schools and Institutions of Higher Education 
constituted as hereinafter defined. 


Article IV, Section 6 to read: 


ARTICLE IV, SECTION 6 


The Commission on Curricula of Secondary 
Schools and Institutions of Higher Education 
shall consist of twenty-four persons, twelve 
representing the institutions of higher educa- 
tion and twelve the secondary schools, mem- 
bers of the Association, four of each group to 
be elected annually for a period of three years 
on the nomination of the Executive Committee. 

This Commission shall plan and carry for- 
ward research relating to the curricula of the 
secondary schools and the institutions of higher 
education included within the Association.” 


REPRINTS 


By very special requests two articles 
appear in this issue of the QUARTERLY 
which have previously been printed in 
other periodicals. One of these by Presi- 
dent George W. Rightmire of the Ohio 
State University is entitled “The Educa- 
tional Outlook”; the other written by 
Professor George E. Carrothers of the 
University of Michigan concerns itself 
with “The Secondary School as a Career 
for the Doctor of Philosophy.” Both of 
these articles have excited considerable 
comment throughout the country; doubt- 
less the further publicity given them 
here will excite more. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


This appears to be a period of consti- 
tutional controversy. Some individuals 
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are liberalists who would interpret long- 
established regulations in new ways; 
others are conservatives who would hold 


to the letter of the law as laid down in . 


all fundamental documents. In order, 
therefore, that members of the North 
Central Association may familiarize 
themselves anew with the charter of their 
liberties and the determiner of their ob- 
jectives the Constitution is reprinted in 
this issue in full. Let all who wish to 
challenge the procedures of the conven- 
tion read and be prepared! 


OUR CIRCULATION POLICY 


Every member of the Association pays 
an annual fee. This fee is smaller for sec- 
ondary schools than it is for colleges and 
universities, the precise amounts being 
as follows: for each secondary school, 
$5.00; for each college and university, 
$50.00. 

A portion of these annual dues is used 
to pay the publication expense of the 
QUARTERLY, and in partial compensa- 
tion for this amount every institutional 
member is entitled to receive gratis one 
or more copies of each issue of the maga- 
zine. But the number of free copies to 
which each is entitled depends upon the 
size of the fee paid. Thus each secondary 
school is sent one copy gratis; each col- 
lege or university, four copies gratis. The 
copy sent to the secondary school is 
mailed to the individual who signs the 
annual report of the school and who is as- 
sumed to be the official in direct charge 
of it. The four free copies sent to the col- 
lege and university members are mailed 
respectively to (1) the president, (2) the 
registrar, (3) the dean of the liberal 
arts college, and (4) the librarian of the 
general library. The purpose of this last 
provision is to insure that the free copies 
shall actually get into the hands of the 
officials designated and not be permitted 
to accumulate in any one place. 

Any membership institution and any 
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individual directly connected with a 
membership institution is naturally en- 
titled to order as many additional copies 
of the QUARTERLY as may be desired. 
To all of these the charge for extra copies 
is $0.75 each or $2.00 for an annual sub- 
scription. The same rates also apply to 
libraries. To all others the charges are 
$1.25 per copy or $5.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription. 


A HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION 


In years gone by, a number of histori- 
cal treatises dealing with the North 
Central Association have been written. 
Some of these have been fairly. lengthy; 
some relatively brief. Some have been 


‘published in the QUARTERLY; some in 


other magazines or in pamphlet form. 
However, none has given a complete 
account of the activities of our organi- 
zation viewed in respect to its philoso- 
phies, personalities and policies. This is 
what Mr. J. E. Grinnell of Menominee, — 
Wisconsin has recently attempted to do. 
The first section of Mr. Grinnell’s study 
appears in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 
Other divisions will be printed as cir- 
cumstances will permit. The Editor is 
confident that all of the older members 
of the Association will read this study 
with great interest; he trusts also that 
the younger members may find pleasure 
and profit in its perusal. 


TEACHING SUCCESS 


The purpose of all school organization, 
administration and methodology is to 
facilitate the educational program which 
has been set up. In other words the en- 
tire machinery of a school is designed to 
assist the teachers in carrying forward 
their work. Under what conditions, 
therefore, may a teacher become most 
efficient? 

This is one of the questions which the 
recently appointed Committee on Sub- 
ject-Matter Preparation of Secondary 
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School Teachers is seeking to answer. In 
this issue appears the first report of that 
body—called by the Committee itself 
merely “A Report of Progress” but fur- 
nishing, nevertheless, some very impor- 
tant facts and offering some exceedingly 
significant tentative conclusions. In 
particular the Committee appears to be 
thoroughly convinced that the college 
curriculums pursued by many prospec- 
tive teachers are not best adapted to 
their practical interests and that employ- 
ing agencies are oftentimes indifferent to 
the best interests of all concerned in the 
selection and placement of teachers. 


CLEMENT’S AND WILLETT’S STUDIES 


The QUARTERLY carries in this issue 
two statistical studies prepared under 
the direction of Professor J. A. Clement. 
One study deals with postgraduate stu- 
dents in the high schools; the other con- 
cerns itself with the effect which the 
new entrance requirements in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is having on high 
school curriculum practices. 

The first study shows (among other 
things) that considerable numbers of 
school graduates are returning to the 
secondary schools for continued study; 
that most of these are enrolled as first- 
year postgraduate students, although 
some are classified as second year, third 
year, or even fourth year students; that 
about one third of these students are 
planning to continue their work in col- 
lege; and that, proportionately speaking, 
the courses being pursued by the largest 
numbers of students lie in non-academic 
rather than in academic fields. 

The general deductions from the sec- 
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ond study are not so definite. Although 
Mr. Clements concludes that the college 
admission changes have had some effect 
on the high school curriculum, he ac- 
knowledges that it is “too early to know 
in any final way” just what these influ- 
ences are. However inconclusive, the two 
studies suggest clearly some of the new 
and varied problems with which the sec- 
ondary schools are at present confronted. 

Mr. Clement’s studies are supple- 
mented by a study by Mr. Willett on 
“The Curriculum and the Depression.” 
Here, too, some thought provoking tend- 
encies are noted. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Stradley has appointed the 
following committee to make nomina- 
tions for the various elective general of- 
fices of the Association: J. B. Edmonson, 
Dean, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Chairman; J. G. Masters, Principal 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska; 
D. W. Morehouse, President Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa; J. A. Page, 
State Department of Education, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota; R. D. Sandwick, 
Principal Deerfield-Shields High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 

This Committee will meet in the 
Stevens Hotel during the early part of 
the Convention (Precise hours to be 
posted on the bulletin board) and will 
prepare the list of nominees. Any sugges- 
tions which members of the Association 
care to make to the Committee will be 
appreciated. Communicate directly with 
the Chairman or with any of the other 
committeemen. 


REPORT OF THE FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO THE 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


November 30 and December 1, 1934 


THE opening address in the program of 
the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in Atlantic 
City November 30 and December 1 was 
given by President J. B. Conant of Har- 
vard University upon the subject, “The 
Responsibility of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges in Educating for Social and Cul- 
tural Leadership.” The high note struck 
in the beginning of the convention was 
carried through the program of the two 
days. 

As has been the practice in the North 
Central Association convention, reports 
upon innovations in secondary and col- 
legiate education and experimental pro- 
grams were given. The Middle States 
Association referred often to the work of 
the Commission on Higher Education of 
the North Central Association in their 
new policy of accrediting and their inter- 
est in the nation-wide project to improve 
the methods for accrediting secondary 
schools was just as keen as their interest 
in the new policies of the Higher Com- 
mission. 

I was interested in the meetings of the 
affiliated associations of the Middle 
States. The programs of the Eastern As- 
sociation of College Deans and Advisors 
of Men, the Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Middle States, 
the Middle States Association of History 
Teachers, the College Conference in the 
Central Atlantic States, the Association 
of Science Teachers of the Middle States, 
and the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics of the Middle States, meet- 
ing on Saturday morning, encouraged 
classroom teachers to attend the conven- 


tion. I was impressed by the types of 
people who attended the general meet- 
ings on Friday; the percentage of class- 
room teachers to the total attendance in 
the general meetings was much higher in 
the Middle States Association than in the 
North Central Association. 

The banquet on Friday evening was 
much like the annual banquet of our 
own association. The inspirational 


‘address of Frederick M. Davenport, 


publicist and former member of Con- 
gress, deviated far enough from the pro- 
fessional addresses to which we had been 
listening to stimulate our more or less 
mind-set type of thinking. 

Had I attempted to find a basis for 
comparing the work of the two associa- 
tions, I should have gone behind the 
scenes. I was told, for instance, that 
much of the work of the commissions 
which appears on the surface in our own 
association is scattered throughout the 
year in the Middle States Association. 
The business of the association and com- 
missions was transacted in a brief ses- 
sion at the close of the general program 
on Friday afternoon. I have already al- 
luded to the programs of affiliated asso- 
ciations. In brief, may I say that the 
Middle States Association meeting is 
more typically a convention than is the 
North Central Association. 

Of all the educational conventions 
which I have ever attended, this particu- 
lar meeting was one of the most enjoy- 
able. I am indeed grateful to the North 
Central Association for the opportunity 
to attend the Middle States Convention. 


THomas DEAM 


~~ 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


AT THE STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


April 10-13, 1935 
PROGRAMS OF THE COMMISSIONS 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 


THURSDAY, APRIL II, NORTH BALL ROOM 
9:00 A.M. 


Chairman—President H. M. Gage, Coe College 


I. 
2. 
3. 


Roll Call. 
Outline of Program and Procedure—Chairman H. M. Gage. 
Symposium on Application of the Statement of Policy. 


2:00 P.M. 


Chairman—President H. M. Gage, Coe College 


I. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


Roll Call. 

Symposium on Application of the Statement of Policy (continued). 

Committee on Revision of Standards—President L. D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota, Chairman. 

Presentation of Data Collected from Member Institutions This Year—Dean 
Geo. A. Works, The University of Chicago. 


FRIDAY, APRIL I2, NORTH BALL ROOM 
9:00 A.M. 


Chairman—President H. M. Gage, Coe College 


I. 
2. 


Roll Call. 
Report of the Secretary of the Commission—Dean Geo. A. Works, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


. Committee on Physical Education and Athletics—Mr. B. L. Stradley, Ohio 


State University, Chairman. 


. Committee on Regional Conferences on the Results of the National Survey of 


Secondary Education—Superintendent W. W. Haggard, Joliet, Illinois, Chair- 
man. 


. Committees in Charge of Supervision of Various Experiments Approved by the 


Association. 

a. Junior Colleges Operated by the City of Chicago—Dean Geo. A. Works, The 
University of Chicago, Chairman. 

b. University of Chicago—Dean Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois, 
Chairman. 

c. Colorado State Teachers College, Dean C. R. Maxwell, University of Wyo- 
ming, Chairman. 

d. Gary, Indiana—Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State University, Chairman. 
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e. Iowa State Teachers College, Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman. ee ‘ 

f. Kansas City, Missouri—Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chair- 
man. . 

g. Little Rock Junior College—Dr. H. G. Hotz, University of Arkansas, Chair- 
man. 

h. Tulsa, Oklahoma—Dr. J. D. EIliff, University of Missouri, Chairman. 

i. Committee on Patterns of Academic Training for High School Teaching— 
Oliver O. Young, Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Illinois, Representa- 
tive from the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 

j. Committee on Studies in Certain Curriculum Fields—Mathematics (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska)—NMr. J. G. Masters, Principal, Central High School, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, Representative from the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. 


6. Report of the Board of Review—Dean Geo. A. Works, Secretary. 


iE 


Election of Officers. 


8. Address on Revision of Secondary School Standards—Dr. George E. Carrothers, 


University of Michigan. 


Commission on Secondary Schools 


THURSDAY, APRIL II, SOUTH BALL ROOM 
9:00 A.M. 


Chairman—F. L. Hunt, Culver Military Academy 


I. 
2. 


Meeting for Organization and Appointment of Committees. 
Report on the Method Approved by the Executive Committee for the Selection 
of High School Representatives on the State Committees. 


. Report on the Progress of the National Study on Standards—George E. Car- 


rothers, University of Michigan. 


. Possibilities of Increased Cooperation between the North Central Association 


and State Departments of Public Instruction—Charles A. Lee, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Missouri. 


2:00 P.M. 


Chairman—F. L. Hunt, Culver Military Academy 


I. 
2. 


Special Reports by State Chairmen. 


Report of Library Committee—B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 


. Brief Reports on Educational Experiments: 


a. Tulsa, Oklahoma—H. E. Chandler, University of Kansas. 


b. University of Chicago—A. B. McQuarrie, Washburn High School, Minne- 
apolis. 


c. Little Rock Junior College—Elmer Cook, Fort Smith Junior College, Arkan- 
sas. 
d. 


Phoenix Union High School—O. K. Garrettson, University of Arizona. 


. Values from Past Educational Experiments—C. R. Maxwell, University of 


Wyoming. 


- Report of Committee of Special vs. General Training for High School Teachers— 


M. H. Willing, University of Wisconsin. 


. Other Items of Business and Announcements. 
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6:00 P.M., AUDITORIUM HOTEL 

Dinner followed by Conference of High School Principals with the Commission 
on Secondary Schools. L. N. McWhorter, Minneapolis, presiding. (Plates $1.00) 

The Program will consist of a conference on secondary school problems which 
have been suggested for discussion. Superintendents, principals, and others inter- 
ested in the administration and supervision of high schools are invited to send to 
Mr. F. L. Hunt, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana, topics which they 
wish to suggest for discussion during this conference. A tentative list of suggested 
topics will be published in the official program. Those attending this conference 
should feel free to present for discussion other topics. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12, SOUTH BALL ROOM 
9:00 A.M, 

Chairman—F. L. Hunt, Culver Military Academy 

1. The Tercentenary of Secondary Education—C. O. Davis, University of Michi- 
gan. 

. Study of the Bases of Warning and Dropping Schools in Recent Years—M. R. 
Owens, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

. Report of the Committee on Standards—L. N. McWhorter, Minneapolis. 

. Report of Reviewing Committees—Adoption of Approved List. 

. Report of the Committee on Blanks—R. W. Kraushaar, South Dakota. 

. Report of the Committee on Nominations and Election of Officers. 

. New and Unfinished Business. 


tS 


IAN PW 


Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula 


THURSDAY, APRIL II, WEST BALL ROOM 
9:00 A.M. 
Chairman—Thomas M. Deam, Assistant Superintendent of Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois. 
1. Roll Call and Reading of the Minutes of the Last Meeting—Secretary G. W. 
Willett. 
2. A Review of the Work of the Committees of the Commission—Chairman Thomas 
M. Deam. 
3. Report of the Committee on Functional Organization of Secondary School Cur- 
ricula—L. W. Webb, Northwestern University, Chairman. 
4. Report of the Committee on Survey and Publication of Trends—G. W. Willett, 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College, LaGrange, Illinois, Chairman. 
a. Trends of Curriculum Changes 1934-35—A. L. Spohn, Hammond, Indiana, 
High School. 
b. The University of Illinois Studies—J. A. Clement, University of Illinois. 
1. Critical Review of the Programs of 500 Illinois High Schools. 
2. Postgraduates in the Secondary Schools of Illinois. 
c. Forty-six Years of Curriculum Development in a Suburban High School. 


1:30 P.M. 

Chairman—Thomas M. Deam, Assistant Superintendent of Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois. 

1. Report of the Committee on Subject-Matter Preparation of Secondary-School 
Teachers—F. E. Henzlik, University of Nebraska, Chairman. 
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a. What are the Factors Involved in Success of Secondary-School Teachers— 
Stephen M. Corey, University of Nebraska. _ : 

b. What Combinations of Subjects Constitute the Teacher’s Load of Secondary- 
School Teachers—Edward F. Potthoff, University of Illinois. 

c. What Are the Curriculum Trends in Secondary Schools—M. H. Willing, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

d. What Is the Status of Subject-Matter Preparation of Secondary-School 
Teachers—H. R. Douglass, University of Minnesota. 

e. What Is the Relation Between Success and Subject Matter Training of Sec- 
ondary-School Teachers—H. H. Hagen, Crane High School, Chicago. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12, WEST BALL ROOM 
9:00 A.M. 


Chairman—Thomas M. Deam, Assistant Superintendent of Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois. 

1. Report of the Committee on Qualitative Units—J. E. Foster, Iowa State College, 
Chairman. 

a. A Practical-Arts Unit in Pottery Making for High Schools—A. W. Whitford, 
University of Chicago. 

2. Report of the Committee on Experimental College Entrance Units—H. H. Ryan, 

Wisconsin High School, Chairman. 

a. The Social Studies as the Core Curriculum Base—J. E. Stonecipher, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

b. A Fused Course in English, History, Art, and Music, for the Sophomore Year 
—Matthew P. Gaffney, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Ili- 
nois. 

c. An Experiment in Constructive Thinking with Tenth-Grade Pupils—R. B. 
Patin, Shaker High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

d. A Study of the Fine Arts in Modern Life, for All Students—Wilford N. Aikin, 
John Burroughs School, Clayton, Missouri. 

e. A Modified Program in Science-—Raymond W. Osborne, Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago. 


GENERAL PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Presiding Officer—Bland L. Stradley, University Examiner, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

FRIDAY, APRIL I2, GRAND BALL ROOM 
1:30 P.M. 

1. Program provided by the Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula—Thomas 
M. Deam Assistant Superintendent of Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College, Chairman. 

a. A Summary of the Work of the Commission—G. W. Willett, Superintendent of 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College, LaGrange, Illinois, Sec- 
retary. 

b. What Subject Matter Preparation Is Desirable for Secondary-School Teach- 
ers—Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois. 


c. Trends in the Academic Preparation of Secondary-School Teachers—William 
S. Gray, University of Chicago. 


mn Pw N 
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. Appointment of Committees—B. L. Stradley, President. 

. Report of the Executive Committee—A. W. Clevenger, Secretary. 

. Report of the Treasurer—E. H. Kemper McComb, Treasurer. 

. Report of the Nominating Committee—Dean J. B. Edmonson, School of Edu- 


cation, University of Michigan, Chairman. 


. Address—“Why A Curriculum’—R. L. Cooley, Director of the Milwaukee Vo- 


cational Schools. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12, NORTH BALL ROOM 
ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:00 P.M. 


Toastmaster—President R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College 


I. 


Introduction of Guests and Fraternal Delegates from the other Regional Ac- 
crediting Agencies. 


. Address—“Closer Relations”—Dr. B. L. Stradley, Ohio State University, Presi- 


dent of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. Address—Governor Paul McNutt, Governor of Indiana 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, GRAND BALL ROOM 
9:00 A.M. 


. Program Provided by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education— 


President H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Chairman. 

a. Report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education—Dean Geo. 
A. Works, Secretary. 

5b. Report of the Delegates to the American Council on Education—Henry 
Wriston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


. Address—Mr, Clarence A. Dykstra, City Manager of Cincinnati. 


1:30 P.M, 


. Program provided by the Commission on Secondary Schools—F. L. Hunt, 


Culver Military Academy, Chairman. 

a. Report of Business Transacted by the Commission—H. G. Hotz, University 
of Arkansas, Secretary. 

b. Some “Best Practices” in Schools Accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion—F. L. Hunt, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana, Chairman of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools. 


. Report of Committee on Time and Place of the 1936 Annual Meeting—A. W. 


Clevenger, Secretary. 


. Election of Officers and other matters of business. 
. Address—“Trends in Secondary Education”’—Dean H. L. Smith, School of 


Education, Indiana University, and President of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


. Introduction of the New Officers. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Revised and adopted March 15, 1928 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECT 


The object of the Association shall be 
to establish closer relations between the 
secondary schools and the institutions of 
higher education within the North Cen- 
tral States and such other territory as the 
Association may recognize. 

All decisions of the Association bear- 
ing on the policy and management of 
secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education are understood to be 
advisory in their character. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the As- 
sociation shall consist of three classes: 
First, secondary schools and institutions 
of higher education; second, officers of 
the Association and members of the 
Commissions; and third, honorary mem- 
bers. 

Section 2. Any secondary school or 
institution of higher education which has 
been approved by the Association shall 
be admitted to membership on the pay- 
ment of the annual dues. Such member- 
ship shall cease, if, at any time, the sec- 
ondary school or institution of higher 
education is dropped from the approved 
list of the Association or if the annual 
dues are more than one year in arrears. 

Section 3. Honorary members shall be 
elected on the nomination of the Execu- 
tive Committee and confirmation by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members pres- 
ent and voting at any regular meeting. 


All persons holding individual member- 
ship prior to the annual meeting, March 
20 and 21, 1925, shall thereafter be hon- 
orary members. 

Section 4. All individuals holding 
membership on Commissions of the As- 
sociation or serving as elected officers of 
the Association shall be members of the 
Association with full powers except as 
limited by Section 5 of Article III. 

Section 5. Any person engaged in the 
work of teaching or administration in a 
secondary school or institution of higher 
education which holds membership in 
the Association shall have the right to 
attend meetings and participate in the 
activities of the Association; but a sec- 
ondary school or institution of higher 
education holding membership shall 
have only one vote on any question be- 
fore the Association, such vote to be cast 
by the executive head of the secondary 
school or institution of higher education 
or by some person designated by him in 
credentials addressed to the Secretary. 

Section 6. Honorary members shall 
receive the publication of the Association 
and have all the privileges of member- 
ship in the Association except voting, 
provided that this clause shall not im- 
pair the right to vote of those persons 
who were honorary members of the As- 
sociation prior to March 1, 1928. 

Section 7. Honorary members, officers 
of the Association, and members of the 
Commissions shall not be required to 


pay dues, as hereinafter defined. 
s 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 

Section 1. The officers of the Associ- 
ation shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
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The President and two Vice-Presidents 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of 
the Association for a single term of one 
year or until their successors are elected. 
The Secretary and the Treasurer shall 
be appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee and shall serve without compensa- 
tion. ¥) 

Section 2. There shall be an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, a Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, a 
Commission on Secondary Schools, and 
a Commission on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula, constituted as hereinafter defined. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee 
of the Association shall consist of the 
President, the President of the next pre- 
ceding year, the Secretary, the Treas- 
urer, four additional members two of 
whom shall be elected each year by the 
Association for a term of two years, and 
the chairman of each of the Commis- 
sions provided for in Section 2. (Two of 
the four members of the Executive Com- 
mittee elected in 1928 shall be selected 
for the term of one year.) The Executive 
Committee shall receive and report the 
list of members. It shall receive the ap- 
proved lists prepared by the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education 
and the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, shall pass on these lists, and 
shall cause them to be published. The 
Executive Committee shall have final au- 
thority to hear and determine appeals, 
if any, against the findings of these Com- 
missions in the approval of schools. It 
shall nominate members of the various 
Commissions as hereinafter provided 
subject to election by the Association. 
It shall fix the time and place of meet- 
ings not otherwise provided for; shall 
prepare the program for the annual 
meeting; shall provide for the publica- 
tion of reports and proceedings; shall fill 
vacancies in the list of officers; shall 
transact any necessary business when 
the Association is not in session. 
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The Executive Committee shall have 
the power to authorize and approve all 
expenditures of funds and each Com- 
mission shall submit to it a budget of 
proposed expenditures. The Executive 
Committee shall submit a detailed report 
of income and expenditures at each an- 
nual meeting. This report of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be referred to an 
auditing committee appointed by the 
President. 

All the acts of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be subject to revision by the 
Association except where the Executive 
Committee has been given final author- 
ity. 

Section 4. The Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education shall con- 
sist of forty-eight persons representing 
the members of the Association, thirty 
from the institutions of higher education 
and eighteen from the secondary schools. 
These shall be elected for a period of 
three years, ten members of the first 
group, and six of the second to be elected 
annually. 

This Commission shall prepare a 
statement of the standards to be met by 
institutions of higher education seeking 
the approval of the Association, which 
standards shall be submitted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to the Association for 
approval or rejection; shall receive and 
consider statements made by institutions 
within this territory seeking to be ap- 
proved by the Association; shall provide 
such inspections as it deems necessary; 
shall prepare lists of institutions which 
conform to the standards prescribed; 
and shall submit lists to the Executive 
Committee for final approval and pub- 
lication. This Commission may, with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, 
grant an institution of higher education 
the freedom to waive certain standards 
in order that the institution may carry on 
an educational experiment that the Com- 
mission has approved. 
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Section 5. The Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools shall consist of (a) the 
high school inspector or corresponding 
officer for the state university in each 
state within the territory of the Associ- 
ation; or, in case there is no such officer, 
some member of its faculty designated 
by the state university; () the inspec- 
tor of high schools, if any, of the state 
department of public instruction in each 
state within the territory of the Asso- 
ciation; (c) a principal of a secondary 
school accredited by the Association, to 
be elected by the Association on the 
nomination of the Executive Committee 
for a period of three years, one-third of 
the number to be elected each year; and 
(d) eighteen other persons to be elected 
by the Association on the nomination of 
the Executive Committee for a period of 
three years, one-third of the number to 
be elected each year. 

This Commission shall prepare a 
statement of the standards to be met by 
secondary schools seeking approval by 
the Association which standards shall be 
submitted by the Executive Committee 
to the Association for approval or rejec- 
tion. This Commission shall make such 
inspection of schools as it deems neces- 
sary, shall prepare lists of the second- 
ary schools within the territory of the 
Association which conform to the stand- 
ards prescribed, and shall submit these 
lists to the Executive Committee for 
final approval and publication. This 
Commission may, with the approval of 
the Executive Committee, grant a sec- 
ondary school the freedom to waive cer- 
tain standards for approval in order that 
the school may carry on an educational 
experiment that the Commission has 
approved. 

Section 6. The Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula shall consist of 
twenty-four persons, twelve represent- 
ing the institutions of higher education 
and twelve the secondary schools, mem- 
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bers of the Association, four of each 
group to be elected annually for a period 
of three years on the nomination of the 


-Executive Committee. 


This Commission shall plan and car- 
ry forward research relating to unit 
courses of study in various subjects and 
the curriculum in all classes of secondary 
schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation included within the Association. 

Section 7. The Commission herein 
provided for shall elect their own offi- 
cers, one of whom shall be designated the 
chairman. 

Section 8. Prior to each annual meet- 
ing of the Association the President shall 
appoint a committee of five whose duty 
it shall be to nominate suitable persons 
for election to each office not otherwise 
provided by the Association. The an- 
nouncement of these nominations shall 
be made at the first session of the As- 
sociation, but elections shall take place 
at a later session. Independent nomina- 
tions may be made upon petition by any 
ten members. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of 
the Association at such time and place 
as may be determined by the Association 
and such special meetings as the Asso- 
ciation or the Executive Committee may 
appoint. 


ARTICLE VI. FEES 


To meet the expenses of the Associa- 
tion, an annual fee shall be paid by 
each member, the amount to be de- 
termined by the Association on the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee. ) 


ARTICLE VII. QUORUM °* 


At any meeting in accordance with 
provision of Article V, fifty voting mem- 
bers of the Association shall constitute a 
quorum. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by 
a three-fourths vote at any regular meet- 
ing, provided that a printed notice of the 
proposed amendments be sent to each 
member two weeks before said meeting. 
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ARTICLE IX, PARLIAMENTARY RULES 


The rules contained in Robert’s Rules 
of Order, Revised, shall govern the meet- 
ings of the Association and of the Com- 
missions in all matters to which they are 
applicable, and in which they are not in- 
consistent with this Constitution or the 
rules of the several bodies involved. 


BULLETIN 


As the QUARTERLY goes to press, word comes of the 
death of Dr. Abram W. Harris, former president of North- 


western University and for ten years somewhat intimately 


connected with the North Central Association. He served 


Northwestern University from 1906 to 1916, resigning at 


that time to become Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He died 


at Manset, Maine, and was seventy-six years of age. 


SUBJECT-MATTER PREPARATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
A COMMITTEE REPORT OF PROGRESS 


Tue Committee on the Subject-Matter 
Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers came into being in April, 1934. 
It was appointed as the result of a re- 
quest to the Executive Committee of 
the North Central Association by Dean 
Thomas E. Benner of the University 
of Illinois. 

The original request was for an in- 


vestigation of the patterns of academic | 


or subject matter preparation of high 
school teachers. The proposal was re- 
ferred by the Executive Committee to 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula where it was discussed April 
19, 1934. On that date, the Commission 
officially accepted the responsibility for 
initiating an investigation and ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Subject- 
Matter Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers. 

The Committee in its earlier delib- 
erations spent considerable time and 
thought in formulating a directive state- 
ment of its activities. These discussions 
resulted in a better understanding of 
its function and in a careful restate- 
ment of its name in the form given in 
this report. At present the Committee is 
concerned with the general and spe- 
cialized academic and other subject- 
matter preparation needed by high 
school teachers in the several fields of 
high school teaching. The Committee 
has not dealt, therefore, with that por- 
tion of the education of secondary 
school teachers which is ordinarily pro- 
vided through professional courses or 
which is secured in service. The Com- 
mittee is interested in advancing the 
cause of that kind of subject-matter 


preparation for secondary school 
teachers which will enable them to serve 
most effectively in the secondary schools 
of today. This includes both the ade- 
quacy of background and the breadth 
and depth of specialization in a teach- 
ing field or fields necessary to insure an 
intelligently critical attitude toward the 
present high school curriculum and pro- 
posals for its reform. 

In its meetings during the past year, 
the Committee has attempted to do five 
things: (1) to summarize available 
studies of the factors which contribute 
to teaching success at the secondary 
level; (2) to bring together and to an- 
alyze significant data concerning the 
subject-matter preparation of teachers 
and its relationship to their assignment 
to teaching positions; (3) to determine 
what are the significant trends revealed 
in recent reorganizations of secondary 
school curriculums; (4) to determine 
what are the significant trends revealed 
in recent reorganizations of curriculums | 
for the preparation of teachers in 
teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
and universities; and (5) to define is- 
sues in the light of these data which 
will serve as guides to further study. 

The report of progress herewith sub- 
mitted consists, therefore, of the follow- 
ing parts: (1) factors involved in teach-. 
ing success, (2) significant facts related | 
to the present situation, (3) trends in. 
recent reorganizations of secondary’ 
school curriculums, (4) trends ih recent: 
reorganizations of subject-matter cur-- 
riculums for the preparation of second- | 
ary school teachers, and (5) important 
issues requiring further study. 
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FACTORS INVOLVED IN TEACHING SUCCESS 


A review of sixty-six investigations 
and studies of factors affecting teaching 
success was prepared for the Committee 
by Professor Stephen M. Corey of the 
University of Nebraska. The data found 


in all these studies proved, upon care- 


ful analysis, to be insufficient for any 
but very general conclusions. 

Professor Corey, Professor Douglass 
and other members of the Committee 
point out some of the difficulties which 
have prevented objective determination 
of the factors involved in teaching suc- 
cess in studies thus far undertaken. 
Among those cited are: 

a. The success of a teacher may not 
be accurately measured by his work in 
any given year. There is considerable 
empirical evidence to indicate that the 
success of any given teacher varies with 
the maturity of pupils taught, from sub- 
ject to subject, from school to school, 
and from community to community. It 
is in other words not a constant even 
for a given teacher. 

b. There is considerable evidence in- 
dicating lack of high reliability in esti- 
mates of teaching efficiency by princi- 
pals or other individuals or groups. The 
coefficient of reliability reported in the 
investigations of the relationships of 
various factors to teaching success 
ranges in general from .40 to .75. Even 
such evidences of slight reliability are 
quite questionable, in that the judg- 
ments of teaching success by different 
individuals are not completely indepen- 
dent but are influenced by each other. 

c. Among different studies and in 
some instances among raters in the same 
study a uniform definition of teaching 
success is lacking. 

d. Such measures of relationship as 
are available defy interpretation in that 
there is no assurance that they are 
measures of necessary relationships but 
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may be and probably are increased or 
diminished by the interaction of addi- 
tional factors conditioning teaching suc- 
cess which were not held equal, such as 
personality, professional interest, profes- 
sional training and insight, intelligence, 
health, age, experience, quality of super- 
vision, size of professional load, informal 
self-improvement in subject matter and 
related fields, and nature of pupils 
taught. Furthermore the relation of sub- 
ject matter preparation to success may 
be different in different fields. 

e. Still another difficulty of the ob- 
jective approach is the impossibility of 
reducing to a common denominator the 
character and the various amounts of 
subject matter preparation. 

The present lack of genuinely direc- 
tive research data regarding the rela- 
tionship between teaching success and 
the subject matter preparation of 
teachers leaves the Committee no other 
alternative in the prosecution of its pres- 
ent task than to start with certain 
assumptions concerning the probable re- 
lationship between subject-matter prep- 
aration and teaching success and to 
proceed in some degree by the deductive 
method. The Committee takes the po- 
sition, therefore, that, other factors be- 
ing equal, the success of the secondary 
school teacher is directly related to (a) 
the breadth of his general education, 
and (b) the breadth and depth of his 
preparation in the subject field in which 
he teaches. 

Deductively, the Committee takes the 
further position that the character and 
the amount of subject-matter prepara- 
tion now prevalent is not adequate. This 
becomes increasingly obvious when one 
considers the types of situations which 
high school teachers seem certain to be 
called upon to meet, as pictured else- 
where in this report, ard particularly 
as suggested by the nature of the new 
high school pupil-constituency. 
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~ As a part of the work of the Com- 
mittee a study has been initiated by 
Dean Henzlik and Mr. Hagen seeking 


to measure the relationship between the . 


non-professional preparation of second- 
ary school teachers and their success in 
teaching as judged both by supervisors 
and by measures of pupil progress. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS RELATED TO THE 
PRESENT SITUATION 


A review of forty-six studies of the 
combinations of subjects taught by high 
school teachers, which include studies 
of twenty-one states, a study of the 
southern states, and two national 
studies, was prepared for the Committee 
by Professor E. F. Potthoff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This review revealed: 


a. That the conditions with respect to teach- 
ing combinations are chaotic. 

'b. That the total number of teaching com- 
binations found in any one state is very large. 

c. That many of these combinations occur 
very infrequently. 

d. That very few of these combinations may 
be regarded as having become standardized. 

e. That many combinations bring together 
subjects with little or no regard to the rela- 
tionship existing among them, 

f. That courses in the same department 
or field which are offered in any given high 
school are frequently scattered among several 
teachers rather than concentrated as far as 
possible under a single teacher. 

g. That, when classified by fields rather than 
by departments, the courses taught in any one 
semester by the very large majority of teach- 
ers, schools of all sizes considered, are confined 
to one or two fields. 

h. That the number of fields included in 
teaching combinations is much larger when 
data are employed which include all of the 
instruction offered by the same teachers over 
a period of several years, and when small 
schools only are considered. 

z. That this conclusion relative to small 
schools is made more important by the large 
proportions of all teachers who are employed 
in such schools and by the practical certainty 
that inexperienced teachers will find their first 
positions there. 

j. That the size of the teaching combina- 
tions is considerably smaller, on the average, 
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for teachers of the special subjects than for 
those of the academic. 

k. That the problem of the composition of 
teaching combinations is definitely related to 
the problem of the curriculum. It is evident, 
for example, that if teachers were qualified 
in broad fields of subject matter rather than 
in very limited subdivisions of such fields, a 
much richer program of studies could be of- 
fered than is now possible, particularly in the 
small high schools. © 


A review, prepared for the Committee 
by Professor Douglass, of some sixty 
studies of the specific college prepara- 
tion of high school teachers for the 
subject-matter fields in which they are 
teaching includes data from state-wide 
investigations in fourteen states, two re- 
gional areas, and one national survey. 
Among the important conclusions from 
these data are the following: 


a. The curriculum requirements of colleges 
and universities training teachers within spe- 
cific fields for majors in these fields, stated in 
terms of median credits required in all institu- 
tions, tend to center around 24-30 semester 
hours with the following exceptions in certain 
“special” subjects: home economics, 35-40; 
physical education, (women) 30-36, (men) 35- 
40; music, 40-50; and certain broad fields, 
e.g. general science, 35-40, and social studies, 
32-36. The curricular requirements vary widely 
among institutions, e.g. biology, 15-55; gen- 
eral social studies, 20-54; physical education 
(men), 21-60; (women), 14-55; music, 18-80. 

b. The effects of curriculum requirements in 
colleges do not always work out in practice 
because certification requirements are usually 
general rather than specific. Superintendents 
or principals often assign teachers to teach 
subjects for which they have not received 
specific preparation. Therefore, studies of the 
specific college preparation of teachers for the 
subjects they are actually teaching usually 
present a much less favorable picture of pre- 
paredness than do the college requirements for 
prospective teachers. If generalizations may be 
made from the great variety of conditions 
found and the confusion of terms and methods 
used in the different studies, the followjng are 
reasonable summary statements: 

(1) Very few teachers are teaching only the 
specific major subject for which they prepared 
in college. Even if the major be considered as 
a field, very seldom are there found more 
than half of the teachers in any one study 
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who are teaching only in their major fields. 
This situation may be traced in part to special 
problems of the small high school. (Median 
enrollment of public high schools in the United 
States lies between too and ros.) In large 
comprehensive high schools, it is obviously a 
relatively easy matter to assign a teacher to 
his major subject only. In small schools the 
numbers of sections to be taught in the vari- 
ous subject fields are rarely found to be exact 
multiples of the standard teaching load. 

(2) Large numbers of teachers are teach- 
ing one or more classes in subjects in which 
they have neither a major nor a minor. The 
numbers reported run as high as 46 per cent 
for some academic subjects. Twenty per cent 
is quite a common figure. 

(3) Teachers of agriculture, home econom- 
ics, English, general science, music, and French 
are best prepared; and teachers of physics, 
manual arts, and commercial subjects, least 
prepared. For example, some studies report 
medians as high as 74.5 semester-hours (agri- 
culture), others as low as 2.4 semester-hours 
(commercial) of preparation in college. 

(4) When separate sciences are considered, 
some studies report large amounts of prepara- 
tion. The median preparation of teachers of 
general science was, in one study, 51 semester- 
hours. In most of the sciences the typical 
specific preparation of teachers is very meagre, 
physics (with a median of five semester-hours 
in one study) being the lowest reported. When 
science as a whole is considered as a major, 
the’ amount of preparation appears more ade- 
quate, but obviously these figures are not en- 
couraging since so often the pattern of prep- 
aration is not well adapted to the specific 
subjects taught. Teachers of physics in New 
Jersey high schools, for example, had but one 
and one-half years of training in physics as 
compared to three years in chemistry. 

(5) The limited data available indicate that 
individual teachers of specific branches of 
science and the social studies in many cases 
do not have preparation in related fields. In 
Iowa, for example, 36 per cent of the teachers 
of chemistry and 91 per cent of the teachers 
of physics had no training at all in biology, 
26 per cent of the teachers in biology had no 
training in chemistry; 35 per cent of the 
teachers of economics and 69 per cent of 
the teachers of sociology had no training in 
political science and 20 per cent of the 
teachers of economics had no training in so- 
ciology. In California, 23 out of 94 teachers 
of biological sciences, 12 out of 57 teaching 
chemistry, and 6 ott of 23 in physics, had not 
even the equivalent of 12 semester hours of 
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training in any science other than their major 
subject. 

(6) The number of teachers without the 
equivalent of two years of college preparation 
in the field of their teaching specialization is 
large. 

(7) There is evidence of need for broader 
subject-matter preparation in the facts that 
(1) except in industrial, household, and fine 
arts and physical education, usually less than 
ten per cent of high school teachers are 
teaching exclusively in the fields of their college 
majors, whereas (2) usually from seventy to 
eighty per cent are teaching in one or more 
fields outside of their college majors. 


The lack of specific data based upon 
a large sampling of teachers which may 
be used to picture the pattern of train- 
ing of teachers within the field of the 
subject taught and in related subjects 
suggests the need for launching a study 
of this problem. The available studies 
in such fields as science and social 
science are very limited in geographical 
scope and are not sufficiently detailed. 
English and other fields are virtually 
unrepresented. 


TRENDS IN RECENT REORGANIZATIONS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUMS 


The following summary is based on 
examination for the Committee by Pro- 
fessor Willing of survey studies, course 
of study analyses, textbook analyses, 
special investigations reported in peri- 
odicals, and national subject committee 
reports. From such sources a list of 
changes, experiments, and reorganiza- 
tions was compiled and then reduced to 
a classification as follows: 


a. Trend toward a more explicit social func-’ 
tionalism: Elimination of “dead wood”; intro- 
duction of new and obviously useful material; 
reiterated statements of subject objectives in 
terms of such social and life categories as 
health, citizenship, home-making, character; 
addition of new practical subjects; increasing 
importance of the social studies; curriculariz- 
ing of the extra-curricular activities; experi-. 
ments with “functional” units. 

b. Trend toward a more socially compre- 
hensive curriculum: Attempts to spread the 
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application of each subject as widely as pos- 
sible over the areas of living; increasing atten- 
tion to health education, home-making, and 
vocation; emphasis on the cultivation of gen- 
eral social traits and attitudes. 

c. Trend toward individualism: Assertion of 
pupil interest as a fundamental curriculum 
criterion; multiplying of courses to provide 
for individual pupil election; widespread use 
of unit assignments differentiated for different 
ability levels; experiments with free and crea- 
tive project work; curricularizing of guidance. 
_d. Trend toward subject integration: Rise 
of general subjects; experiments with sequen- 
tial, limited-number-of-subjects, correlated col- 
lege-preparatory curricula; spread of the com- 
prehensive testing idea; increasing use of 
larger-unit organization of subjects; projects 
drawing upon several subject fields. 

e. Trend toward greater emphasis on higher 
mental processes: Reduction of encyclopedic 
detail; increased attention to problem solving 
and concept building; organization around 
principles and problems of application; place- 
ment of increased responsibility upon pupils 
for formulating rules, generalizations, and defi- 
nitions. 

f. Trend toward activities: Increasing use 
of project organization within subjects; ap- 
pearance of projects independent of subjects; 
efforts to conceive the subjects themselves as 
activities. 

g. The most embracing trend of all is the 
expanding conception of the curriculum itself. 
In the thinking of many school administrators, 
the curriculum is coming to include not only 
the classroom® subjects but also the extra- 
curricular activities, student organization and 
control, and the very buildings and grounds. 


TRENDS IN RECENT REORGANIZATIONS OF 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUMS FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


In order to determine trends in aca- 
demic curriculums for the preparation 
of secondary school teachers an analysis 
was prepared for the Committee by Pro- 
fessor Gray of the changes that have 
been proposed or effected recently in 
higher institutions which offer such cur- 
riculums. The statements that follow 
include those that have been sufficiently 
widely adopted to be characterized as 
possible trends. 
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a. The organization of curriculums in terms 
of the interests and needs of students as in- 
dividuals, as citizens, and as members of the 
teaching profession. Such curriculums com- 
prise with greater or less distinctiveness a 
broad general education, specialized prepara- 
tion for the type or types of professional serv- 
ice to be rendered, and supplementary cultural 
contacts that make for a truly liberal educa- 
tion. 

b. The extension of general education at the 
college level toward sound scholarship and a 
cultural background in the major areas of 
human experience and activity. 

(1) The courses offered comprise broad 
fields, as contrasted with narrow segments, 
promoting an appreciation of what each has 
contributed to civilization and is contributing 
today to an understanding of personal and 
persistent social problems. 

(2) The contacts provided insure an under- 
standing of basic concepts and principles and 
fundamental generalizations rather than the 
mere acquisition of facts or information. 

(3) The activities prescribed familiarize stu- 
dents with the methods of thinking involved 
in the study of broad fields and promote 
growth, resourcefulness, and power in apply- 
ing them independently. 

(4) The experiences acquired broaden and ~ 
deepen interest in the various fields and pro- 
vide an impetus to study them further. 

(5) The requirements set up recognize sig- 
nificant differences in the previous training 
and experiences of students and in their ca- 
pacity to learn, and make appropriate pro- 
visions for them. 

(6) The guidance provided attempts to 
strengthen and develop desirable personal and 
social characteristics of students and to elim- 
inate or modify undesirable traits. 

(7) Satisfactory attainments in the field of 
general education are measured increasingly 
on a qualitative basis, reasonable competence 
being requisite to admission to specialized cur- 
riculums for teachers. 

c. The provision of adequate breadth and 
depth of scholarship in fields of specialization, 
varying with the types of service to be ren- 
dered. 

(1) The objectives in fields of specialization 
are defined increasingly in terms of their social 
as well as their disciplinary values. 

(2) Breadth of scholarship, in addition to 
that implied in (6) above, is secured in part 
through the requirement of advanced sequences 
in a principal and a secondary teaching field 
which often extend beyond departmental 
boundaries. 
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(3) The contacts provided in each field in- 
sure a knowledge of its basic facts, concepts 
and principles, an understanding of its rela- 
tionships to the field of knowledge as a whole, 
to related fields, and to the issues and prob- 
lems of contemporary life; a critical attitude 
toward its basic theories and philosophies, a 
clear recognition of its important methods of 
thinking, and reasonable efficiency in their uses 
and ability to find, assemble, and interpret ma- 
terials relating to specific problems. 

(4) Depth of training is promoted by pur- 
suing at least one subject to its frontier, thus 
acquiring a mastery of its logic of organization 
and its processes of growth and expansion. 

(5) The contacts provided insure strong 
motives for continued exploration and increas- 
ing understanding. 

(6) Elections are conditioned by the special 
background, abilities and needs of students. 

(7) Competence “in each field studied is de- 
termined on a qualitative basis with special 
emphasis on those attainments which are of 
special importance in teaching. 

d. Provision is made throughout the period 
of specialization for supplementary liberal or 
cultural pursuits, their number and charac- 
ter varying with the interests and needs of 
students and with the amount of time and 
energy that can be.devoted to both systematic 
and informal contacts. 


IMPORTANT ISSUES REQUIRING 
FURTHER STUDY 


The Committee believes that the aca- 
demic preparation of teachers should be 
determined to a large degree by the na- 
ture of the secondary school curriculum 
and by the changes which are taking 
place in it. The trends in recent reor- 
ganizations of secondary school curricu- 
lums, analyzed in an earlier section of 
this report, have accordingly directed the 
attention of the Committee to such 
questions as the following: 

1. Shall greater emphasis be given in teacher 
education to the social significance of the sub- 
jects or fields studied? 

2. Shall a broad sccial experience be made 
an integral part of the education of teachers? 

3. Shall curriculums for teachers be more 
broadly integrated in terms of fields, such as 
natural science, social science, technology, art? 

4. Shall greater emphasis be placed on the 
mastery of concepts, principles, and generaliza- 
tions than upon the memorizing of facts? 
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5. Shall curriculums for teachers be organ- 
ized around challenging problems and projects 
rather than around topics or disciplines? — 

6. Shall preparation to direct extracurricu- 
lar activities be a required part of the educa- 
tion of all teachers? 

47. What is a desirable balance in teacher 
education between breadth and depth of prepa- 
ration, and between intellectualism and func- 
tionalism ? 

It is proposed during the coming year 
to make critical studies of these issues 
and to arrive at recommendations con- 
cerning desirable patterns of teacher 
preparation at both the level of general 
education and that of specialization. 

The evidence thus far reviewed by the 
Committee suggests that the present 
practice, particularly among smaller 
high schools, of scattering the courses in 
the same department or field among sev- 
eral teachers rather than concentrating 
them as far as possible under a single 
teacher is undesirable. Since the inex- 
perienced teacher must usually find his 
first employment in the smaller high 
schools, his chances of employment are 
greater if he has secured a little train- 
ing in several subjects or fields rather 
than the more desirable breadth and 
depth of preparation in one or two re- 
lated fields. Furthermore, this practice 
overburdens the beginning teacher with 
problems of compensating for inade- 
quate subject-matter preparation at the 
time when the burden of adjustment to 
professional responsibilities is greatest. 

Before more definite conclusions can 
be reached the Committee needs (1) to 
assemble and interpret data concerning 
the number of classes, by subject and by 
field, now taught in North Central As- 
sociation high schools of various sizes, 
and (2) to study administrative condi- 
tions and procedures in North Central 
Association secondary schools which 
have a bearing on this problem. 

In the meantime, however, the Com- 
mittee believes that administrative offi- 
cers responsible for the selection and 
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assignment of secondary school teachers 
can and should do much to improve ex- 
isting chaotic conditions through greater 
emphasis on breadth and depth of prepa- 
ration when selecting new teachers and 


through readjustment of present teach- 
ing assignments to the end that both 
old and new members of the teaching 
staff may work more nearly in the fields 
of their greatest preparation.. 


F, E. Henzz1x, University of Nebraska, Chairman — 

Tuomas E, BENNER, University of Illinois 

Hart R. Dovuctass, University of Minnesota 
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THE STEPHENS COLLEGE LIBRARY PROGRAM AND ITS | 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY? 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
Stephens College, Missouri 


AN important factor in considering the ' 


secondary school library is its purpose. 
The report of the library project of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education 
indicates that the following three objec- 
tives are widely accepted by school lib- 
rarians, teacher-librarians, and princi- 
pals: 

To enrich the curriculum and supply 
reference material 

To provide for worthy use of leisure 
time 

To train pupils in the use of books and 
the library? 

At Stephens College we are working 
on the second year of a five-year experi- 
mental library program, the aims of 
which parallel the above objectives of 
the high school library. We have, how- 
ever, stated our aims as follows: 

1. To make the library function as the center 
of the instructional program of the college. 

2. To lead students to love books and to en- 
gage in reading for recreation. 

3. To teach students how to use books ef- 
fectively. 

The attainment of these objectives in 
a public high school does, to be sure, 
present some problems which differ from 
those in a junior college in which 98 per 
cent of the students live in residence 
halls on the campus. On the other hand, 
many of the situations which we are fac- 
ing at Stephens College also confront the 


1 This paper constitutes a report made by the 
Library Committee of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools on April 19, 1934.—THE EprTor. 

2B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary School Li- 
brary, p. 7. National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Monograph No. 17. U.S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. 


high school administrator, teacher, and 
librarian. 

Since it is impossible in the time at my 
disposal to discuss adequately the three 
objectives of our library program, I shall 
stress in this presentation our efforts to 
place the library at the center of our in- 
structional program. Our problem in 
pressing toward this goal is, I believe, 
quite similar to that encountered by the 
high school which wishes to give the 
library a vital place in its instruction. 

If, as most of us will agree, books and 
the library are elements of major impor- 
tance in instruction, it is quite logical 
that the librarian have an intimate rela- 
tionship with classroom teaching. As a 
first step, therefore, in our library pro- 
gram the entire administration of the 
college has been reorganized to bring 
about this relationship. The librarian is 
also dean of instruction. As dean of in- 
struction: he visits classes, he confers 
with teachers regarding their teaching, 
and he acts as chairman of the faculty 
committee on instruction. This commit- 
tee, which consist of the heads of 
our five divisions and the dean of 
administration, meets weekly and dis- 
cusses the curricular and instructional 
problems of the college and means of at- 
tacking them. As dean of instruction the 
librarian is in a position to be familiar 
with classroom teaching; as librarian he 
must know what is in the library. By 
virtue of this dual position he is able to 
adapt the work of the library to class- 
room instruction and to offer teachers a 
type of assistance which might otherwise 
be quite difficult. 
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Teachers at Stephens College are en- 
couraged to work with students in the 
presence of books, for we believe that 
having students and teachers work to- 
gether with books gives the teacher every 
opportunity to stimulate the interests of 
students. Several teachers use classroom 
libraries. Extensive permanent classroom 
libraries are, for example, used by our 
modern language teachers. Since in our 
modern language teaching we stress the 
reading objective, our students do exten- 
sive collateral reading in these fields. 
Having a collection of several hundred 
French books available in the classroom 
makes it possible for the professor to as- 
sist the students to select appropriate 
books for reading, books which are 
suited to both the reading ability and the 
interests of the student. 

Two of our English instructors are try- 
ing an interesting modification of the 
classroom library. Before making col- 
lateral reading assignments the teacher 
informs the librarian of the type of books 
which her students are to read. The li- 
brarian then selects a collection of be- 
tween 150 and 200 books which are sent 
to the instructor’s classroom. These 
books remain in the classroom through- 
out the day, and a major part of each 
class period is devoted to the selection of 
books for reading by the students. This 
method makes it possible for students to 
recommend books to one another. It 
likewise permits the teacher to take a 
more vital part in the guidance of col- 
lateral reading. Before her classes meet, 
the instructor sets aside for a good num- 
ber of her students (those not, much in- 
terested in reading and those with par- 
ticular reading interests, for example) 
books to which she wishes to direct their 
attention. 

A number of our instructors have their 
classes spend class periods in the library, 
where the students are able to use books 
under the direction of the teacher. This 
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plan has been used by teachers of sci- 
ence, art, principles of dress, psychology, 
sociology, and English. Since our library 
thas ample seating capacity, we have had 
no difficulty in accommodating classes 
which wish to meet there. In schools 
which have small libraries it may be 
impossible to have any classes meet in 
their libraries; on the other hand, even 
in a school having a small library, classes 
wishing to meet in the library may often 
schedule their visits in such a way that 
they will not interfere with the use of 
the library by other students. 

A few of our teachers hold individual 
conferences with students in the stacks 
of our library adjacent to the books 
which relate to the course concerned. 
Our course in world literature is making 
most extensive use of the library as a 
class meeting place and of the library 
stacks as a place for conferences between 
individual students and their instructor. 
Students in this course are pursuing en- 
tirely individualized reading programs. 
The opening nine weeks of the course 
are given over to an introductory survey 
unit, the purpose of which is to give the 
students a background to assist them to 
select the books which they wish to read 
during the remainder of the course. Dur- 
ing the remaining nine weeks of the first 
semester and during the entire second 
semester the students pursue an entirely 
individualized reading program in which 
they are guided by their instructor. Two 
class periods each week are reading pe- 
riods in the library, and the third class 
period is given over to group discussion 
of reading of common interest. During 
the class periods in the library students 
read and their instructor observes their 
reading and confers with them. Shesgives 
special attention to students who have 
just completed reading one book and 
who wish to select a new book for 
further reading. Each three weeks the 
students studying world literature have 
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a half-hour individual conference with 
their instructor in the stacks of the lib- 
rary. During these conferences the stu- 
dent discusses with her teacher her read- 
ing and her reactions to it. These con- 
ferences are entirely informal and are 
quite similar to chats which two friends 
might have about books in which they 
are mutually interested. Books in the 
library stacks are immediately at hand 
and are referred to frequently as the in- 
structor suggests books which may in- 
terest the student. 

We are this year experimenting with 
a social science library adjacent to the 
offices and classrooms of the division. 
This library has a seating capacity of 
twenty-five and contains one thousand 
books. Received in the library are twelve 
magazines (Nation, New Republic, Sur- 
vey, Survey Graphic, Congressional 
Digest, Forum, Harpers, Scribners, 
Business Week, Atlantic, Social Service 
Review, and Today), and four newspap- 
ers, domestic and foreign (New York 
Times, Kansas City Star, Kansas City 
Times, and Manchester Guardian). The 
location of this library facilitates the use 
of books when they are needed during the 
class periods, for the professor can send 
a group of students to the library ta study 
a problem which has just been encount- 
ered; likewise, if there is a need for a 
group of books in the classroom, such 
books can be procured at a moment’s 
notice. We also find that having a lib- 
rary adjacent to the offices of the teach- 
ers proves helpful, for during their study 
hours in the division library students 
frequently go to the professors’ offices 
and consult regarding specific problems. 

In order that the social science lib- 
rarian may know the trends of class dis- 
cussion and be a cooperating instructor 
in each of the courses, her library 
schedule is so arranged that she can visit 
several classes each week and also par- 
ticipate in meetings of the faculty of 
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the division. Accordingly, when students 
come to the division library, the librarian 
knows the problems which are facing 
them and is prepared to guide and stimu- 
late them. We are also finding that 
the librarian’s familiarity with the work 
of each course in the division stimulates 


her to bring to the attention of teachers 


pertinent materials of recent publication. 
We are not yet prepared to evaluate our 
social science library. If, however, con- 
tinued experience proves its value, we 
are prepared to set up similar libraries 
for each of our instructional divisions. 
This semester we are trying in a lim- 
ited way an additional instructional de- 
vice which is making the library a more 
real part of our instruction. The head of 
our social science division provided our 
social science librarian with a list of his 
students together with the individual 
problems or projects upon which each of 
them is working. He then told his stu- 
dents to consult the librarian and report 
to her as well as to himself what materi- 
als they had found and what difficulties 
they were encountering. He stressed the 
point that every student is to make 
weekly progress reports. In addition to 
this the librarian has a card for each 
student. On this card are the problems 
upon which the student is working. Also 
recorded are the dates of conferences 
with the librarian and her judgment of 
the student’s industry and interest. At 
frequent intervals the librarian confers 
with the instructor and discusses the 
work of the students, pointing out those 
students who have failed to report their 
progress and discussing the work of the 
entire group. We have not yet proceeded 
far with this particular attempt to inte- 
grate our library and instruction in the 
social sciences. We find, however, that 
during the coming school year several 
additional members of the division wish 
to try out the plan, a plan which 
will make the social science librarian a 
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member of the instructional staff of the 
division. 

In discussing our library as related to 
instruction I have mentioned the follow- 
ing points, each of which should be pos- 
sible not only in the private junior 
college but also in many public high 
schools: 

1. The librarian is also dean of instruction. 
It might surprise some principals to know how 
much the librarian learns about instruction 
during his contacts with students as they come 
to the library to prepare assignments. The 
combination of librarian and supervisor is, I 
believe, one which might well. be considered 
in some of our high schools. 


2. Teachers are encouraged to work with 
students in the presence of books. To this end, 
we have a number of classroom libraries; we 
have a social science division library; we have 
classes which spend class periods in the library; 
and we have some teachers who hold individu- 
al student conferences in the stacks of our li- 
brary. 


3. In our social science library we are trying 
out a plan whereby the librarian has a definite 
knowledge of and a definite responsibility for 
the work of individual students. 


I regret that time does not permit ade- 
quate discussion of the libraries for rec- 
reational reading which we have in each 
of our six residence halls. These libraries, 
which include books, magazines, and 
newspapers, are being used extensively 
and are, we believe, having a constructive 
influence on the reading habits of our stu- 
dents. Dormitory libraries are, of course, 
impossible in the public high school. 
The principle of making readily avail- 
able books and magazines for pleasure 
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reading is, however, equally applicable 
to the private junior college and the pub- 
lic high school. ‘The possibilities of ro- 
tating libraries for pleasure reading in 
home rooms and in study halls offers, I 
believe, real opportunity for experimen- 
tation in the progressive high school. 

As a part of our library program we 
provide not only instruction in the use of 
books and of the library, but we also 
provide remedial instruction in silent 
reading when reading test scores reveal 
the need of such instruction. If remedial 
instruction in silent reading is, as most 
students of the problem agree, necessary 
at the collegiate level, how much more 
necessary is such instruction at the high 
school level. 

Our library program at Stephens Col- 
lege is of necessity adapted to our insti- 
tution, its characteristics, its needs, and 
its objectives. An examination-of the ac- 
tivities which we are carrying on reveals, 
however, wide applications which are 
possible in public high schools. We have 
discussed these particularly as related to 
classroom instruction. We have also 
touched upon the implications in the 
fields of recreational reading and of in- 
struction in the use of books. The objec- 
tives of our Stephens College library pro- 
gram are, in general, the objectives of 
the high school library. It is my hope 
that one outcome of our work at 
Stephens College may be to encourage 
in high schools and in colleges further 
experimentation to attain the objectives 
which we are convinced are worthwhile. 


A SENIOR SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR OUR DEVELOPING SOCIETY! 


Witt FRENCH 
. Tulsa, Oklahoma 


I DEsIRE this discussion to be concerned 
with the present and immediate future 
situation in secondary education. It 
should not be a visionary one concerned 
with some vague and relatively distant 
“new-day” future. While we may admit 
the value of formulating relatively re- 
mote goals for secondary education, yet 
this group is more immediately inter- 
ested in the present secondary school 
situation, and I shall, therefore, strive to 
keep the thought of this paper focused at 
a somewhat shorter range than might 
otherwise be the case. I have tried by 
the phrasing of the title to leave no op- 
portunity to hide behind the unreality 
of a fantastic future. “Our developing so- 
ciety” is used in the fitle in preference 
to some more futuristic phrase to imply 
the imminence of the secondary school 
situation which we are to consider. Our 
society has been, is, and always will be 
a developing one and the phrase is, 
therefore, used with reference to what is 
now going on in the world instead of 
what may be going on at some time in 
the future. Each of the past stages of 
development has brought reconstcuction 
problems. Some were more crucial than 
others, and some periods of development 
have affected education more than 
others. The present developmental shifts 
are both wide and deep and, being con- 
cerned with basic social and economic 
organizations—with the major institu- 
tions of our time—are undermining 
some of our educational programs. When 
all other values of life—from morals to 
money—are shifting, education is also 


1A paper read before the Association Friday, 
April. 20, 1934.—-THE EpirTor. 


reevaluated—or devaluated. When the 


‘wisdom of continuing our cherished 


forms of democratic government is skep- 
tically discussed, and the sacred rights 
of private property seriously questioned, 
can education expect to escape un- 
scathed? And frankly, should it want to? 

As far as American secondary educa- 
tion in particular is concerned, the pres- 
ent developments but bring to a climax 
a fifty year old movement for its reor- 
ganization. We need not review the 
changes in organization and extent or 
the growth in size which have occurred 
in secondary education since President 
Eliot’s day. Social and economic forces 
outside of the school are ot now for the 
first time demanding reorganization of 
secondary education, but on the con- 
trary, they have been demanding it over 
a long period and have gradually been 
bringing it about. At the present time, 
however, the secondary school has been 
rather suddenly and sharply brought 
face to face with situations produced by 
the depression and accompanying social 
and economic conditions affecting young 
people, and cannot, therefore, longer ig- 
nore the situation or longer vacillate 
about it. President Hutchin’s recent 
statement to the effect that there were 
now in the world just two places for 
young. people—in school or in jail— 
crisply calls attention to the growing un- 
desirability of secondary schools continu- 
ing to be selective in character. The 
alternative is less selective jails. The 
undesirability of a selective secondary 
school in a democracy has long been ad- 
mitted by many educational theorists. 
These theorists have been opposed at 
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times by intensely “practical” men who 
were sure that no modern society could 
support an adequate program of second- 
ary education for such large numbers as 
would be involved were the secondary 
schools to become committed to univer- 
sal education for all adolescents. Now the 
economic and industrial world developed 
by those same practical men and pow- 
ered by machinery of their invention 
finds that the young people for whom 
they did not want to provide in school 
are not wanted in the industrial and 
economic life of the community either. 
As the number of laborers needed de- 
creases, the number of young people de- 
siring free schooling increases. As a 
result, many now continue for a time in 
secondary schools not well adapted to 
their needs. Some others are involved in 
a relatively small conservation camp 
program, while many roam the streets 
and highways vainly seeking a place in 
this world where they really are wanted. 
Seventy-five years ago, an adult Ameri- 
can generation could dispose of its youth 
by a more or less magnanimous “Go 
west, young man, go west.” But today, 
with no geographical frontier to which 
to point youth, the adult generation can- 
not solve its youth problem merely by 
dispossessing youth of its cultural birth- 
right. And so it happens that the uni- 
versal education in a democracy, so long 
argued for as theoretically desirable, 
now for the most practical reasons is 
forced upon us. Again, it has been dem- 
onstrated that, in the end, the solution 
most sound in theory is also most sound 
in practice. True, the industrial world at 
the present moment is not eagerly en- 
thusiastic about having these young 
people in school, especially when it re- 
calls that it, of necessity, must help to 
meet the expense involved, but, after it 
has tried the jail alternative for a while, 
it will decide that the school is not only 
less expensive, but far safer. 
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Grant me only this one fact of mod- 
ern American life—that is, there is no 
place for young people except in school 


“and we need to search no further 


for a reason for a critical reexamination 
of our whole program of general educa- 
tion for young people. The old second- 
ary school program will not do. American 
secondary education has always been 
largely selective. It has expected many 
young people to drop out of school at 
early ages, and has, therefore, tended to 
offer a program somewhat in keeping 
with the needs of those who remain. 
With the rise of standards of living in 
this country has come the well-known 
extension of the average number of days 
which the younger generation remains in 
school. This growth in size, coupled with 
the necessity for securing continued fi- 
nancial support from the public, has 
gradually forced the secondary school to 
be less and less selective, but the rate of 
change has always dragged far behind 
the rate at which need for change ap- 
peared. Counts’ work in 1922 shows the 
degree to which American secondary 
education has been selective better than 
anyone else has done. He, however, only 
implies what now is apparent enough to 
be made explicit, namely that the selec- 
tive forces operating to eliminate the 
lower economic levels from the second- 
ary schools were as much or more out-of- 
school forces as they were in-school 
forces. What he actually shows in his 
study is the results of external social and 
economic forces operating upon the 
school rather than internal educational 
forces operating in society, although, of 
course, the latter were also present, In 
1922, the direction of those external so- 
cial and economic forces was towaxd the 
withdrawal of young people from sec- 
ondary schools, while now, the direction 
of the tide is no longer out, but in, and 
the secondary schools now find them- 
selves forced by external economic pres- 
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sure to provide a program of universal 
secondary education which should have 
been self-initiated by the schools and for 
more noble purposes. Thus, we now per- 
form as a task and under compulsion, 
and, therefore, without honor what we 
might have performed as a voluntary 
social service and, therefore, with honor. 

These same social and economic forces 
now not only bring us universal educa- 
tion with its larger numbers of students, 
but they also require us to retain this 
larger number of students for longer 
lengths of time than we have been plan- 
ning to retain even our more selected 
groups. We, therefore, have the double 
problem of providing education for more 
adolescents and for a longer length of 
time. There are now many social and 
economic reasons for expecting all youth 
to be in secondary schools of some kind 
to approximately the age of twenty, and 
few reasons why they should not be if 
the educational offerings of those schools 
are of the right character. Assuming that 
secondary education is to continue to be 
the type of education provided for ado- 
lescents as it is now, we are then con- 
fronted with a lengthening of the period 
of secondary education from the present 
typical six year period to one of eight 
years or more. This possibly means that 
the tendency to organize secondary 
education in two units of four years as 
popularized in the recent past by Cali- 
fornia is logical. We may find ourselves 
within the next few years confronted 
with the necessity of providing for a ten 
year period of secondary education, in 
which case a five-five division might be 
desirable. For this reason, the title of 
this paper speaks of the senior school, 
not of the senior high school, and the 
senior school is defined as one which will 
be comprised of what are now grades 
II, 12, 13, and 14, or possibly of grades 
12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. Correspondingly, 
beneath this senior school, we may find 
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a junior school caring for grades 7 to 10 
inclusive or possibly 7 to 11 inclusive. 
Thus, we have two units in which ado- 
lescents are to be educated—the junior 
school for the younger group and the 
senior school for the older group. Pri- 
marily, we are concerned in this paper 
with the senior school but the nature of 


‘the junior school program is basic to 


our discussion. A program of this junior 
school was presented by the writer at 
Cleveland in February at the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, 
and it appears in the current yearbook.* 
Suffice it to say here, therefore, that the 
suggested junior school program con- 
sisted of two cores, one of contemporary 
social study and one of science, the latter 
so taught as to show science as a tech- 
nique which utilizes Man’s natural and 
physical environment solely for the pro- 
motion of human welfare. A third aspect 
of the program was to be devoted to 
remedial and corrective work in the fun- 
damentals and in health and speech, and 
in acquiring any other socially valuable 
skill of which any particular individual 
was in need. The fourth and last aspect 
of the program presented was a cross 
between the present exploratory pro- 
gram of the junior high school, and the 
extracurricular activities program, the 
purpose being the developing and stimu- 
lating of wide ranges of interest. Thus 
around these functional centers, we unt 
fy the program of the junior school 
around social purposes; integrate the 
work of pupils into larger wholes; elimi- 
nate an array of subject titles without 
losing any of the socially useful mate- 
rial now taught under them, and simplify 
the whole administrative set-up of the 
school. 

1 The 1934 Yearbook of the (N.E.A.) Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals, Proceedings 
of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals, “A Tradi- 
tion-Free Curriculum for the Junior High School,” 
pp. 53-65. 
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With this junior school program in 
mind and with the older adolescent pupil 
population, and a large group of adults 
seeking additional general education, 
our immediate task is the development 
of a plan for a senior school. First, a 
socio-civic core for this school program 
should concern itself directly with the 
important elements of social, civic, or 
economic problems of current group- 
life. These students will, in a few months 
or years at the most, be adult citizens 
of the community. These current group- 
life problems or their immediate sequelae 
will form the very “subject matter” of 
civic thought and action as these young 
people enter upon the discharge of their 
legal citizenship responsibilities. As a 
matter of preparing for imminent respon- 
sibility, these same problems should be 
the subject matter of this phase of school 
work. These students will thus be 
brought face to face with the major as- 
pects of the paramount problems of the 
current social order. There will be op- 
portunity to observe citizens at work on 
their group problems and also to partic- 
ipate in forums and other extra-school 
phases of the educational program. 
Adolescents thus, through this social 
core in the senior school will be grad- 
ually inducted into the civic life of 
the community and the gap between 
school-civic activity and life-civic activi- 
ty will be closed. “The purpose here is 
for all children to become familiar with 
how group life is now carried on; the 
advantages and disadvantages of it ex- 
amined; its strengths and weaknesses 
observed and studied. To become ac- 
quainted with the problems involved and 
to study the merits of various proposed 
solutions. To see some of the background 
of these problems and situations with- 
out becoming so involved in the back- 
grounds as to forget the foregrounds. To 
get some experience in good methods of 
procedure to follow in solving social 
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problems and in meeting situations by 
having an opportunity to live in groups 
where life is lived at high levels and 
where its problems and situations are 
solved and met cooperatively and demo- 
cratically. In sum, to give the experience 
with group living that will emphasize the 
satisfactions to be gained by high grade 
group life and thus promote the desire 
and power to sustain it at such levels. 
The first responsibility of the curricu- 
lum of the secondary school is to do 
absolutely everything it can to create as 
much, of these abilities and dispositions 
in as many young people as the most 
functionally organized program of edu- 
cation which we are capable of conceiv- 
ing, can do. The very continuance of the 
social life of mankind seems to depend 
upon whether we can generate such 
power faster than the need for it de- 
velops. This social-life aspect of the cur- 
riculum must then make a direct, and 
effective attack upon this central prob- 
lem of our modern world.” 

This socio-civic core with its various 
ramifications should be planned to oc- 
cupy on the average approximately 
twenty-five per cent of the student day 
and will constitute the single constant 
of the senior school. A second proposed 
curricular activity of the school is a set 
of activities organized around the major 
interest of each pupil. Bagley, though no 
believer in organizing elementary or sec- 
ondary education solely around pupil- 
interest (nor is this planned here) says, 
“there should be abundant opportunities 
for the learner to follow the learning 
‘leads’ that his interests suggests.”? This 
center of work might well occupy ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of the school 
day. The theory upon which this provi- 


1Jbid, p. 59. 

2 William C. Bagley, “Modern Educational 
Theories and Practical Considerations,” in the 
Annual Report (1933) of the Department of 
Superintendence, N.E.A., p. 46. 
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sion is made is that as a result of eleven 
or twelve years of experience in a really 
rich program of education in an elemen- 
tary and junior school, most young peo- 
ple by late adolescence will have some 
strong and socially worth while interests 
to which they would gladly give most of 
their school time and which the school 
as a result of data secured through its 
guidance activities will consider socially 
profitable for them to follow. There will 
doubtless be’ some who though not 
possessing well defined major interests 
will willingly follow the school’s sugges- 
tions based upon its guidance data. At 
present, the number who would fall in 
this last group would probably be quite 
large due to lack of real exploratory op- 
portunity and to the restricted nature of 
the present school’s program. Elaborate 
upon the former, and broaden the latter 
in proportion to the range of abilities, 
capacities, and interests of the enlarged 
number of adolescents seeking some sort 
of education and the number of students 
who seem to have no major interests will 
be surprisingly reduced. For those few 
for whom no major interest center can 
be discovered, the minor interest pro- 
gram to which we soon turn can be ex- 
panded until such time as some major 
interest satisfactory to pupil and school 
appears. The expansion of the educa- 
tional opportunity to match the breadth 
of the legitimate interests of pupils may 
entail recognition by the school of cer- 
tain types of life activities not now 
regarded as worth educating for. How- 
ever, if anything persists as a life 
activity serving some social purpose, it 
is worth while to society to teach some 
individuals to perform the service better 
than they would otherwise be able to do 
it. Any program of education for adoles- 
cents short of this goal arbitrarily limits 
the educational opportunity of some. 
Consequently, the range of acceptable 
major interest activities will include 
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those at one extreme, classical enough 
to satisfy the most pedantic, while at 
the other we shall find some which now 
cannot come within the pale of the none 
too circumspect “extra-curricular” ac- 
tivities. 

For those students at the upper levels 
of achievement and ability, the major 
interest center will provide opportunity 
for the fullest development of special 
abilities or the attainment of a high de- 
gree of mastery in any chosen field. 
Students who may seek larger oppor- 
tunity in the field of the social relation- 
ships than the socio-civic core provides 
may find it here in broad comprehensive 
courses designed particularly for those 
who have a major interest in this field. 
Here, also, one may continue the science 
begun in the junior school—in fact any 
subject or activity for which the school 
can discover any individual aptitude, 
may be pursued by any student provided 
only that he is willing to expend real 
effort in an attempt to achieve therein. 
With about half the school day for this 
work, there will be opportunity for read- 
ing, research, group conferences with 
other students and the instructors, and 
experimentation or any other type of 
creative work called for by the character 
of the major interest. This provision 
for major interests should produce a 
type of young artists, scientists and 
scholars as nothing in the present school 
is designed to do, and largely upon the 
character and quality of the scholarship 
and talent displayed in this major in- 
terest center should be determined a 
student’s acceptability for advanced pro- 
fessional or technical education in the 
higher institutions. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this 
senior school reaches up beyond the lim- 
its of the present secondary school and 
is, therefore, dealing with older students, 
yet its program should permit neither 
too early nor too narrow specialization. 
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The last phase of this school’s program, 
planned to occupy approximately twen- 
ty-five per cent of the time, is to carry 
forward the third phase of the work of 
the junior school by permitting and en- 
couraging students to spend time in a 
continuous effort to widen their experi- 
ence horizons. The work here should be 
organized on the “short course”—func- 
tional unit—idea with a number of dif- 
ferent types of opportunity represented 
in the current offerings. Among these 
short course units should be some of a 
remedial nature for those needing spe- 
cial practice in basic skills for short 
periods. Each student’s program should 
show that from the total group of “short 
courses” offered he had selected a num- 
ber in a variety of fields. The variety in 
any week might run, for instance, from 
a review of recent books and plays, a 
traveling exhibit of Japanese prints, 
postage stamp art, the Tennessee Valley 
Project, Victor Hugo and his times, to 
the mechanism of the new electric gear 
shift for automobiles. Other types of of- 
fering should provide for engaging in 
various activities in the shop, laboratory, 
or studio just to “try one’s hand” at 
things which one sees others do so deftly. 
Among these should be a wide range of 
recreational pursuits followed by the 
young and adults of the society. The 
treatment of the material presented in 
this aspect of the program should be what 
is sometimes termed “popular” in that it 
is understandable for people who do not 
have a rich background of experience in 
the field. This should not, however, mean 
that it presents false ideas or that any 
peculiar details are played up out of their 
true proportion. The whole purpose of 
these units should be to provide oppor- 
tunity to satisfy a desire to know some- 
thing about a variety of past and present 
developments in many fields of human 
life without any intention of entering 
into a profound study of the material. 
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It is ‘a ‘minor interest program. Most of 
our present course instruction in the 
senior high school and college has been 


pitched at a level which presumes that 


each student, to satisfy the instructor 
must be trying to become a young spe- 
cialist in the field. Students soon learn 
to feign the degree of interest in each 
subject which the instructor expects. 
There is little place in typical course- 
work for a student to go who frankly ad- 
mits that while he has no burning inter- 
est in the field, he would like to be 
informed on the principal points as a 
part of his general education. This pro- 
posed minor interest program would 
meet this need, would promote the habit 
of utilizing the educative features of 
community life as a means of “keeping 
abreast of the times” and still permit 
time for the work which one’s genuine 
interest in one or two particular fields, 
makes one eager to do. 

It is obvious that support for such a 
plan for a senior school depends upon the. 
acceptance of the potential interests of 
adolescents and adults as a worthy basis 
for an educational program since two of 
the three proposed aspects of it are con- 
cerned with the student’s major and 
minor interest. The interests of pupils 
as the chief basis of an educational pro- 
gram have not been widely or freely 
accepted, largely because such an accept- 
ance runs counter to the social and eco- 
nomic philosophy and hence educational 
philosophy, which monarchy in govern- 
ment, aristocracy in the social structure 
and laissez-faire in economic life could 
support. No sound argument against in- 
terests as the basis for education is raised 
from psychological grounds, for those 
who teach the most functionless and 
meaningless subject-matter programs re- 
joice the most loudly at any evidence of 
interest on the part of the pupils. If we 
say that since interest is transitory it 
is therefore an unsound basis for an 
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educational program, we should also say 


that habits though once well set tend to 


disappear; that memory fades and skills 
deteriorate and that therefore all are 
poor bases for an educational program. 
As a matter of fact the transitory na- 
ture of interest makes it a good basis for 
a program of general education if 
breadth is a desirable dimension of such 
an educational program. Whatever the 
character of the educational program, 
the interest of the pupil—real or feigned 
—voluntary or compelled, is recognized 
as an essential element in the learning 
situation. Psychologically then we admit 
the necessity of a relationship between 
the pupils’ present or potential interests 
and his education, but as long as we 
cling to the remnants of an educational 
philosophy born of an age of political 
despotism, social aristocracy and eco- 
nomic scarcity, we shall continue to deny 
a proper place to individual interest in 
education. Admit the inevitability of a 
more democratic social order—that is, 
admit that we move toward an order in 
which as James Truslow Adams says 
“each man and each woman shall be 
able to attain to the fullest stature of 
which they are innately capable and be 
recognized by others for what they are, 
regardless of the fortuitous circum- 
stances of birth or position,” and you 
require an educational program which 
recognizes the essential social worth of 
the abilities, capacities, and interests of 
each person in that social order. Any 
society—democratic in the above sense 
—that educates any of its children can- 
not choose to educate those with certain 
abilities, capacities, or interests to the 
neglect of others. So far, what has ap- 
pealed to the interests and tastes of the 
socially and economically favored has 
set the approved educational pattern of 


1 Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the (N.E.A.) Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, Bulletin No. 50, p. 57. 
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the age. Extend to the social and eco- 
nomic areas the ideas of democracy now 
accepted in the political and religious 
areas; so arrange matters that the social 
and economic organization of society 
shall not prevent one’s having the oppor- 
tunity to reach the “full stature” which 
our political democracy seeks to guaran- 


‘tee, and you have an order in which a 


democratic educational program will 
provide for the development of all ca- 
pacities and abilities to their maximum 
social utility and will provide for the 
expansion and cultivation of interests 
and tastes over a broad enough range to 
accommodate the whole school popula- 
tion. The question is not whether its 
interests shall be the basis of the educa- 
tional program of the secondary school 
or not—they always have been—but it 
is rather one of whether the precon- 
ceived ideas of a few as to what are the 
approved interests shall dictate a nar- 
row educational program arbitrarily ex- 
cluding those whose abilities, capacities, 
and interests do not happen to fall within 
the approved range. An intelligent demo- 
cratic society will not tolerate such dicta- 
tion because it will recognize that it can 
reach its highest level of development 
only when the abilities, capacities, and 
interests of all are so developed and am- 
plified and stimulated through educa- 
tion that each member of society can 
make his maximum contribution to its 
general welfare. Those who now advo- 
cate a narrow program of secondary edu- 
cation are in the position of asking our 
social Sampson to shear his locks at the 
moment of his entrance upon his most 
ominous test of strength. 

And further, if we recognize that 
an intelligent society, having merged 
through the development of its tech- 
nology from a misty age of scarcity into 
the sunshine of a potential age of plenty; 
will not long deny itself the well earned 
blessings of this new day because of its 
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adherence to an outworn system of 
unrestricted, private profit we then find 
ourselves in a society abundantly able to 
provide both the materials and services 
needed to carry forward as extensive an 
educational program as would be nec- 
essary were the needs and interests of 
all adequately met. In our age of plenty, 
the schools will actually be asked to 
consume goods and services not only be- 
cause society will want more youths in 
school, but because it will recognize that 
the consumption of goods and services 
in a broad educational enterprise is a 
profitable investment yielding vast re- 
turns in the form of increased abilities, 
attained capacities and broadened inter- 
ests. 

Thus under the stress of present day 
life, we democratize our social and eco- 
nomic philosophy and, therefore, give 
consent to social and economic changes 
which bring into reality the democratic 
ways of living to which political democ- 
racy is but the stepping stone. We dis- 
cover that there are mow social and 
economic reasons for a broad enough 
program of secondary education to ac- 
commodate the total range of individual 
interests and capacities, and that the 
old limitation of the program to a cer- 
tain narrow range of interests and tastes 
is not only ethically and educationally 
unsound but socially and economically 
suicidal. We move toward an era in 
which the interests of the learner from 
childhood through adulthood will be 
more largely taken into account in the 
formulation of educational programs. 

We have then presented here a three 
phase senior school program. The first 
phase deals with the contemporary socio- 
economic life of the time. It provides an 
opportunity for all to read about, to 
write of, to discuss, to observe, to partici- 
pate in as a member of a group and un- 
der the guidance of capable leaders, the 
social, political, and economic life of the 
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time. Essentially, it is an experience in 
identifying, clarifying, and formulating 
social problems and situations, and an 
‘effort at deriving and testing solutions 
to those problems. It is a phase of the 
school program in which young people 
habitually face intelligently the prob- 
lems of group life and honestly and can- 
didly appraise situations and proposals. 
Only by including in the education for 
all youth a program which openly and 
squarely meets the social and economic 
issues of present day life can we keep 
our giant social structure from being 
pounded to pieces against the twin rocks 
of economic materialism on the one hand 
or militaristic autocracy on the other. 

A second phase of this program pro- 
vides opportunity for broadening one’s 
general education through a continuous 
exploration of various aspects of the 
environment and of the fields of knowl- 
edge. It gives a chance to know some- 
thing about, to learn how to do, to 
understand and appreciate the work, the 
activity, the skills, and interests of 
others. It is a minor interest program 
based on the theory that a broad cultural 
background grows out of a rich and 
varied assortment of interesting experi- 
ences with many aspects of other peo- 
ple’s work and thought. It tries to keep 
alive curiosity—the active agent in so 
much childhood education. It seeks to 
keep people “trying to find out about 
something new”—alert and eager to 
know. It is based on the belief that any 
interest transitory and irrelevant though 
it may appear to be, holds within itself 
greater possibilities for the education of 
its possessor than any amount of other 
material which someone else considers 
of interest enough to be worth teaching. 
Attention may come in response to an- 
other’s command, but true interest bows 
to no external authority. We educate 
best when we utilize interest most. 
Whatever is deposited as the result of 
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such experiences is one’s general educa- 
tion, and if we seek men and women with 
broad general educations as a result of 
their secondary education we shall need 
to rely more upon the creation of many 
minor interests rather than upon ex- 
posure to any specified subject-matters. 

The third phase of this senior school 
program is concerned with providing an 
opportunity for each youth to make 
maximum use of his abilities and capaci- 
ties in relation to a field of activity or 
study of consuming interest to him. It 
is based on the observation that young 
people do have deep and abiding inter- 
ests and on the belief that if our society 
provides for children and young adoles- 
cents the enriched and stimulating ex- 
perience which it can afford to give them 
in its newly achieved era of plenty that 
most youth of senior school age will 
have acquired deep interests of some 
social worth and value. 

The program as a whole looks toward 
the development of individuals who, in 
their school experience, have had first 
hand contact with contemporary group 
problems and situations and who thus 
meet their socio-civic responsibilities 
with more intelligence than is now the 
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case. In addition it seeks to provide a 
well rounded general education through 
the stimulation of a wide variety of in- 
terests and to endow its graduates with 
the tendency to keep on satisfying rather 
than inhibiting interests as they arrive 
throughout life. Finally, this program 
seeks the development of abilities and 
capacities of each to their highest levels 
by providing for their use and function 
in an activity—area of major interest to 
the learner. It presumes that we stand 
face to face with a potential social order 
in which the welfare of al/ depends upon 
all being able successfully and _ intelli- 
gently to discharge their socio-civic re- 
sponsibilities and where the happiness of 
each depends upon his being able to live 
understandingly and appreciatively with 
others while carrying on a zestful per- 
sonal life by reason of the possession of 
some deep and abiding interests in 
which he finds all the satisfaction that 
whole-hearted living can provide. In so 
far as present secondary school programs 
do not drive directly at some such goals 
for group life and personal living they 
satisfy neither the reasonable demands 
of society nor the eager expectations of 
youth. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE DEPRESSION? 


G. W. WILLETT 
La Grange, Illinois 


Wuat effect on curricula does a period 
of financial depression have? This query 
seemed to be very much to the point for 
the year 1933-34. At first thought it 
might seem almost a foregone conclusion 
that in a time of drastic retrenchment 
curriculum revision or any other unusual 
activity would be curtailed if not entire- 
ly. eliminated. This is not the case in 
actuality. One needs only to consider, 
however, that in most schools where 
curriculum revision has taken place, the 
actual costs in money to the school has 
been small, due to the fact that adminis- 
trators and teachers have performed this 
function almost without remuneration. 
‘Then, in the second place, if teachers are 
to have much larger classes, they be- 
come intensely conscious of the need for 
efficient methods and for eliminating un- 
necessary items from the materials which 
they need to get across to these larger 
groups. Corisequently, a considerable 
urge for curriculum revision finds its 
inception in the attitude of teachers. A 
third reason for emphasis on curriculum 
revision at such a time as we are now 
passing through is the social pressure 
which eminates from the general tend- 
ency to question many fermerly accepted 
principles of social, economic, and po- 
litical organization. Does the law of 
supply and demand still function? Are 
the discussions of earlier days on such 
subjects as Capital and Labor still ap- 
plicable today? What constitutes a good 
citizen under new deals of various 

1A report made to the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula in April, 1934. The data 
are drawn from a questionnaire study made in 
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kinds? What is the place of the individu- 
al in modern society? What is the com- 
munity’s responsibilities for its various. 
members? To what extent is the nation 
responsible for the welfare of any and 
all of its citizens? Such questions are 
far more vital to the public in times of 
stress and consequently force curriculum 
revision at least in communities which 
become acutely conscious on any one 
or more of their issues. 

Yes, there is curriculum revision in 
North Central schools. In fact, it ap- 
pears from a study of both the qualita- 
tive and quantitative responses to our: 
questionnaires that there is at least as 
much revision and probably considerable ~ 
more revision than in the days of finan- 
cial ease. It is true that in some half 
dozen cases, schools did indicate that. 
financial stringency. had caused the | 
abandonment of programs of revision 
which were already under way. It seems 
that in none of these cases had there 
been any major project initiated. On | 
the other hand, to offset these few re- 
ports come literally dozens of reports of 
preliminary work toward revision in one © 
or more subject fields. 

A noticeable feature of reports for the 
past two years is that of cooperative re- 
vision. In most cases this type of re- 
organization has been state wide. Three 
states in which many of the administra- 
tors seem well pleased with the outcome 
are, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Iowa. The South Dakota men seem 
especially well pleased with the state 
course in English which is a book of some 
800 pages. An interesting development — 
of a voluntary cooperative program is 
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that of the high school principals of 
Michigan. In this state the principals 
themselves are endeavoring to carry on 
effective revision. A somewhat similar 
development may result from certain 
activities instituted by the high school 
principals in Wisconsin. From West 
Virginia comes the request that sofne 
such organization as the Association 
should take over the program of revision 
because the expense of any real revision 
by local systems is almost prohibitive. 
What direction is revision taking? In 
what fields is there a real demand for 
revision or in other words in what sub- 
jects is dissatisfaction with the status 
quo most pronounced? Some seventeen 
schools indicate that they are revising 
the entire curriculum. A few years ago 
school people were much wrought up 
about science teaching. Science was 
the bone of contention. But today, 
curriculum changes in science, the god 
of the technocrats, is only mentioned 
by ten schools and in at least half of 
those, the only changes were in re- 
adjustments in general science, that 
conglomeration offered to ninth graders. 
Evidently science does not have the 
center of the stage in times like these. 
But look at social sciences; thirty- 
eight schools report directly that they 
are endeavoring to make changes in 
some phases of their social science. 
A look ahead at the returns received 
from a summary report indicates that 
this number would be increased enor- 
mously if one considered the reports 
as to changes in the teaching of civics, 
economics and sociology. Then, too, 
English which in many schools, if not all, 
is purely a social science because of its 
nature, is in a state of reorganization in 
at least 56 schools and commercial work 
(which likewise is of a social science 
type) is being revised in 13 schools. 
Truly, those fields which deal with 
human relationships are feeling the effect 
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of the special import of today. Contrast 
with the figures indicated the fact that 
mathematics is only mentioned 12 times 
and in several of those cases as only that 
mathematics which applies to some spe- 
cial vocational group, and you see the 
absence of social pressure. Or note for- 
eign language which is only reported 
three times, or industrial work and man- 
ual arts combined which are only men- 
tioned 8 times, or home economics which 
appeared but 3 times, or physical train- 
ing which Kenosha, Wisconsin, alone is 
endeavoring to revise. 

Several of the revisions in English are 
interesting in that they are being at- 
tempted to differentiate between the 
college preparatory student and the non- 
prep student or to set up special courses 
for pupils with low I.Q’s. Bisbee, Ari- 
zona, and Richmond, Indiana, are en- 
deavoring to distinguish between the 
academic and non-academic groups. 

Several reports of preliminary work 
for revision revealed the seriousness with 
which revision is being attempted. Com- 
mittee organization was shown, outlines 
of procedures were presented, and in 
some instances sources of materials were 
indicated through lists of publications 
which were to be used for source mate- 
rials. The influence of university courses 
on curriculum construction was plainly 
evident but in virtually every case the 
program presented showed initiative on 
the part of the administrator who de- 
veloped it. In two or three cases, the 
report indicated that the faculty was 
intensively studying recent literature on 
social, economic and political problems 
as a preliminary to making any attempt 
to modify what now exists. In one case 
the list of books being so studied was 
actually given. Certainly such programs 
of curriculum reorganization contrast 
favorably with many of the earlier 
changes in course of study which arose 
from personal bias or mere opinion. 
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The supplementary inquiry which was 
made by your committee arose out of an 
idea that some four years of hard times 
might have led to some serious modifica- 
tions of policies among schools in mat- 
ters of curriculum as well as in size of 
classes and the like. Accordingly the 
following supplementary questionnaire 
was mailed out with the usual question- 
naire: 


Name of High School 
Location of High School 
(Use back of sheet for comments if desired.) 
1. What courses, if any, have you dropped 
from your high school offering during the 
past yearP 
. For what reason or reasons? 
. Have you decreased the amount of time 
devoted to any subject—as for instance the 
number of hours for physical train- 
EN ee cre oe overs ere ve taraynete ere eas sie ere 

What subjects? 
4. Have you decreased or increased the em- 
phasis on extra curricular activities? 
5. Have you lengthened the school day?..... 
If so, how much? 
6. Have you shortened the school day?...... 
If so, how much? 
4. Have you combined any two or more 
courses into a single course? 
8. What changes if any have you made in the 
teaching 
(a) of Economics? 
(b) of Socidlogy? 
(c) of Civics? 
(d) of Industrial Education?.. 
(e) in vocational guidance?.... 
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The several items will be discussed brief- 
ly in the order in which they appeared 
on the questionnaire. 

In the matter of a school dropping a 
subject, it is important to know what has 
been dropped and the reason for drop- 
ping the same. If a subject is dropped 
because of lack of enrollment for the 
course it may signify a change in public 
sentiment toward work in that field. On 
the other hand if financial expenditure 
was the cause of elimination, the public 
may not have in any way disapproved 
of the subject. The reports indicate that 
in almost every instance either low en- 
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rollment or financial stress in the 
school’s program was the cause for drop- 
ping subjects. Physical education has 


- been dropped in 14 schools and seriously 


limited in others in all cases due to fi- 
nances. Home economics has suffered 
to the extent of having all phases or 
some phases dropped in at least 10 
schools and in most cases the elimination 
was not due to finances. Advanced for- 
eign languages suffered in at least 12 
schools but that was in most cases due 
to small enrollments. Latin did not dis- 
appear in any but the upper grades but 
beginning French lost out in 9 schools, 
Spanish in 8 schools and German in 2 


schools. Industrial Arts lost out entirely 


in 6 schools and in addition auto me- 
chanics were eliminated in 3, building 
trades in 1, printing in 2, watchmaking 
in 1, and agriculture in 2. The only 
changes in schools offering mathematics 
were in 3 schools which dropped trigo- 
nometry because of small enrollments. 
Music was dropped by 5 schools and Art — 
by 6 schools. Some courses in commercial 
subjects were dropped but usually be- 
cause of enrollment. Other cases of 
“dropped subjects” were too scattering 
to discuss. A total of 153 courses were 
reported dropped by this group of 354 
schools. Of this number 74 were drop- 
ped for financial reasons, 63 because of 
few persons electing the work and 16 for 
other reasons. In some cases of the 74 
dropped for financial reasons a further 
analysis would doubtless have revealed 
that the “financial reasons” was one of 
high costs for small classes. In fact, 
such was quite evidently the situation in 
a number of the cases. No academic sub- 
ject was reported dropped for purely 
financial reasons. 

Affirmative answers to the quety rela- 
tive to whether or not schools had de- 
creased the amount of time alloted to 
any specific subjects were made by 31 
schools. Under this category again the 
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academic subjects escaped unscathed 
while other subjects offered in much the 
same ratio that was true with the “drop- 
ped subjects.” Eighteen schools had de- 
creased the amount of time devoted to 
physical training, 5 the amount of time 
devoted to home economics, 4 the 
amount of time devoted to music, 3 the 
amount of time devoted to art, to short- 
hand and typing, and to manual train- 
ing, and 2 the amount of time devoted 
to bookkeeping. It may be well to say 
that in the cases of shorthand, typing 
and bookkeeping, the decrease was ap- 
parently justified by a reorganization of 
materials and methods in these particu- 
lar schools. 

To what extent are schools in these 
depression days holding the fort in car- 
ing for leisure activities of unemployed 
youth? It was thought well to find out 
if possible whether the program of finan- 
cial retrenchment which has caused 
heavier pupil-teacher loads had thereby 
tended to rob youth of opportunities in 
the fields of supplementary and compli- 
mentary activities of the school of the 
pre-depression days. Accordingly prin- 
cipals and superintendents were asked 
“Have you decreased or increased the 
emphasis on extra-curricular activities?” 
Sixty-nine schools of the 354 reported 
having some degree of changed emphasis 
other than normal. Of this group 42 re- 
ported an increase and 27 a decrease in 
emphasis on extra-curricular activities. 
Some of those reporting an extra- 
emphasis indicated a keen feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the extra hours of unem- 
ployment of youth. There seemed to be 
little evidence of any regional location 
of this feeling of responsibility unless it 
be in Illinois, Ohio and Minnesota. It is 
significant, however, that despite lowered 
salaries and increased duties, teachers 
and principals in this group of represent- 
ative North Central high schools seem to 
be maintaining a normal extra-curricular 
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program in better than go per cent of 
the cases. 

In times of depression will the school 
day increase or decrease? Many articles 
in educational journals and countless 
minutes of radio broadcasts have been 
given over to the decrease in the length 
of the school year. How does retrench- 
ment affect the length of the school day? 
For these 354 schools few changes in the 
length of the school day have occurred. 
A total of 37 schools have either length- 
ened or shortened the school day. Of 
these 37, 31 have increased the day by 
amounts from a minimum of Io min- 
utes to a maximum of 60 minutes while 
6 have shortened the day from a mini- 
mum of 10 minutes to a maximum of 
30 minutes. For those schools lengthen- 
ing the day the average amount is be- 
tween 30 minutes and 45 minutes per 
day. In a number of cases where the day 
was increased, comments indicated that 
this was a part of the program of adopt- 
ing a lengthened class period. 

Our committee has been interested in 
locating schools which are attempting 
to break across subject barriers. Hence, 
a question was inserted asking for any 
instance where two or more subjects had 
been combined. As was expected the 
reports on this particular question indi- 
cated a scarcity of such attempts. How- 
ever, a few cases worthy of note were 
reported. West Allis, Wisconsin, re- 
ported “Social problems in senior year 
of senior high school including problems 
of government, economics and sociolo- 
gy.” Likewise, Mitchell, South Dakota, 
indicated that a problems course in 
economics and sociology has been or- 
ganized under the name of Social Prob- 
lems Course. Seminole, Oklahoma, has 
combined sociology and economics into 
a course in Problems in Democracy. 
Williston, North Dakota, has amalga- 
mated civics, economics and sociology 
inte American Problems in Democracy. 
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Michigan City, Indiana, reports “We 
have instituted a new course for ad- 
vanced seniors in social science, called 
Advanced Social Science. It is largely 
a current problems course and is handled 
with “gloves off.” It is proving interest- 
ing and valuable.” Frankfort, Indiana, 
and North Little Rock, Arkansas have 
combined courses of economics and soci- 
ology into a single course. 

Elgin, Illinois, and Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, have combined commercial arith- 
metic and Business Training into a 
single course. Cincinnati, Ohio, has com- 
bined commercial arithmetic, Junior 
Accounting, and Typewriting I into a 
new course called Business Practice. 
Lawrence, Kansas, has combined second 
year shorthand and second year type- 
writing in a course called Secretarial 
Training. Somewhat similar combina- 
tions of shorthand and typewriting are 
reported from Dayton, and Columbus, 
Ohio. Two or three schools reported the 
substitution of Biology for Botany and 
Zoolgy but these changes were offset by 
an equal number who had displaced Bi- 
ology by Botany and Zoology. Hence, it 
is quite evident that so far as the ad- 
ministrators who reported are concerned, 
there is little attempt at combining two 
or more subjects into a composite course. 

Newspapers, magazines, orators and 
radio speakers have made much of the 
changing conditions in the economic, 
social, and political fields. To what ex- 
tent have new emphasis in these fields 
reached our high schools. With an eye 
to discovering the answer, a question 
was inserted inquiring what changes 
have been made in the teaching of eco- 
nomics, sociology, civics, industrial edu- 
cation and in vocational guidance. 

At least 80 schools reported some vari- 
ation in the teaching of economics. In 
most cases, such variation consisted in 
the introduction of current materials 
and a general broadening of the course. 
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Present day conditions were certainly 
influencing this work in these schools. 
Several schools report that they now in- 
clude the study of the NRA or other 
New Deal topics. Logansport, Indiana, 
expresses what many others express in 
varying language, as follows: “A greater 
attempt than ever is being made to 
make course more practical for fitting 
pupils to meet present conditions.” St. 
Joseph, Missouri, reports “Now com- 
pulsory.”’ One cannot but wonder if there 
may possibly be too great emphasis on 
the current situation, that is if some of 
the emotional upset may not tend to 
cause neglect of emphasis on funda- 
mental principles in economics. 

Some 35 schools reported modifica- 
tions in the teaching of sociology. By 
and large the change paralleled those 
in economics in the same schools. Here 
again current materials were very popu- 
lar. Hamtramck, Michigan, reports 
“Changed to meet the changed social 
conditions of our city.”” From Ashland, 
Wisconsin, comes a constructive sugges- 
tion—‘‘We have tried to meet the in- 
dividual student’s needs and desires 
both in class. I feel we have analyzed 
social attitudes and responsibilities for 
present conditions toward working out 
solutions for the future.” New Trier, 
Winnetka, Illinois—“We are trying this 
semester having pupils from sociology 
classes work at settlement houses Sat- 
urday mornings.” Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, is emphasizing the constructive 
phases of all relief work. Probably in 
few if any fields is there a wider range 
as to the contents of courses than in 
sociology. Hence, the change to the use 
of current materials may signify almost 
anything. In fact, sociology probably 
represents the teacher’s ideas as possibly 
tempered by that of the administration. 

Civics has much the same urge for 
current materials. Several schools report 
use of NRA literature. Canton, Ohio— 
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“Try to interpret the New Deal.” Sag- 
inaw, Michigan is “Emphasizing Ed- 
ucation.” In the course at Camden, 
Arkansas, there is “Increased emphasis 
on changed social conditions and meas- 
ures intended to meet them.” Some 50 
schools report revamping civics courses 
for the introduction of new materials in 
such courses. Certainly the social flux 
has made school people aware of the 
great unrest. It is to be hoped that the 
wheat exceeds the chaff in much that is 
now being forced into these curricula. 

Industrial or. vocational education for 
a changing social and economic world 
is a perplexing anomaly. If training is 
specific will there be calls for the par- 
ticular skill which is secured? If train- 
ing is general will the educated individu- 
al be sufficiently skilled to meet the de- 
mands for specific positions which may 
be available? In prosperous times, there 
will usually be a demand for skilled 
workers. In a period of depression, the 
more specifically the individual has been 
educated the greater the likelihood of 
there being no demand for his services. 
Hence, educators are placed in a quan- 
dary when vocational education comes 
to the fore. It is not now possible to 
tell a boy a job will be waiting for him 
if he does thus and so. 

Comparatively little was reported on 
vocational education. Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, reported that a course in in- 
dustrial relations had been introduced. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, declared that 
with them the work had “a new empha- 
sis.’ Wausaw, Wisconsin reported that 
they “Try to fit the times.” Salina, Kan- 
sas emphasizes the informational phases 
of the work. Centralia, Illinois, places 
“more emphasis upon information and 
less upon petty projects.” Bloomington, 
Illinois, declares “Gradually developing 
toward general shop idea introducing 
the student to a variety of occupations 
rather than limiting him to one field.” 
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One school in Ohio has “added a special 
course for undesirable boys.” Apparent- 
ly, little of a new type is being attempted 
in industrial education. 

Marion, Ohio, really sensed the situ- 
ation in regard to vocational guidance 
when it declared “Depression has 
brought really serious problems into 


'. .guidance.”’ York, Nebraska, was more 


specific in stating that “No teachers are 
ready to take charge of any practical 
course in Vocational Guidance. The 
teacher will attempt to teach general 
courses in vocational guidance and no 
very specific information in Guidance.” 
Appleton, Wisconsin, informs us that 
there is “More thoroughness in what we 
do but less purely vocational guidance 
than formerly.” Fordson, Michigan, is 
stressing the importance of remaining 
in school because of lack of jobs. Muske- 
gon, Michigan, probably voices the 
thoughts of many of us when they say 
“Somewhat at sea on vocational guid- 
ance since changes are occurring so rap- 
idly.” In Dubuque, Iowa, “More empha- 
sis is given to leisure time.” Des Moines, 
Iowa, devotes “More attention to civic 
implications of occupational lifeless time 
to specific details of various occupa- 
tions.” Mishawauka, Indiana, places 
less stress on vocational guidance and 
more attention is paid to vocational in- 
terests.” Galesburg, Illinois, Moline, 
Illinois, Boulder, Colorado and Lewis- 
town, Montana, reported increased activ- 
ity of one sort or another. Niles, Ohio, 
has developed a handbook for the work. 
Alton, Illinois, has added a course on 
vocations and Bozeman, Montana, has 
done likewise. In general it seems quite 
evident that comparatively little new 
departures are being initiated at least 
with an idea of making vocational guid- 
ance function for specific occupations. 
Now, what should be the work of our 
committee in the future? Several valu- 
able suggestions were offered. Lewistown, 
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Montana, suggests that the commit- 
tee should “make available the lat- 
est materials in brief form showing 
the trends in the new courses, the sur- 
veys, elimination of fixed college en- 
trance requirements, and emphasis on 
quality of work rather than quantity.” 
Williston, North Dakota, Nebraska 
City, Nebraska, and West Aurora, IIli- 
nois, make the same request. Independ- 
ence, Missouri, says— “I think the 
revision should be a continuous process 
and I think our Association should have 
a committee whose function it is to 
suggest material to high schools to be 
added or subtracted from the courses.” 
Several schools including Joliet, Illinois, 
Owosso, Michigan and Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, want help with social science mate- 
rials. Omaha inquires “How can the 
high school be more effective in build- 
ing a new world?” 

Lakewood, Ohio, reports “My sugges- 
tion is that the committee should make 
a study to get more live material into the 
high school curriculum.” In similar vein, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, urges that the 
committee ‘Help us to convince ‘died in 
the wool’ college trained teachers of 
1910 vintage that times have changed.” 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, voices the same 
proposal when it asks the committee to 
do “Anything that will disturb the com- 
placency of Senior High School teach- 
ers.” New Trier High School, Illinois, 
declares “I think we are handicapped by 
the science requirements of ‘so many 
set experiments.’ This is the poorest 
feature of science work in the second- 
ary schools.” Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
which has been in very close touch with 
the Association for years believes ‘“The 
committee should see to it that the North 
Central Association reorganization is in 
accord with the general revision pro- 
cedures which are taking into account 
functional objectives and unit course 
organization.” From Rockford, Illinois, 
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comes this suggestion—“I feel that with 
the college and university leadership 
which we have available, it should be 
possible to organize course of study com- 
mittees representing recognized high 
schools, in English, social science, and 
science especially. These committees 
could do a piece of work which would 
be very helpful to all the high schools 
of the North Central Association.”’ Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, feels that the 
North Central Association could do a 
good job because it could actually 
finance the undertaking. Centralia, II- 
linois, looks some distance into the fu- 
ture when it expresses its credo as 
follows: “I believe the work your com- 
mittee and others are doing is prepara- 
tory to a compulsory standardization of 
courses to be offered in schools, probably 
ultimately from a national source of 
supervision.” In the opinion, of the in- 
dividual who answered from West Allis, 
Wisconsin, the committee ought ‘to con- 
duct a study of the methods of teach- 
ing—this is of more importance than 
content.” Certain schools complimented 
the committee on its endeavors but Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, issued this rather point- 
ed statement, “I do not see where the 
Com. is making contributions compar- 
able to the work they are putting on it.” 
It is impossible to determine whether 
the term, “Com” refers to our individual 
committee or to the entire Commission. 
The committee appreciates such com- 
ments but in as much as to date the only 
costs to the Association from this com- 
mittee have been those arising from 
printing questionnaires, postage and a 
mere minimum of stenographic assist- 
ance, the committee is prepared to con- 
tinue its work for the benefit of those 
who do seem to want its help. 

This committee cannot reorganize the 
curricula of North Central Association 
schools. That never was its function. It 
was set up as a fact finding committee 
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with the additional possible function of 
becoming an exchange medium for ideas 
which those in the field were develop- 
ing. The matter of setting up standards 
probably will never be a function of this 
commission. Ours is a research commis- 
sion rather than a standardizing agency 
and in our opinion should always remain 
such. 

Now there is a suggestion which seems 
worthy to be made in the form of a 
recommendation which at the proper 
time I am prepared to make. That is 
that either the Commission take action 
toward the appointment of some one of 
its members as a corresponding secretary 
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from whom schools may make inquiries 
on curricular matters or that this com- 
mittee be authorized to designate one 
of its members or a party entirely out- 
side the committee but directly respon- 
sible to it as a corresponding or coordi- 
nating secretary to facilitate the matter 
of schools with similar problems getting 


‘in touch with each other and to direct 


any school to possible sources for in- 
formation which they may desire. Our 
committee’s work has been far more in- 
teresting than earlier. Maybe there is a 
depression elsewhere but certainly there 
is no slacking in curricular interest in 
our Association. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS A CAREER FOR THE 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY* 
GrorcE E. CARROTHERS 
University of Michigan 


THE topic assigned to me for this paper 
is a challenging one. It suggests at once 
the possibility of an outlet for the grow- 
ing number of doctors of philosophy 
being produced by universities and col- 
leges, and a possible source of better- 
trained teachers for secondary schools. 
The topic deserves careful consideration 
from both points of view, that of the 
producer as well as that of the possible 
consumer. The theme will be treated 
under four headings: (1) Production of 
Doctorates by American Universities, 
(2) Possibility of Securing Positions in 
College Teaching, (3) The Need for 
Better-Trained Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, and (4) The Possibility of Us- 
ing Holders of the Doctorates in Second- 
ary Schools. 


PRODUCTION OF DOCTORATES BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The Research Information Service of 
the National Research Council in “Re- 
print and Circular Series,” No. 105, 
dated 1933, published some interesting 
figures on the steady increase in the num- 
ber of doctorates conferred each year in 
the sciences by American universities 
over a ten-year period, 1924-33. Table 
I, taken from this pamphlet, shows the 
number of doctorates in the sciences con- 
ferred according to subjects for the one 
year 1933. Chemistry, with 417 degrees 
awarded in 1933, has within one of the 
same number as the total of the next 
four highest. The total numbers awarded 
for the five years were: 1929, 1,025; 

1 Reprinted by request, and with the permission 
of the publishers, from the Journal of Proceed- 


ings and Addresses of the Association of American 
Universities, 1934.—TuHE EpiTor. 


1930, 1,074; 1931, 1,147; 1932, 1,241, 
1933, 1,343—a total of 5,830. Depres- 
sion years apparently brought abund- 
ance in the harvest of scientific doc- 
torates conferred. 


TABLE I 


DocTORATES IN THE SCIENCES CONFERRED 
ACCORDING TO SUBJECTS, 1933 


Chemistry Wa. secc seco coe ee eee 417 
WIEDYSICS: s/eisis wile.» sie sreions s/s evellaendlon oper e meses ten 123 
ZOOOLY.— fs wis cicie cate ore biewccror rey cteeeneene en II5 
Psy chology.> i deccinsste saoeaes cee ales IOI 
Botany. occ. cissciscsic chetaierais eee ctoctiayetes seen tees 79 
Mathematics: <4...0:.< sara. tesraess ol mere oie ere 78 
ENSINCCLING lero cies seerew caer eee 75 
Geology iscssc ce ieee dare aise Sere 66 
Physiology .-h.asaavas cece see eee 39 
Agriculttre”: co Faia ee ee eee 36 
Bacteriology® ©. cc e)ciactosusraceie cum eierene 36 
Pathology: a. scsp-neuss asercin eke eee 23 
ANATOMY, “are ays svesecs sieves aise oho ee Ee Yi 
Entomology” ssc cs. scien aoe ee ere 17 
Genetics Wac.c se ecee eres Gis tahe alee eee es eS 15 
Horticulture; “canavisscs ae eee 15 
Anthropology. .2ic. wos cco eee 13 
Pharmacy sris/.sockie bist ue See een 13 
Archaeology... 0:00 seco eee ee eee ae) 
AStronOMmy. 2 Sxgesce cece sere eee 10 
Geography icaec nae ose Ce ee Io 
Public shealth=: 34... ce eae eee Be) 
Medicine and surgery................05 Io 
Metallurey — care. os: ncesiee Sees ee 9 
Paleontology.) jc aceite ne renee 6 
Total = seacisis veh Seton eee ee 1,343 


Table II shows the total number con- 
ferred by each institution over the ten- 
year period. This table shows that each 
college or university has granted from 2 
to more than 800 in the decade. Twenty- 
one of the institutions have conferred an 
average of 10-80 each year, while with 
some others the issuance of a Doctor’s 
degree is a rare occurrence. 
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TABLE II 


DoctTorATES CONFERRED IN THE SCIENCES 
ACCORDING TO UNIVERSITIES, 1924-33 


Institutions Con- Ten-Year 

ferring Degree Totals 
Chicarogcrraci eerie mas none et eee 832 
MISCONSIN GE Rise ean. eechi non sarees 686 
Comell ae tend caste cnpiow oor he oreiee outs 658 
OUNSSELOPKING wed e iano ce eee 552 
Solimblbencc ne si Recs ee ete 550 
Michigan’ se sav. ore ions hens peatan 438 
WAI Orniaweer ee a emis Sie 423 
Males Santon ics Seri ahs cieiniien’ deus ie rents erence 423 
IMiIMmneSO tants reine on cr cts cian. scales 419 
OITORS CALC Ares adenine Carats Meaive tess 419 
arvardeee ind. wn eee eee Obs mee ee on 407 
ENIin O1Sie tor sitter nek elaine Cae estos nine eee 394 
OWA Mier e ss anoint oe hee ns 309 
Towa state: College’. 55. ans.cmi sicaiiticels s 232 
Massachusetts Inst. Tech............... 207 
BONNSY LVANIA wc ict c ais ool ehors ove ol praeisis oaks 203 
PIN COLON aa eiealcvens lees is ate alors © iss 6 ne ose 201 
EAMLOLG ie se cca staid esiie sew alele ramets 199 
Californias Insts) eChiunc.cis cies bielsc ict cos 178 
Pittsburgh eer. seis Hace asec ceive elias 133 
ING Wad OL Kae trcyar. ctereiore forensic g evsteietersvonccste 109 
OCIA AME Ree ces oe oaete sS faite 87 
RIRCINNSEE Peco nee niegee «3 plated aa 80 
IN OFENW ESLER Cy rye ctercrctyeiGiere sie crstaimare o/s 19 
ESV O WIT eercre cre Me s)sccoheians! pivaifaysual eunstoveiwieve:aretediets WI 
Niel SAS Mien Bot arate eteiste: «la eiesrevesama, «chavs uetener 68 
COME Ta oes EOS nore ea RM RCH EET 60 
Iara ee kore in icy ats eau aicrwter ato ways of nis ole: sisheiee 60 
Washington Univ. (St. Louis).......... 58 
Par yland i ireracvesccrocveus te inlele ere tare lolorstelersce 56 
CWatholicuee ree cons sears one ees eee 53 
DVIISSOUT Maps crs tier sacerssoie seks cleat) osteo sl pahehl> 52 
IN GD Ta Skea cre ae mycin cnet sSusyatersas.ciaie ie Sears 51 
\"GEMbTAG ao4 boc0o sn Inn dco déebop ono 50 
4 NOS SARE AURA EG AP a a A 48 
Norns Carolina tats ccmt cts tte cece 45 
Georges Washington f.).6 cies siselsie si a 42 
REPENS Teer rerelesic sere chewsia oe.a¥ 4) sig7 sus, c1ais sisioians 41 
Pennsylvania State College............. 40 
IMichisan) State College. ./)... 25... 5000. 35 
1A V6 (el AT ate Gin Gato cheer OB Be Cone aca 34 
MK ae hte trans kar niteaus ays Reetots so ehh 31 
Western Reserve «2.0.05 s.c00sceeseees 30 
LGR. “osedoosae emo gmadbibcbooeds 29 
Rensselaer Polytech. Inst................ 29 
WOOP AMO te erecreeie eshote Heleiay's ats" snste eres: 6.0\csicne 26 
RIPE MO LTISLIEULE pects crore mayeyeravertore never 250 25 
PRG CH ESCO Tae are teres oe cot oxe "sigs Seats fentesil chansons, 24 
PRTNVETICATIN reise eiePh ie lols Sie re bes oo sieroutle NE 23 
SESE OUIS-shiecais rere ce ne sicko siayerere cake Ceres oN 
1 Bibbife tis. iho oa ever cub tire costes each Sect eacoens 20 
SHAPES Pods shou oqulequan te axmuraomonad 18 
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Bryn: Mawr College 05 ..5.4. 0: vues 15 
Notre: Damen sana candace eres 15 
Massachusetts State College..... ire utes II 
New York State College (Forestry)..... 8 
Vanderbilt —s,\cistcec made cncre someone 8 
Oregon Genes os te he oe ee eee i 
FLUANE? Vaca asSeyinetre esac tiene 7 
George Peabody College................ 6 
State College of Washington............ 6 

“USTELO) We Sinan Otic —-SOGaGORe Anne norh,. oc 5 
Georgetown 4. sackiUs socan meee 4 
Lawrences vesiantin re eee ee eee 4 
Arizona.) tek Sot haca ens eee eae 3 
Marquette. (220s amanactcuhereee 2 

Total® Arak ice cee eae neeor 9,458 


Since no corresponding list of doc- 
torates in other fields was available, the 
writer took the University of Michigan 
as a sample and made a check on the 
doctorates of philosophy awarded in that 
institution over the thirty-year period 
from 1904-1905 to the year 1933-34. 
Table III shows a total of 960 doctorates 
awarded in the thirty-year period in all 
departments, 297 during the first twenty 
years and 663 during the last ten years. 
Apparently the production of Doctor’s 
degrees has been accelerated very greatly 
during the last decade. 

Of the 663 degrees awarded during the 
ten years, 375 were in the sciences and 
228 in other subjects. The total number 
of doctorates in the sciences from Ameri- 
can universities for the ten year period 
of 1924-33, as given by the National 
Research Council, was 9,458. Using the 
ratio 375:9,458::288:x, we obtain 7,263 
as the probable number receiving de- 
grees in subjects other than the sciences 
during the ten years. This would mean 
a grand total of approximately 16,721 
doctorates of philosophy awarded in the 
ten-year period. Since this degree is usu- 
ally sought by persons desiring to teach 
in college, it is clear that a very large 
supply of possible teachers is being pro- 
duced in this one field alone. The ques- 
tion before the producer is: What to do 
with the product? 
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A CAREER FOR THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


POSSIBILITY OF SECURING POSITIONS 
IN COLLEGE TRAINING 


The possibility of the holder of a 
Doctor’s degree securing a position in 
college teaching or in industry is de- 
cidedly less favorable today than was 
the case a few years ago. The findings 
of the study made by Umstattd,* of the 
University of Minnesota, are merely a 
corroboration of smaller studies made 
by others and of the conviction which 
is generally held, viz., that the number 
of yearly appointments being made by 
colleges to their staffs is decreasing. 
Umstattd found: 


The average number of appointments per 
institution decreased from 10.7 in 1920-21 to 
6.9 in 1931-32, a decrease of 35 per cent. There 
was a decrease of 47 per cent in land grant 
institutions, 21 per cent in teachers colleges, 
26 per cent in private institutions, 15 per cent 
in small and 4o per cent in large denomina- 
tional institutions, The average number of 
appointments increased in the municipal insti- 
tutions from 12.2 to 25.8, an increase of I11 
per cent. 


This last statement holds a grain of 
encouragement for the possessor of a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree until he 
examines more closely the original fig- 
ures. This reveals that only 49 of the 
1,315 appointments made during the 
year 1920-21 were made by municipal 
institutions, 3.7 per cent of the total. It 
is also noted that of the 49, only 2 hold- 
ers of the doctorate were appointed, 
about fifteen-hundredths of 1 per cent. 
Any increase from this low base would 
naturally be a large increase. There are, 
of course, relatively few municipai uni- 
versities. 

It is apparent that institutions con- 
ferring advanced degrees do about every- 
thing that is humanly possible and 
ethically acceptable to see that their 


1James D. Umstattd, Supply and Demand of 
College Teachers. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933. 
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- graduates are placed. One municipal in- 


stitution reported to Dr. Umstattd as 
follows: “Aid given through our place- 
ment bureau. Over 100 personal letters 
sent to deans and presidents of colleges 
throughout the country regarding candi- 
dates available; following up by tele- 
phone, letter or wire every notice of a 
vacancy.” Three land-grant institutions 
reported that they took care of most of 
their unemployed doctors by assistant- 
ships, part-time instructorships, and 
fellowships. One private institution re- 
ported: “Certain students who had 
received their Doctor’s degrees but who 
failed to obtain educational positions 
were given a monthly stipend until an 
appointment could be secured. Two 
large institutions reported that some of 
their candidates were pursuing course 
work in education to qualify for high 
school teaching.” One of these institu- 
tions may have been the University of 
Michigan. It is not possible for a teacher 
in Michigan public schools to be paid 
tuition funds unless he holds a teacher’s 
certificate. Such a certificate can be ob- 
tained only after securing a certain lim- 
ited amount of professional study. 

The final conclusion of Umstattd was 
as follows: 


Although most methods used to aid doctors 
of philosophy without positions are bringing 
returns in the form of researches, teaching, and 
other services to the institutions, they are 
largely makeshifts to meet the emergency and 
rarely a part of the planned program. Conse- 
quently they constitute an unexpected drain 
upon the resources of the institutions . 
The problem will become more acute as the 
surplus of unemployed college teachers in- 
creases, and should receive immediate, nation- 
wide consideration. 


In order to secure further evidence on 
the employment situation, a careful 
check was made with the different de- 
partments in the University of Michigan 
and with the University placement bu- 
reau on the status of the 95 recipients of 
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the doctorate from the University of 
Michigan during the year 1933-34. 
Table IV pictures the situation in brief 
form. 


TABLE IV 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN OCTOBER, 1934, OF 
THE 1933-34 RECIPIENTS OF THE DOCTOR OF 
PuHILosopHy DEGREE FROM THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


College or university position of a seem- 
ingly more or less permanent nature .. 29 

Assistantship, instructorship, fellowship, or 
other emergency position ............ Vy) 

Employed by oil companies and other 


PUSINESS FHITINS HY sievereterers, ccie teseiateteroistcte sve 17 
Work in some way connected with the 
NRA, TVA, or other position as part 
orsthesNew Deal tarcscovecmise cee I4 
Not in any sort of work or position at 
lca. ShologonosooGodonweconleTous II 
Married women, homemakers at present. 4 
Preacher, education association, welfare- 
fund GWOrker) mnetis creilinnectncecete store 3 3 
Totalieny. ask <tr eys ola sic eeaersteeatis eanere ee 95 


It appears that approximately one- 
third of those receiving Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degrees secured college teaching 
positions of a more or less permanent 
sort. Seventeen obtained temporary 
part-time employment as assistants in 
schools and colleges. Another seventeen 
of these men with the advanced degrees 
secured employment with the Standard 
Oil Company, Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, Gulf Oil Company, Dupont Com- 
pany, or other business firms. Eleven are 
not employed. 

In this connection one other item 
ought to receive consideration—the re- 
port made at the April, 1934, meeting 
of the North Central Association on 
“The New Standards for Accrediting. In- 
stitutions of Higher Education in the 
North Central Association.”? This re- 
port was adopted and the new stand- 
ards are now in use. Already the 

2NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY: 


Reports Relating to the Revision of Standards, 
Vol. IX, No. 2 (October 1934). 
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influence of the report is being felt in 
North Central territory and in some of 
the other associations. Since the new 


policy is definitely committed to a wider 


base for the judging of faculty compe- 
tence than merely that of holding ad- 
vanced degrees, and since a considerable 
number of very effective college teach- 
ers do not hold the Doctor’s degree, but 
do qualify fully under several of the 
other eight important items as listed in 
the Institutional Pattern Map, the defi- 
nite indication is that in the future con- 
siderably less emphasis will be placed on 
the holding of the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree than has been true in the past. 
This will be specially true in the smaller 
colleges for whose staffs the larger uni- 
versities have been training specialists 
in research, even though these colleges 
proclaim teaching as their strongest 
feature. With this special pressure of the 
accrediting agencies relieved, there may 
result a lessening of the demand for the 
employment of some of the highly 
trained specialists unless at the same 
time they are known to be good teachers. 


THE NEED FOR BETTER-TRAINED 
TEACHERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


There appears to be very little ques- 
tion as to the need for better-trained 
teachers in secondary schools. Discus- 
sions with numerous principals and 
superintendents, as well as personal ob- 
servation in the visiting of many high 
schools every year, all lead to the same 
conclusion. Secondary-school teachers 
with limited preparation often take too 
large a share of their extra time to study 
the daily lessons in order to keep ahead 
of their classes. Comments of high- 
school pupils reveal clearly that stholar- 
ship is a decided help in making good 
with adolescent youth. Teaching, as well 
as pupil interest and happiness in many 
a secondary school, could be greatly im- 
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proved if teachers were better prepared 
in their teaching fields. 

In order to secure better-trained ad- 
ministrators for member schools, the 
North Central Association voted to re- 
quire that the administrator “ .. . shall 
hold a master’s degree . . . and shall have 
had at least six semester hours of gradu- 
ate work in education. . . .” While on 
the whole this requirement is a good one, 
it was probably a mistake to make man- 
datory the six hours of graduate work in 
education. When a considerable num- 
ber of secondary-school administrators 
have had from thirty to fifty semester 
hours of professional work in their un- 
dergraduate days, one may well raise 
seriously the question as to the relative 
usefulness of additional courses in edu- 
cation. The writer believes that six 
semester hours of graduate work in Eng- 
lish would have been better, if any one 
subject had to be named specifically. If 
time were available and.if it were at all 
necessary, it would be quite easy to 
make a case for the value of a broad 
knowledge in the field of English and 
a facility in its spoken and written use 
on the part of school administrators. 
There is neither time nor necessity for 
this. 

As a part of the investigation car- 
ried on in the course of preparing this 
paper, a personal letter was written to 
several of the best administrators of 
secondary schools in the Middle West. 
Each of these men and women is re- 
sponsible for a large high school, the 
kind of school into which doctorates are 
to go if they are to teach on the second- 
ary-school level. A majority of the 
principals found time to write replies, 
each one of which was serious in tone, 
clear in statement, and indicative of 
considerable previous thought on the 
problem. The letters were from one to 
four pages in length, single spaced. The 
schools represented have a total of 679 
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teachers and 18,134 pupils, an average 
of 1,511 pupils per school. 

One of the questions raised concerned 
the extent to which teachers in second- 
ary schools could improve their teaching 
by a broader and deeper acquaintance 
with the subject being taught. Every 
reply stated that there is great need for 
improved scholarship on the part of 
teachers in secondary schools. One man 
stressed the “tremendous variability in 
the background of secondary-school 
teachers.” Teachers who have been em- 
ployed recently, as well as those who 
have continued studying while teaching, 
appear to be well qualified. Others seem 
to know less relatively than when they 
entered teaching. One writer stressed the 
fact that a better acquaintance with the 
teaching field is of far more importance 
than a knowledge of “theories of edu- 
cational psychology.” While some prin- 
cipals felt that their own teachers were 
well qualified in their teaching fields, the 
impression in general was that second- 
ary education would be improved if 
better-educated teachers could be se- 
cured. 

A second item proposed was as to the 
way teacher limitation made itself mani- 
fest. Some of the comments on this 
were as follows: “Lack of knowledge 
... results in... lack of ability to show 
relations with other fields. . .. Dogmatic 
attitude of mind.. . tends to make her 
a textbook teacher.” “ ... Lack of broad 
general knowledge of their subject... 
background weak . . . Their ability to 
make applications in the light of present 
day affairs is meager . . . particularly 
noticeable in social science teachers.” 
“ |. . Difficulty in understanding that 
the departmental walls between different 
types of subject matter are only arti- 
ficial. . . . Lack of a concept of the fun- 
damental relations which connect all 
fields of knowledge.” There is apparent- 
ly no doubt in the minds of these men 
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and women who are responsible for the 
administration of some of the largest 
secondary schools of the Middle West 
about the difficulties under which their 
teachers labor when they are short in 
preparation for the work to which they 
are assigned. These principals will wel- 
come any help on this program which 
colleges and universities can give them. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF USING HOLDERS OF 
THE DOCTORATE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


A third type of inquiry concerned the 
possibility of improving teaching in high 
schools by employing some of the 
trained doctors being graduated by lead- 
ing universities in the fields of Chemis- 
try, Zoology, Mathematics, English, 
History, and other departments. The 
first reply received was from the holder 
of a doctorate. It stated: “I am very 
doubtful if highly trained doctors would 
improve the teaching in secondary 
schools at all.” Another letter: “I am not 
inclined to think that the teaching in 
secondary schools would be improved 
by employing doctors graduated by 
leading universities trained as they are 
now being trained. My experience with 
teachers in secondary schools who have 
the Doctor’s degree has been rather dis- 
appointing. Their teaching is usually of 
an inferior type.” Another: “Teaching 
might be improved for the brightest 
minds. . . . This would be true only if 
they had done certain teacher-training 
work and were familiar with the prob- 
lems. ...” “My experience has been 
against doctors of philosophy in second- 
ary schools.” Still another: “ ... The 
employment of a few doctors .. . should 
improve the teaching in secondary 
schools materially if they were the right 
kind of persons to begin with... . ” 
“... Teaching . . . should be improved. 

. . However, if the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy comes through the university lack- 
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ing the broad outlook on the affairs of. 
the world and .. . bound in a narrow 
avenue banked by high scholarship, I 


- should consider him as a detriment. 


Youth wants a person who is broad 
enough to see the problems and condi- 
tions under which the child lives.” An- 
other said: “ ... Teaching would not 
be materially improved. . . . I think this 
type of training as now handled in the 
universities tends to unfit an individual 
for teaching on the secondary-school 
pupil’s level.” Still another: “It depends 
on the doctor.” 

At this point one is reminded of some 
of the terse, thought-provoking state- 


-ments! of President Frank of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. You will recall his 
statement that “... at the beginning of 
the age of specialization, the scientists 
went scurrying off to their severely sepa- 
rate provinces to dig for new knowledge. 
... Then he adds: “Specialization is 
a spade. Its function ends with the dig- | 
ging. It has little to bring to the enter- 
prise of evaluating and bringing into 
creative relationship the facts it un- 
earths.” And again: “ . . . Little head- 
way can be made in equipping the edu- 
cational system of the West for its social 
function until its ground plan reflects 
a recognition of the deep-going differ- 
ence between scholarship and educa- 
tion.” This same idea seems to have been 
held by the practical men and women 
who are administering secondary schools 
today. 

Inquiry was also made as to the way 
holders of Doctor’s degrees would per- 
sonally fit into school staffs and com- 
munities. It is a clearly recognized fact 
that the school and community meet the 
person before meeting his scholarship. 
Even though he may be an unknown 
Einstein in embryo, the teacher may be 
hindered in rendering the best type of 


1 Glenn Frank, Thunder and Dawn. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. 
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service on account of personal or pe- 
culiar individual characteristics. The re- 
plies almost without exception stressed 
the feeling that present-day holders of 
doctorates would not be able to adjust 
their lives and their teaching to the 
pupils in high schools and to citizens in 
the community. Such expressions as 
these were used: “They might insist on 
being called ‘doctor.’” “Too lofty and 
often too modern.” “Misfits.” “ .. . Cer- 
tain aloofness on the part of high- 
school teachers who may feel that the 
highly trained specialist ‘high - hats’ 
them.” Others said: “..... ¢ Will ft. . . 
both harmoniously and happily if they 
will bring themselves down to the level 
of instructing adolescent children.” An- 
other said: ‘This, however, again seems 
to me a matter of the personal equation 
and not necessarily one that is tied up 
with .. . training... .” Also: “I believe 
the degree of harmony and happiness 
with which the doctorates would fit into 
the high-school. program would depend 
entirely upon the individual doctors con- 
cerned. The Ph.D. does not change the 
essential nature of the individual.” One 
man said: “ ... {It would be somewhat 
of a shock to the entire school organiza- 
tion and community. Many would think 
the doctor a lost chord in other lines and 
that he resorted to secondary education 
for a livelihood.” 

The few recipients of Doctor’s degrees 
with whom this topic was discussed, two 
of whom are teaching temporarily in 
secondary schools, expressed the feeling 
that they prepared to teach in college 
rather than in high school. The same 
idea is also clearly manifest when ex- 
amination is made of the situation ex- 
isting in graduate departments at many 
a university. Holders of the advanced 
degrees in large numbers stay on in the 
departments at a few hundred dollars a 
year as assistants of various sorts rather 
than seek positions in secondary schools 
at larger salaries. 
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There were varied opinions as to the 
way administrators would receive the 
doctors into secondary schools. On the 
whole it was felt that “if there would be 
any lack of harmony it would be due to 
the fact that those holding doctorates 
would feel themselves better than the 
other teachers.” Reading between the 
lines, it appeared in some instances that 
the administrators were somewhat afraid 
the person with the Doctor’s degree 
might think he ought soon to have the 
larger position. One principal said: “No 
difficulties if the teacher is big enough 
in personality.” 

One of the extremely important ques- 
tions which it was considered necessary 
to investigate was the manner of selec- 
tion of candidates for the doctorate. 
This should not be left to chance if these 
holders of advanced degrees are to be 
encouraged to look with favor on sec- 
ondary schools as a field of work open 
to them generally. Too long universities 
have complacently accepted those who 
presented themselves, somewhat after 
the fashion of using only the windfalls 
instead of hand-picking the fruit. It is 
urgent that teacher-training institutions 
inaugurate a planned program for the 
careful selection of candidates for ad- 
vanced training for teaching. In fact, it 
might be of interest to learn whether we 
are not actually in some instances 
receiving the poorer candidates rather 
than the more able as students in gradu- 
ate schools during these days of the 
depression. The better teachers may be 
obtaining positions or holding on to the 
ones they have already, while the less 
capable, finding themselves out of work, 
return to the university to complete the 
doctorate. If this should be true, it is 
timely that the North Central Associa- 
tion and other accrediting agencies are 
coming to the conclusion that the num- 
ber of Doctor’s degrees should no longer 
be the only indication of teaching ability 
which an applicant college need report. 
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There appears to be a widespread 
feeling that attitude of mind is the one 
important trait which has too often been 


left out of consideration in choosing . 


candidates for advanced teaching de- 
grees. Possibly this has not been so im- 
portant until now that they are thinking 
of working with immature adolescents. 
One writer said: “I find there are in the 
work two kinds of teachers—those who 
do it for love of those they teach and 
those who do it for love of their subject 
. . . the second kind belong in colleges 
and universities. . . . Therefore I con- 
sider that few people with Doctor’s de- 
grees make good secondary school 
teachers.” One said: “The graduate 
students I knew were the narrowest peo- 
ple I have ever come in contact with 


.” Another said: “Graduate schools 


would have to make themselves very 
familiar with the problems of secondary 
schools .. . [select no one] who did not 
have several years of successful teaching 
experience previous to receiving the 
[Doctor’s] degree.” “If the individuals 
were likeable . . . and were human in 
their relationship . . .” “These individu- 
als should be selected, of course, on 
scholarship, but also on _ personality; 
their love of children and a desire to 
teach.” One successful principal pro- 
poses as qualifications for prospective 
doctorates: “(1) Not less than five 
years of practical and unquestionably 
successful experience on the secondary- 
school level, (2) . . . certain personality 
standards. . . .” 

Careful selection is important; prop- 
er training is of almost equal impor- 
tance. Most of the 95 recipients of 
doctors of philosophy degrees at the 
University of Michigan during 1933-34 
were apparently trained as researchers 
or as teaching specialists in narrow 
fields. Table V gives in brief space some 
indication of the type and extent of 
work taken as graduates. 
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TABLE V 
SEMESTER HourS OF PREPARATION OF THE 
RECIPIENTS OF DoctTor’s DEGREES 
Hours 
Completed 
Average number of semester hours 
completed in the major field prior to 
entrance directly into the work for 
a Ph.D. degree 
Average number of additional hours 
completed in the same field ........ 36 
Average number of semester hours in 


firsts MING esoteric roe 23 
Average number of aditional hours in 

SAME? SUDICCE Saute waisteemrccianlee te Bal 
Average number of semester hours in 

Second, minor: © 3%. /.\c alee sis cote ors cise ee 14 
Average number of additional hours in 

Second | MMOL cites ce sce elesere reeks 1.6 


The number of semester hours of 
graduate work required beyond the 
Master’s degree varied widely. One stu- 
dent completed 77 semester hours of 
work in one special department beyond 
that completed for the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees. No other graduate courses were 
taken. It is little wonder that principals 
of secondary schools consider the hold- 
ers of Doctor’s degrees too narrow in 
outlook to be of great use in dealing 
with all sorts of adolescent youth. In 
the words of one principal, these candi- 
dates should be given a broad outlook 
over the whole field of knowledge, not 
only in the general major field of sci- 
ence, for example, but in literature, his- 
tory, and the arts, if they are to meet 
with success as teachers in secondary 
schools. Turning again to President 
Frank: “ . .. The training of profes- 
sional scholars is a crucially important 
matter for which a rational society will 
always make adequate provision, but, in 
basic method and objective, it is an 
enterprise quite distinct from educating 
men for leadership and followership in 
the making and mastering of their so- 
cial order. . . .” “Scholarship is the quest 
of scientific knowledge. Education is 
the quest of social understanding. .. . 
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The progress of society depends upon 
the educated man. The production of 
scholars and the production of educated 
men are essentially distinct enter- 
prises... ." 


SUMMARY 


1. The conferring of the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree by colleges and uni- 
versities has been greatly accelerated 
during the past few years. 

2. Colleges and universities are de- 
creasing the per cents of new staff mem- 
bers being appointed each year. 

3. A considerable number of the 
teachers employed in secondary schools 
are decidedly limited in their prepara- 
tion for the work they are required to 
teach. There is a widespread feeling of 
real need for more scholarly, better- 
prepared, student-minded teachers in 
the secondary schools. 

4. Principals are almost unanimously 
and quite definitely opposed to the em- 
ployment of present holders of Doctor’s 
degrees as teachers in secondary schools. 

5. Investigations made in the course 
of preparing this paper lead to the con- 
clusion that if holders of Doctor’s de- 
grees are to become teachers in second- 
ary schools, either the point of view of 
employing officials will have to be 
changed or doctorates with different 
personal qualifications and a different 
sort of training must needs be produced. 

6. Administrators of secondary 
schools want broadly trained teachers 
who have had from three to eight years 
of teaching experience on the high- 
school level before the doctorate is se- 
cured. Every instance reported of 
successful Doctor’s degree teachers in 
secondary schools was of a teacher who 
had come up through the ranks. Those 
dismissed for inefficiency “knew noth- 
ing except lecturing to pupils.” Scores 


1 Ibid. 
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of teachers in high schools of today are 
working toward, and will soon receive, 
Doctor’s degrees. Principals state defi- 
nitely that they want this kind, but 
hope that they may be saved from the 
usual holder of a Doctor’s degree. 

7. The administrator is a bit wary of 
the possessor of a Doctor’s degree, and 
on the teacher’s side there is a tremen- 
dous mental hazard involved. Very few 
of the present-day doctors of philosophy 
have had high-school teaching experi- 
ence, and practically all of them want 
now to teach in college and not in high 
school. Salaries are often better in large 
secondary schools than in many colleges, 
facilities for research and library work 
are infinitely better in these secondary 
schools than in many colleges, and ten- 
ure is secure, yet holders of Doctor’s 
degrees do not want to teach in second- 
ary schools. This hazard must be reck- 
oned with along with the other con- 
siderations. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK* 


Grorce W. RIGHTMIRE 


THE principle is well established in the 
United States that we must furnish an 
educational opportunity for every child. 
This does not go back to the beginning 
of the English settlement, but it did re- 
ceive currency at an early stage along 
the Atlantic seaboard, and in the middle 
western country the principle was firmly 
established by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In Ohio, for instance, 
this principle became effective in school 
legislation about 1854, and although we 
have not in our performance equaled in 
all respects the intrinsic force of this 
principle, yet we have more closely ap- 
proached it as time has passed. Our 
lapses have not been tainted with pre- 
meditation and therefore it may be ac- 
cepted for Ohio, as well as practically 
every state in the Union. 

In furnishing this opportunity for the 
children we have been forced to answer, 
from time to time, the question, “What 
shall we teach?” and our answer has 
varied with the passage of the years, so 
as to keep in step with the development 
of the life of the times. A quick survey of 
the last hundred years shows that life 
in this country is in constant flux, and 
the thoughts and the practices of one era 
do not suffice for its successors. We have 
also constantly been confronted with the 
question, ‘How shall we teach?” al- 
though that has lagged behind the de- 
velopment of subject-matter. 


A BRIEF RETROSPECT 


In pursuing our subject, let us take a 
brief retrospect of our educational pro- 


1 Dinner address at annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, February 23, 1934. Reprinted by per- 
mission from the November (1934) issue of the 
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gram and progress. Certain stages are 
well marked in our advancement, of 
which the first may be designated as the 
“pioneer” era. This advances with ex- 
ploration and settlement as a wave from 
east to west across the country; in its 
wake, especially in the east, comes the 
“industrial” era, when population tends 
to concentrate in urban centers. Then 
follows the ‘‘agrarian” era, especially in 
the mid-western and western country, 
and this is followed everywhere, so far as 
that appears to be more profitable, by an 
industrial civilization. This brings us 
then to the ‘““commercial-industrial” pres- 
ent, and I think we may truthfully say 
that the United States today is a “com- 
mercial-industrial” nation, but, at the 
same time, has a tremendous area de-- 
voted primarily to agricultural interests. 
The development of the educational 
program, therefore, through these years 
has kept in mind the expansion and the 
direction of industry and business, with 
the resulting concentration of the popu- 
lation in urban communities, and a 
wider distribution of the population into 
rural communities. Rapidly the popula- 
tion of the country has become urban 
and has progressively ceased to be rural, 
so that today at least two-thirds of the 
people live in cities or under urban con- 
ditions and the remaining one-third 
under rural conditions. These living con- 
ditions quickly reflect themselves in the 
ways of living, social appreciation, and 
educational requirements, and we have 


tried to keep the program of education 
in step. 


STAGES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


In the elementary schools we started 
with a bare minimum of subjects in- 
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tended for daily use, symbolized by the 
“Three R’s.” We soon had to pass be- 
yond that stage and added some “‘infor- 
mation subjects,” about matters which 
became necessary in the daily lives of the 
people because of the increase of travel 
and the spread of information through 
newspapers and books. After a period we 
found that the children needed “expres- 
sion subjects” in order to develop all of 
their capacities and fit them for the more 
highly concentrated life of the urban 
communities. We reached the point 
where it was keenly realized that the 
whole individual must be cultivated, and 
that he must be made capable of living 
the “full life.” We are continuing to act 
upon these principles in selecting and or- 
ganizing and presenting the subject- 
matter dealt with in the elementary 
schools. We have, generally speaking, 
placed the emphasis on the individual 
and his development. 

In the secondary schools develop- 
ment has gone on somewhat differently; 
in the beginning the schools aped the 
classical colleges and were intended 
largely to fit young people for attend- 
ance at such colleges. The residents of 
the community, however, in time, became 
weary of supporting a high school which 
apparently did nothing practical, and 
fifty years ago the battle was fought out 
between the cultural and the practical in 
these schools. The result was that strictly 
vocational subjects came in so that the 
boys and girls in high school might pre- 
pare for engaging in certain gainful oc- 
cupations outside. These vocational 
subjects have undergone considerable 
spread and have become very popular, 
and many high school pupils look for- 
ward only to a preparation for a voca- 
tion in life. These subjects give us prin- 
cipally what might be designated as in- 
dustrial arts and commercial studies. 
Later the “expression subjects” also 
came into the high schools in great num- 
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bers and today they occupy a very im- 
portant place in the curriculum. Such 
subjects as dramatics, fine arts, music, 
dancing, drawing, design in costume 
and millinery, and home economics are 
very popular and help in rounding out 
the educational development of the boy 
and girl in the high school. 

The colleges and universities have 
likewise made a steady development in 
their subject-matter field, and in addi- 
tion to the classical languages and lib- 
eral studies which featured the colleges 
long ago, we now have teacher-training 
courses, training in technical fields, 
training for particular professions, and 
research work, all proceeding on a gen- 
erous basis. Almost any liberal arts col- 
lege today has teacher-training and 
commercial studies, and the modern uni- 
versity contains the full complement 
mentioned. 

This brief recital shows that the sub- 
ject-matter found in our educational in- 
stitutions has been changing, has been 
expanding, and has been steadily influ- 
enced by the purpose of fitting the stu- 
dent either to continue his education fur- 
ther or to finish his school work at a 
certain point. Always the completion of 
high school has terminated the formal 
education of many of our young people 
and the completion of four years in the 
college or university has been a terminal 
station for many more. In recent years 
another finishing point has come em- 
phatically into public thinking, namely, 
at the end of two years of normal college 
work; and the junior college has come in 
to make its contribution at that point. 

The consideration I am mentioning 
is only one of a number which have been 
forcibly brought to the front and is re- 
sponsible today for the tremendous de- 
velopment of the junior college move- 
ment, and your gathering here shows 
with what diligence, intelligence, and 
purpose you of the junior colleges are 
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planning for curricular development 
and are seriously considering methods of 
teaching. You have a complicated prob- 
lem in that you must present terminal 
courses as well as progressive courses 
which prepare the student for entrance 
into the senior colleges. You are endeav- 
oring to reach highest quality perform- 
ance on both these levels and your 
program is so complicated and so worth 
while that it will continue to evoke your 
best efforts in planning and your great- 
est courage in performing. The entire 
educational scheme in America through 
the years shows an increasing expansion, 
an increasing complexity, but it has 
never lost sight of the ultimate purpose 
of preparing the student for effective liv- 
ing and the highest degree of personal 
satisfaction. 


THE COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL ERA 


Let us glance at some of the features 
of the commercial-industrial era men- 
tioned above. 

Stuart Chase and other writers, in- 
cluding the researchers in the field of 
technocracy, have shown us the materi- 
al effects of unlimited competition in 
many fields and of virtual monopoly in 
a few fields, and nothing can be added 
here to the picture which these writers 
present. A few characteristics of this era 
stand out, however, and we may note 
specialized labor as one of them. This 
includes the factory hand, the skilled 
worker, and the large administrative and 
clerical staffs, popularly known as “white 
collar” people, both in and about the 
industrial plant and in the urban offices 
where salesmanship and_ production 
planning are cultivated in a most skill- 
ful fashion. The workers, skilled and un- 
skilled, the clerical staff, and a host of 
administrators, are inseparable from in- 
dustry and commerce as they are being 
carried on today. 

The concentration of the population 
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in urban centers is a second distinct 
mark of the development of industry in 
the last quarter century, the percentage 
figures of urban and rural population 


-practically reversing themselves in that 


period of time. A third mark of this era 
is the development of communication and 
transportation. All of these have many 
commercial and social effects. This is the 
first time I have used the word “social” 
in this address, and I must dwell upon 
it for a moment. 

“Social” is a term of comprehensive 
import in these times; it is a passport 
for every movement today; it is a test 
of fitness for every educational proposal. 
It is a criterion unerring, but of such 
elastic application that it sadly needs 
definition; it is an overworked term, 
something like “contact,” which was 
formerly a wholesome verb, but has in 
recent years been changed into an omni- 
present noun, and has its plural also. We 
might illustrate this overworking with 
the term “cooperation” which in the last 
few years has had very wide vogue. 
“Service” also came in for tremendous 
use and is very virile and is holding on 
tenaciously today. “Social” is merely go- 
ing the same round as the others with 
probably a larger field of application 
and a more impressive and ominous 
emphasis. 

As a term applied to education it is 
intriguing but difficult—how difficult we 
shall more adequately appreciate after 
listening to Dewey and Bode and Rugg 
and Coe! Almost any current volume 
dealing with education and making any 
pretense at all of developing theory and 
pointing directions uses the term “‘social” 
from six to twelve times on a page and 
it is therefore highly essential that we 
know what scope the writers are giving 
to it. Certainly it implies “effect upon 
others” of any educational proposal; per- 
sonal interest alone is insufficient and 
individual benefits are not conclusive. 
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To be “social” a proposal must not be 
antagonistic to group, or community, or 
general good. The educational literature 
of today is studded with this term and we 
must warn ourselves that it is not a pana- 
cea; it has sprung into such extensive 
use because it does emphasize indis- 
pensable characteristics of educational 
as well as civic and industrial programs. 
It is a kind of measuring stick by which 
we appraise any proposal in these fields. 
So we must be constantly on the lookout 
for social implications and we must strive 
for greater clarity in appraising the scope 
of the term. Certainly we must not be 
swept off our feet and inconsiderately 
fall into line in support of a proposal 
which is tagged “social,” merely because 
it is so marked. The use of the term does 
not relieve us in any wise from carefully 
weighing all the elements in an educa- 
tional or other type of program today, 
although it frequently has had a lulling, 
mellifluous effect upon the hearer. 


GREAT EXPANSION IN EDUCATION 


That was a memorable decade from 
1920 to 1930 and it brought forth tre- 
mendous expansion in the study program 
in the schools on all levels; likewise in 
buildings, and we recall that the high- 
school building accommodating from 
1,500 to 2,500 students is not at all un- 
common in our cities, nor is a cost of 
from one to two million dollars for such 
high schools at all unusual. The univer- 
sities likewise experienced a building 
inspiration, and some large universities 
in this country were entirely rebuilt and 
moved into and dedicated as complete 
plants, illustrating preferred types of 
architecture. Further, the equipment 
provided for the schools showed a pro- 
gressive variety and an improvement in 
quality and adaptability, giving a maxi- 
mum efficiency to the school buildings. 
The financial support accorded to the 
educational program in this decade grew 
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enormously; taxes multiplied, bonds 
flourished, and all the evidences of credit 
were utilized to a very full extent. But 
all of this material support which came 
flooding in for the educational program 
was intended to take care of the ever- 
advancing enrollment; high schools 
doubled their enrollment over and over, 


and the colleges and universities did 


likewise. Although as we look at the 
figures, expenditures in all directions 
for educational plants and maintenance 
and personal service seemed tremendous, 
yet the increase here was no more strik- 
ing than in industry or in commerce or 
in many of the activities in which hu- 
manity was gleefully and prosperously 
engaged in this decade. With all the ex- 
penditure, schools buildings are not too 
comfortable, nor ¢oo palatial, the equip- 
ment all went into immediate and bene- 
ficial use, and the public-school buildings 
and universities and colleges are the 
pride of the community. 

Then in 1930 came the climax and the 
collapse of the era. Immediately, in the 
pinch of financial stringency, people be- 
gan to look about for ways of retrench- 
ment, and among other things they took 
a careful look at education on a public 
foundation. When the figures of a whole 
decade are thrown on the screen at once, 
the audience becomes very critical and 
feels that educational support has been 
burdensome and extravagant. On look- 
ing further, the public seemed to conclude 
that notwithstanding our educational 
ideals and opportunities, the mass of the 
people are lacking in various respects 
which ostensibly the educational program 
should have supplied. Of course, there 
were many hasty expressions of opinion 
and many immature judgments, but the 
criticisms carried enough substance with 
them to call for sharp attention, and edu- 
cation at once came in for critical scru- 
tiny. We criticized, we began to neglect, 
and we did both on a grand scale. 
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The depression seemed to reduce us 
to a state of bewilderment; large num- 
bers of people seemed to be swayed by 
temperament, by surface impressions, 
by appeals to try novel experiments, and 
we acted like a people emotionally un- 
stable. It was freely declared if edu- 
cation was accomplishing its purposes 
these things should not be, and therefore 
education must be at fault. 

It was also apparent that there was 
a vast ignorance of economics—of the 
most simple principles of the science; it 
was seen that fundamental operations of 
insurance and banking, upon which not 
only the present but the future of multi- 
tudes of citizens depend, were shrouded 
by a kind of mystery. They were not 
well understood by the very people whom 
they were expected to support and to 
benefit. The finances of industry and 
the whole field of business securities were 
closed books to many of our people who 
had had the advantages of the American 
educational system and we were found 
to be ignorant in these matters and on 
the whole quite gullible, and obsessed 
with the philosophy of “taking a chance.” 
These conditions and situations were not 
expected as proper products of a long 
period of universial education, and we 
were shocked and irritated by our ignor- 
ance of industrial methods and the em- 
erging lack of any planned economy for 
industry or business or our vast natural 
resources. 

It was also painfully evident that 
many of our citizens were not responsive 
to fundamental civic requirements, for 
example, taxation, obedience to law, hon- 
est efficiency in positions of trust, public 
and private; and these delinquencies 
were so common as to give an alarming 
color to the social picture. It was also 
apparent that in a large number of our 
people there was no thorough knowl- 
edge of our government, or a proper sense 
of individual opportunity and responsi- 
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bility therefor, and this situation seemed 
to prevail with reference to county, city, 
state, and federal government. The 
greatest proficiency we seemed to pos- 
sess was with reference to federal gov- 
erment and here for several years we have 
been almost gleefully voting amend- 
ments to the Constitution. We seemed 
to feel ourselves adequate to the strain 
of deciding what the federal constitution 
ought to be and how it ought to be 
changed, although we were continuing 
to show a magnificent ineptitude for 
local government. This seemed astound- 
ing inasmuch as one of the fundamental 
calls upon civic virtue is efficiency in 
local government, but surprisingly, at 
this point our break-down seemed to be 
the worst. 

It also seemed, when in the depths of 
the depression we took the time to look 
around and commiserate with each other 
and therefore saw more things to be 
righted than we had usually been seeing, 
that many of our citizens had gotten into 
almost a habit of placing supine depen- 
dence upon government for elemental 
support and for leadership. This con- 
dition was growing upon us and assumed 
alarming proportions in our helpless ef- 
fort to extricate ourselves from the de- 
pression, as well as in our rather futile 
attempt to find out how we got into it 
and in our vaporous plans for getting 
out of it. 


IS EDUCATION A FAILURE? 


In this time the American people be- 
came unnerved, even bordering upon 
hysteria, and every condition that was 
bad at all looked worse perhaps than it 
really was, and therefore the attempt to 
blame the trouble upon some institution 
or some practice may have been ex- 
cusable. But not all of our thinking about 
our plight was of this character, and most 
sober and considerate thought on the 
part of many people seemed to indicate 
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a failure in our educational system. In 
our desperation we raised many ques- 
tions and especially did we ask ourselves 
whether the schools had been worthy 
of the large sums of money required to 
carry them forward. We even wondered 
whether our whole democratic scheme 
was a failure; and since in our thinking 
democracy is based upon universal op- 
portunity for education resulting in uni- 
versal acceptance of responsibility and 
appreciation -of opportunity in carrying 
it forward, then if education wobbles 
democracy topples! In other countries 
the prophets of a New Order busily en- 
list the schools, and this is true in the 
establishment of the Soviet government, 
Fascism, and, recently, Hitlerism. The 
principles of the new government, the 
purposes, the participation of citizens, 
and especially the conviction that the 
new system is the right system—all of 
this is being enforced in the schools in 
those countries, on the theory that what 
is taught well to thé children in the 
schools becomes foundational in their 
later thinking and action, and if a coun- 
try is to have enthusiastic and efficient 
citizens there is no better way of produc- 
ing them than through the activities of 
the schools, which are under the control 
of the governmental authorities. The 
question inevitably occurs whether we 
can do as well with democracy in our 
schools; also whether we should under- 
take to indoctrinate our young people 
as they are indoctrinated in these for- 
eign countries. 

We realize that democracy has up 
to date inevitably possessed certain ele- 
ments such as individualism and capital- 
ism. Individual opportunity has gone 
hand in hand with a profit system of in- 
dustry and economic organization, and 
although there are numerous critics of 
this system, yet we have practiced it in 
the United States hopefully and general- 
ly speaking with acceptable popular 
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results, and only in the last four years 
has it come most seriously into the arena 
of critical debate on a large scale. Today 
it is not unusual to see the whole system 
questioned and even vigorously attacked 
and it has become quite the current thing 
to agitate for some other system, such as 
socialism, or communism, or other 


* “isms,” and the American mind today is 


much agitated about whether some vari- 
ant in our scheme of government is not 
inescapable. Our hold on democracy has 
been weakening and we have come to feel 
that really we stand at Armageddon, and 
some of us are trying desperately to justi- 
fy democracy, while others of us are 
zealously engaged in showing that there 
must be some way of escape into social- 
ism or something else; even Soviet Com- 
munism is hopefully urged upon us. 

Many of us have felt that the chief 
thing wrong was our failure to inculcate 
in the minds of our young people an 
abiding understanding of, and faith in, 
democracy as we have it. But inevitably 
we must ask ourselves whether, and how 
far, the schools can give training in such 
vital matters as government, social re- 
sponsibility, principles of fundamental 
economics and finance, and industrial or- 
ganization and operation. Further, we 
ask how far can the schools integrate 
literature, art, language, history, philoso- 
phy into individual experience so as to 
make of them all tools for the day’s work 
or its pleasure or its recreation. Then we 
come to the question whether we have 
been unsuccessful in inculcating these 
essentials of fine citizenship, or whether 
we have really not tried! 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 


How serious is the business of edu- 
cation anyway? We must remember that 
we have always linked our hope for de- 
mocracy to universal education and have 
built our educational program upon that 
conception. When we read the famous 
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letter of Macaulay written to an Ameri- 
can correspondent in 1857, we are im- 
pressed with the clarity of vision and 
vigor of expression with which he shows 
the inevitable downfall of our democracy 
and with which he delineates the circum- 
stances surely evolved from our normal 
development, which he makes to underlie 
that prophesied downfall. Our antidote 
to the inescapable subversion, as Macau- 
lay saw it, is universal education! This 
never entered Macaulay’s mind, he had 
no conception of a people universally 
educated at public expense, nor did he 
have a conception of anybody governing 
a country except a governing class. Wide- 
spread popular education and corre- 
sponding widespread popular interest in 
and responsibility for government were 
not on Macaulay’s calendar, and al- 
though we are tremendously impressed 
with his thinking yet we at once obviate 
its result by crying out that our democ- 
racy is based upon universal education 
from which the citizen will inevitably 
derive the proper appreciation of civic 
opportunities and responsibilities and will 
just as inevitably measure up to the civic 
requirement at any particular time. In 
support of this, let me say that for dec- 
ades in these United States our reliance 
upon schools has been basic, in fact it 
has been almost pathetic. But within the 
last four years we have seen many eco- 
nomic and social conditions of hardship, 
disappointment, and ruin, which we are 
at a loss to explain and somehow we have 
charged it up to an inept system of uni- 
versal education! It has become a fash- 
ion recently to turn upon these schools 
almost savagely for their alleged fail- 
ures, or to turn away from them impo- 
tently, because of our inability to avoid 
the economic disaster or to find the way 
out of it. In our inabilities and futilities 
we have been in much haste to ascribe 
it to the failure of our public school sys- 
tem. 
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We have been forgetful of the fact 
that the American youth and citizen 
comes under many influences which are 
powerful in his life other than the for- 
mal education of the schools. It may even 
be that the schools have been doing their 
work well, and yet the other educative 
and training influences may have per- 
verted it. I refer to the play upon the 
individual today of unlimited radio, of 
a great variety of moving pictures, many 
of which contain nothing which is stimu- 
lating or constructive, and the constant 
beating upon the American mentality of 
the press which brings news, expresses 
opinions, and formulates individual 
thinking to a remarkable extent and is 
perhaps primarily at the bottom of what 
is called public opinion. These three 
great influences are powerful factors in 
the lives of most of our citizens, and if 
our citizenship has shown a falling away 
from effectiveness and appreciation of 
governmental responsibility, it may not 
all, or even a large part thereof, be due 
to any lack in the educational system— 
it may be due to these other powerful in- 
fluences which play with little discrim- 
mination upon our lives. Perhaps these 
are more important factors in bringing 
information and creating attitudes and 
suggesting our thinking. Nevertheless we 
are now specifically charged with the 
duty of making a skillful diagnosis of 
the educational scheme and placing an 
unmistakable emphasis upon certain 
vital features thereof; but let us rely 
upon the schools to select these vital 
elements in our civilization and to inte- 
grate them appropriately into the educa- 
tional structure. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 


From what I have said above at the 
opening of this address I think it is clear 
that the purpose all along has been to put 
the work of the school in touch with life. 
In the beginning we have the very simple 
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curriculum, expanded later by “‘informa- 
tion subjects” made necessary by the de- 
velopment of our community life, and a 
little later we have the introduction of 
“expression subjects.” These helped to 
round out the training of the pupil or 
student and gave him a more intimate 
touch with the daily life around him, and 
made him, therefore, more responsive to 
the life of the times. In other words, the 
whole purpose was to keep the school in 
step with social living developments, as 
well as to equip the mentality of the 
student with those branches of learning 
which would be of the most use to him 
in his daily experiences. The vocations, 
the techniques, the professions, were in 
due time added to the burden of the 
schools, to make them function more 
adequately as agencies for the prepara- 
tion of the individual for living, as well 
as for making a living. It is clear that 
this expansion of the offering of the 
schools on all levels has been made in 
response to the demands of everyday life 
and the school' has therefore been recog- 
nized as the fitting or training agency 
for life in the community later. Somehow 
we took it for granted that such prepara- 
tions would have as their by-product 
good citizenship, but in this I think we 
have been disappointed. 

The physical sciences have been re- 
sponsible for tremendous physical and 
material development in the fields of in- 
dustry, and business of all sorts, but they 
have not shown us how to live. Under 
their impact as well as under their in- 
spiration, we have prospered marvelous- 
ly in our means of living. We see more 
plainly today than ever before, however, 
that we have not adequately thought 
through the ends of living. Certainly 
these are not taught through the medium 
of physical sciences. We are then forced 
to call upon the social sciences for train- 
ing in the proper ends of life, for the 
spiritual forces which will carry us for- 
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ward in the acquisition of culture and in 
the building of character. But along with 
all this there must go indispensably the 
kinds of training which will make us as 
citizens keenly alive to the opportunities 
and responsibilities of democracy, and 
will equip us with a discriminating con- 
ception of economics, the place of indus- 
try and labor and capital in our civiliza- 
tion, and the financial structure and 
devices upon which our industrial civili- 
zation has been largely built. We must 
be wise about these things, and we must 
be wise and alert and effective about 
democracy. The two go together insep- 
arably and somehow they must get into 
the training of youth if we are to suc- 
ceed! 

What better agency is there for train- 
ing in these directions than the schools? 
Is such training the proper function of 
the schools? I believe it is and I believe 
so emphatically. But this type, or these 
types, of training are not incidental 
functions of the schools; they are in re- 
ality in this democracy the chief func- 
tions. They must be placed in our school 
program positively and with serious 
emphasis. Their benefits cannot flow as 
a by-product from some other school in- 
terest or activity. We cannot say that, 
like culture as some people view it, these 
results come out of training in any sub- 
ject or study; I do not believe that cul- 
ture thus results and certainly if it does 
the definition of culture must be changed. 
Culture I cannot conceive of as accruing 
from the study of just any subject, nor 
can I conceive of good citizenship and 
proper conceptions of economics, finance, 
industry, labor, and investments as com- 
ing out of just any course of study. In- 
stead, they must be diligently sought 
for and must be taught positively. And 
since, as I see it, they are indispensable 
in the proper life of our people, they are 
just as indispensably a part of our school 
offerings. These are definite essentials in 
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modern life; they do not result from 
other study; they must be conscientious- 
ly pursued. We have waited all too long 
for them as incidents! 

Here is a call for an educational 
genius!—to give these essentials stimu- 
lating lodgment in the program for the 
high school, the junior college, the senior 
college, and in any scheme for adult edu- 
cation—certainly in any publicly sup- 
ported scheme. These must be conscious 
aims of the school program on all levels, 
but especially should such essentials be 
made a stirring part of the study of the 
high-school pupil. Then they must be 
continued in a broader and more impres- 
sive way in the junior college and there- 
after in the senior college. Our young 
men and women of the future must know 
more of democratic government, they 
must keenly appreciate the fact they 
themselves are both government and 
governed, and they must be left in no 
doubt that governmental and industrial 
and social welfare are in their hands. 
There must be a seriousness about 
these subjects permeating the school 
program. 

The discussion I have been making has 
loud echoes in the field of teacher- 
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training; we have been soft pedaling sub-. 
stantial learning in our teacher-training 
and have been loud pedaling methodol- 
ogy and have devoted detailed attention 
to the method of teaching each particular 
subject. This is correct and laudable so 
far as it goes, but it should be rather the 
incidental feature of the training of 
teachers. The call now is indubitably for 
less emphasis upon techniques and edu- 
cational organization and more rigid in- 
sistence upon subject-matter and learn- 
ing. Learning in the fields of which I 
have been making particular mention 
must enter strongly into the courses of 
study pursued by a prospective teacher. 
I have not taken the time to state spe- 
cifically how these indispensible subjects 
may be taught nor just what form they 
should assume, nor do I know that I am 
capable of doing so. The ingenuity of 
the presidents, principals, and teachers 
sitting before me in the junior college or-. 
ganization will, I think, be adequate for 
this task. If I have been able to focus 
burning attention upon the nexus of De- 
mocracy, Industry, and the Social Order, 
and the functions of the school in refer- 
ence to them, I shall be very happy 
indeed. 


A PRACTICAL-ARTS UNIT IN POTTERY MAKING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Wr11am G. WHITFORD 
The University of Chicago 


In order to develop successfully a teach- 
ing unit in the field of Industrial Art it 
is first necessary to outline the course 
in which the unit is to appear. Then the 
relationship of the unit to the course is 
determined in terms of objectives estab- 
lished for the course. 

In harmony with this procedure the 
following outline for a course in Pottery 
Making is presented. One division of 
the course has been worked out in de- 
tail as an illustration of the Practical- 
Arts type unit. Other units of the course 
may be developed as Practical-Arts 
units or as units of the Science type’ or 
of the purely Appreciation type as oc- 
casion and inclination may demand. 


A UNIT COURSE IN POTTERY 


The Ultimate Objective of the Course. 
—The course is planned as an introduc- 
tion to the field of pottery making and 
ceramics in general, for the Practical- 
Arts curriculum of the senior high 
school equipped to give such a course. 

The aim of the course is Vocational, 
or Pre-vocational, in that it offers oppor- 
tunity for students to engage in experi- 
ence-gaining activities and exploratory 
functions in relation to one of the major 
industries of the world. 

Immediate Objectives——The immedi- 
ate objectives for the course, and for 
each unit of the course, are those estab- 
lished by the Committee on Standards 
for Reorganization of Secondary School 


1 For the development of a science-type unit 
see William G. Whitford, “An Experimental Unit 
on Color for High Schools,” THz NortH CENTRAL 
AssociaTION QUARTERLY, VI (March, 1932), 


413-24. 


Curricula. A statement of the immediate 
objectives which are to operate in de- 
veloping the material for each division 
of the course is given as follows: 


1. For the Knowledge Objective primarily 
Knowledge of the economic and social 
phases of the Ceramic industry. 
Sources and characteristics of raw mate- 
rials used in the industry. 
Introduction to the preparation and han- 
dling of materials peculiar to the industry. 
Familiarity with special processes and 
techniques and their significance. 
Interest in elementary industrial and com- 
mercial problems. 
Industrial insight and vocational guid- 
ance with a career objective in mind. 
Testing the interests and aptitudes of 
pupils, both in positive and negative ways, 
in order that worthy needs, abilities and 
capacities may be developed through speci- 
_ fic training. 
2. For the Habits and Skills Objective pri- 
marily 
Manipulative and creative work with the 
tools and materials of the Ceramic industry. 
Reasonable skill in mastery of mechanical 
processes by which raw materials are trans- 
formed into useful and beautiful articles. 
Sufficient skill in the techniques of vari- 
ous decorative processes to construct and 
enrich objects of satisfying technical and 
aesthetic standard and illustrative of the 
industry. 
More efficient production and greater 
happiness in occupational work. 


3. For the Appreciation Objective primarily 


Understanding of the elements of beauty 
in Ceramic Art. 

A basis for discriminating judgment in 
selection and use of ceramic products. 

A broad understanding of appreciation of 
ceramic products. 

The acquiring of an historic background 
pertaining to the industry and its contribu- 
tion to modern ceramic attainment. 

Respect for skilled occupational workers 
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and craftsmen and an increasing enjoyment 
of the “fine arts of industry” in all forms. 


THE COURSE OUTLINE IN TERMS OF 
UNITS AND UNIT ELEMENTS 


Unir I. Tue Historic CRAFT OF POTTERY 
Maxine (A Science type unit based upon the 
knowledge and appreciation objective) 
Aim: General knowledge of the historical 
significance and development of pottery 
as an industrial art. 
Unit Elements 
1. Ancient Pottery—Antiquity of the In- 
dustry 

2. Oriental Pottery or Pottery of the Far 
East 

3. The Development of Pottery in Europe 

4. The Development of Pottery in the 
United States 

5. Modern Pottery — Significance of the 
Industry Today 

Unit II. Raw MateErtAts PECULIAR TO THE 

Inpustry (A Science type unit based upon 

the knowledge objective) 
Aim: Knowledge of the sources and charac- 
teristics of materials used in the Ceramic 
Industry. 
Unit Elements 
1. Clays—Origin and Distribution 
2. Essential Qualities of Workable Pottery 
Clays 

3. Distinctive Properties of Clay (physical 
and chemical) 

4. Other Raw Materials 

5. Combining Materials—A “Commercial” 
Body 

6. Preparing the Clay and Conditioning 
It for Use 

7. Drying and Shrinkage of Clays 

Unit III. THe ConstrucrTion oF POTTERY BY 

THE Com MeEtuHop (A Practical-Arts type 

unit based upon the habits and skill objec- 

tive) 

Aim: To develop the motor-constructive 
experience and the acquisition of skill in 
building and decorating pottery. 

Unit Elements 
1. Planning and Designing the Piece 
2. Preparing the Clay—Building and Fin- 

ishing 
3. Planning the Decoration for the Piece 
(Incising) 
4. Glazing the Piece (Inlay glaze process) 
5. Use of Pottery in Everyday Life 
Unit IV. Toe Kix. STAcKING AND Firinc (A 
Practical-Arts type unit based upon the 
habits and skills objective) 
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Aims: Elementary knowledge of kilns and 
kiln construction and experience in the 
technique of firing pottery. 

Unit Elements 

* x, The Revelation Kiln and Its Construc- 
tion. Other Type Kilns. 

2. Oil and Gas Heat 

3. Stacking the Kiln for Biscuit and Glaze 

4. Biscuit and Glaze Firing 

5. Adjustment and Regulation of Burn- 

ers and Other Technical Detail of the 
Firing Process 

6. Temperature Ranges for Pottery. Cone 

and Pyrometer Measurement of Heat 

7. Cooling and Unpacking the Kiln 

Unit V. THE PREPARATION AND USE OF GLAZES 

(A Science type unit based upon the 

knowledge objective) 

Aim: Elementary knowledge of chemistry 
and the scientific preparation of the glaze. 

Unit Elements 
1. The Chemistry of Glazes 
2. The Glaze Formula and the Batch 

Weight 

3. Preparing the Glaze (weighing, grind- 

ing and washing) 

4. Methods of Applying the Glaze to the 

Ware 
5. Glaze Firing, Time Element, Maturing 
Point of Glazes, Effect ef Temperature 
in Developing the Glaze 
Unit VI. EXPERIMENTAL WorK TO DEVELOP 

DISTINCTIVE GLAzEs (A Science type unit 

based upon the knowledge objective) 

Aim: Knowledge of the different type of 
glazes and their use in originating distinc- 
tive pottery. Experimental work in de- 
veloping glazes of different types. 

Unit Elements 
1. Different Types of Glazes 

(a) Clear shiny, (b) opaque tin en- 
amel, (c) mat glazes, (d) modified 
glazes for artistic effects 

2. Color in the Glaze. Use of Mineral Col- 

ors or Chemical Oxides. Commercial 
Stains. 

3. Color Blending. The Effect of Different 
Chemical Oxides in Producing Color 
and Color Modification 

. Texture and Surface Quality of the 

Glaze as Affected by Different Chemi- 

cals 

5. Preparing Sample Tiles and Series of 

Glaze Blends for Various Effects 
Unir VII. THe Decorative Processes (A 

Practical-Arts type unit based upon the 

habits and skills objective) 

Aim: Familiarity with the major processes 
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of pottery ornamentation and skill in 
handicraft techniques. 

Unit Elements 
1. Contour Enrichment, Handles, Feet, 

Lids, Spouts, Modeled ornament 
2. Surface Enrichment. Incising and Ex- 

cising; Borders, All-over Pattern and 

Panels; Inlay Mat and Enamel; Under- 

glaze Paintings; Sgraffito and Slip 

Painting; Overglaze Painting (Persian 

and Mexican effects), Modern China 

Painting 
3. Polochrome Glaze Decoration. Glaze 

Manipulation, Drip, Spatter, Double 

Glazing, Spraying, Crackle Effects, etc. 

Unit VIII. ENJoyMENT OF FINE POTTERY AND 
THE USE oF POTTERY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
(An Appreciation type unit) 

Aim: To develop a consciousness of fine 
workmanship, fine shapes, and decoration, 
and skillful execution of design and glaze 
as practiced by outstanding master crafts- 
men of different periods of Ceramic art. 

This unit will be developed largely by 
use of carefully selected illustrative mate- 
rial and slides. It is given as a terminal 
unit because pupils can not fully appreci- 
ate famous examples of the craft until they 
have become somewhat acquainted with 
the difficulties and préblems which must 
be successfully overcome by the ceramic 
artist and craftsman. 

Another purpose of this terminal unit 
is to develop “functional information” or 
practical knowledge of the use of pottery 
in everyday life. It deals with the culti- 
vating of attitudes and understandings 
which will be of use to the consumer of 
art rather than to the producer of art. 
However, knowledge of this kind has a 
practical application for the producer in 
acquainting him with the needs ard ap- 
propriateness of pottery as used in actual 
life situations. 


The above outlined course is intended 
for use in a large city high school with 
necessary limitation in equipment. A 
few of the technical high schools of the 
country have equipment and facilities to 
develop a course in Ceramics which 
would more nearly approach the cur- 
riculums offered in the subject in state 
colleges and universities. The course 
outlined should be considered as an ex- 
ploratory orientation type designed to 
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prepare pupils for later and more ad- 
vanced specialization. 

The following topics are suggested as 
optional units where equipment and time 
permit: 

The Potter and His Wheel 

Mold Making and Casting 

The Making and Decoration of Tile 
_ Modeling and Figure Making 

China and Porcelain 

The Commercial Production of Pottery 


Text Books—tThe following books 
are indicated as furnishing suitable text 
material for the knowledge objective of 
the course. In the unit which follows the 
Guide Sheet material is compiled with 
selected references from these books. 
Binns, CHARLES F. The Potter’s Craft. New 

York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1922 

(Revised). 

VarnumM, Wi11AmM H. Industrial Arts Design. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 
IQ16. 

Cox, GrEorGE J. Pottery for Artists, Crafts- 
men and Teachers. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914. 

Wren, Henry and Denise. Handicraft Pottery. 
New York: Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1928. 

DE SAGER, WALTER A. Making Pottery. New 
York: The Studio Publications, Inc., 1934. 


For the appreciation objective all stu- 
dents should read the following novel 
centering around the famous pottery in- 
dustries of England. 

Puittrots, Even. Brunnel’s Tower. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

The Note-Book Project—A major 
activity of the course is the keeping of 
an appropriate notebook. Each unit of 
the course should be organized carefully 
into an outline of work covered, and in- 
cluded in the notebook in neatly written, 
typed or printed form. Illustrations are 
to be collected from magazines, news- 
papers and all available sources for use 
in the notebook. Careful attention 
should be given to clipping, classifying 
and mounting the illustrations so as to 
produce a book of satisfactory art merit 
and attractiveness. 
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Term Paper Project——Another im- 
portant exercise of the course is the 
writing of a term paper upon some topic 
having special interest to the student 
and closely related to the general work 
of the units. The following themes are 
suggested as possibilities: 

The Historic Craft of Pottery Making 

The Potter and His Craft 


Contemporary Potters and Their Work 
The Use of Pottery in Daily Life 


Many of the units and unit elements 
of the course suggest topics which may 
be developed as a term paper project for 
the student with special interests. Illus- 
trations in the form of drawings or 
clippings from magazines should be pre- 
pared for use in connection with the 
term paper. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A PRACTICAL-ARTS 
UNIT IN POTTERY MAKING 


Details of the Unit —Unit III, “The 
Construction of Pottery by the Coil 
Method,” is used to present the develop- 
ment of a Practical-Arts type unit be- 
cause it contains the essential motor- 
constructive activities of the course in 
contrast to the mental and emotional 
factors which are characteristic of the 
science and appreciational type units. 

The practical-arts unit has three ma- 
jor divisions which may be called “the 
learning cycle.” These are (I) Stimula- 
tion, (II) Assimilation, and (III) Exe- 
cution. 

I, StrMULATION (Presentation-Prepa- 
ration). In the period of the preparation 
a pre-test is given to discover what the 
pupils know already of the making of 
pottery. The pre-test will also show the 
students’ knowledge of the fundamental 
concepts of art necessary for effective 
work and decorating. 

The unit is introduced by a short ori- 
entation discussion to stimulate interest 
and to acquaint the pupils with the aim 
and scope of the unit of work. The in- 
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troductory talk should present a brief 


outline of the kind of knowledge needed 
for meeting the problems, the kind of 


skills to be developed and the apprecia- 


tional factors to be acquired. The intro- 
duction aims primarily to present a 
general statement of the plan to be fol- 
lowed in developing and completing the 
project. 

The development of necessary ideas 
or “thought material” for intelligent pro- 
cedure in the work and activities of the 
unit are primary prerequisites for the 
period of stimulation. A summary of the 
educational goals which govern in this 
phase of the work may be given as fol- 


lows: 


a. Understanding of the purpose and use 
of the object to be made. 

b. Acquaintance with the tools, materials 
and processes to be employed and their possi- 
bilities and limitations in respect to construc- 
tion. 

c. Analysis, study and comparison of art 
quality relating to the problem. 

d. Principles of art involved. 

e. Development of correct attitudes, inter- 
ests, ideals and appreciations. 


The program as outlined above will be 
developed largely by teacher-demonstra- 
tion and discussion. It is assumed that 
pupils have covered the material of 
items (c) and (d) in other art courses 
and that a review is all that is necessary. 
Should the pre-test reveal a decided lack 
of understanding of fundamental art con- 
cepts, the teacher should prepare for 
adequate coverage of these points before 
proceeding with the next division of the 
unit. 

II. AsstMILraTIon (Guided Experi- 
mentation and Development of the Pro- 
ject). The second step of the unit, the 
assimilation, involves the development 
“of fruitful knowledge and mentai tech- 
niques” necessary for intelligent partici- 
pation in the project. It is the period 
of carefully controlled guidance and 
growth. 
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The acquiring of “right habits” of 
thinking and sfill in developing and re- 
cording ideas in graphic form are pre- 
requisites for the period of assimilation. 
A summary of the educational goals 
which govern in this phase of the work 
are listed as follows: 


a. Practice and exercises to develop is- 
tinctive original material pertaining to the 
problem. 

6. Criticism and comparison. 

c. Modification, refinement and improve- 
ment of details.” 

d. Perfection of sketch or design. 

e. Working plan or draft (working-drawing) 

f. Development of mental techniques, (origi- 
nality, initiative, imagination, creative ability 
and observation). 


The two following unit elements are 
developed during the period of assimila- 
tion. 


Unir ELEMEnT 1. Planning and Designing the 

Piece (structural design). 

Teacher Demonstration and Discussion 

a. Typical Pottery Forms. (Illustrative 
material, slides or an exhibition) To show pot- 
tery forms of different kinds, their character- 
istics and effectiveness (Comparative method). 

b. Discussion of the Ceramic art of the 
American Indian, showing examples of pottery 
constructed by the coil process. 

c. Discussion of Elements and Principles of 
Art and their application to pottery production. 
(Blackboard demonstration and _ illustrative 
material) 

Use of line and proportion as design factors. 
Characteristic lines; straight and curved; “C” 
curves, “S’’ curves and spirals; good and bad 
proportion; shape design within squares and 
rectangles of different proportions. 

d. Simplicity and appropriateness in design. 
Limitations of structural design, suitability to 
tools and materials, fitness to surroundings and 
use. 

e. Field trip to store or art museum to ob- 
serve, study and make notes pertaining to the 
problem in hand. 

Guide Sheet Material (Selected reading refer- 
ences). 

Bryns, Chapter I, Applied Art, pp. 1-8. 

Varnum, Chapter II, The Primary Mass and 
Its Proportions, pp. 13-18. Chapter III, Hori- 
zontal Major Divisions of the Primary Mass, 
pp. 19-30. Chapter IV, Vertical Major Divi- 
sions of the Primary Mass, pp. 33-41, The 
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Curve of Force, pp. 60-61. Chapter VII, En- 
richment of the Contour or Outlines of De- 
signs in Clay, pp. 77-85. 

Wren, Chapter III, General, pp. 15-19. 
Work Sheet Material 

(1) Make a page of line sketches showing 
arc of a circle, “C” curves, “S” curves and 
spirals. (Use spoon-bill pen and India ink) 

(2) Using those curves which are particu- 
larly adaptable to pottery, design six shapes 
which are beautiful in contour and proportion. 

(3) Decide as to the kind of piece to be 
made, a bowl, vase or jar. 

(4) Determine the size, height and width. 

(5) Make preliminary sketches with pencil 
of the piece showing the character of the con- 
tour curve, proportions and other details of 
shape. 

(6) Experiment in adjustment of the draw- 
ing to attain refinement of proportion and 
contour. Work for perfection of design in all 
its parts. (See Varnum, pp. 80 and 82 for sug- 
gestions) 

(7) Make a working drawing to scale using 
exact measurements for every detail. 

(8) Collect examples from magazines and 
newspapers of pottery showing good shape and 
proportion for your notebook. 

Unit ELemMeEntT 2. Planning and Decoration 
for the Piece (Decorative design). 
Teacher Demonstration and Discussion 

a. Three Types of Decoration—Borders, all- 
over pattern, panels. Illustrative material to 
show the three types of decoration and the 
possibilities and effectiveness of each for dif- 
ferent pottery shapes. 

b. Discuss the structural features of pottery 
and the modes of design treatment possible for 
different shapes. 

c. Possibilities of pottery decoration by use 
of incised ornament. 

d. Discussion of color and its application to 
pottery work. Appropriate color for the piece 
and for its ornament. 

Guide Sheet Material (Selected reading ref- 
erences). 

Varnum, Chapters I, II, III and IV for gen- 
eral study of design, horizontal and vertical 
division of the primary mass, proportion and 
other considerations, pp. 7-41. Designing Bands 
and Borders, pp. 104-07. Chapter XII, Surface 
Enrichment of Clay, pp. 145-58. Chapter 
XVII, Color and Its Relation to Industrial 
Arts Design, pp. 209-15. (Review Chapter 
XV, Color, pp. 194-200 if color theory has 
not been taught as a class problem) 

Wren, Chapter 7, Decoration, pp. 57, 58 and 
64. 
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Work Sheet Material 

(1) Work out an appropriate decoration 
for the piece of pottery which you plan to 
make. Consider the structure of the piece and 
plan the decoration in harmony with its struc- 
ture and form areas. 

(2) Add the decoration to your working 
drawing for the form showing correct place- 
ment of the ornamental feature. 

(3) Work out a suitable and harmonious 
color scheme for your piece including body 
color and colors for the ornamental area. 

(4) Add the color scheme to your working 
drawing. 

(5) Collect examples from magazines and 
newspapers of pottery showing good decora- 
tion and color schemes for your notebook. 


III. Execution (Completion and 
Application) The final step of the unit, 
the execution, is the one in which actual 
construction or building takes place. It 
is a period of creative handwork whereas 
the preceding step was one of mental- 
creative activity and expression re- 
stricted to the rendering of a specific 
design and perfection of the working 
plan. 

The following unit elements are de- 
veloped during the period of execution 
or completion. 


Unit ELEMENT 3. Preparing the Clay. Build- 
ing, Decorating and Finishing. 
Teacher Demonstration and Discussion 

a. Demonstration of the preparation of clay 
for use. 

b. Demonstration of the coil method of 
building. 

c. Method of truing and finishing the piece. 

d. Method of applying the design by in- 
cising. 

e. Use of sandpaper and sponge in finishing 
pottery and cautions to be observed in its 
drying. 

Guide Sheet Material (Selected Reading Ref- 
erences) 

Binns, Chapter VIII. Building by Hand, pp. 
68-73. Chapter XVI. Decoration, pp. 173-74. 

Cox, Chapter III, Built Shapes, pp. 26-33. 
Chapter IX, Drying: Finishing, pp. 89-92. 

Wren, Chapter IV, Hand-Building: Coiled 
Pots and Slab Pots, pp. 23-31. 

DE Sacer, Drying and Mending Pottery, p. 
87. 
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Work Sheet Material 

(1) Roll out a clay slab 34 inch thick and 
sufficiently large to form the base of the piece, 
size of base to conform to the working draw- 
.ing. Use the compass in marking the circle on 
the clay. Cut with knife to desired shape. 

(2) Build the side awlls by the coil process. 
Work the coils together carefully so as to pre- 
vent cracking in drying. Joints to be made so 
as not to overlap. Follow the contour line of 
the working drawing. 

(3) Use of the template and other means of 
truing the form. 

(4) Use the scraper and other tools in fin- 
ishing. 

(5) Trace the design to be used as ornament 
upon the finished form while it is still in the 
leather hard stage. 

(6) With a suitable tool cut the design into 
the clay so that a good, bold outline will re- 
sult. A lead pencil is the best incising tool for 
use with clay. The pencil may have a sharp or 
a dull point depending upon the amount of 
emphasis to be given to the design. 

(7) Allow the piece to dry slowly and thor- 
oughly. Then sandpaper the top edge so as to 
give a pleasing rounded rim to the piece. Sand- 
paper the bottom so that the piece will stand 
on a smooth surface without teetering. With 
a moist sponge (not wet) smooth all marks and 
scratches from the piece. 

Note: At this time the pottery will be fired 
to the “biscuit” stage when it will be ready 
for glazing and glaze decoration. 

Unir Erement 4. Glazing the Piece. 
Teacher Demonstration and Discussion 

a. Brief general discussion of the purpose and 
function of the glaze. 

b. Demonstration of the method of applying 
a glaze to the biscuit ware. Pottery pieces to 
be dipped into the glaze and dried for further 
handling. 

c. Demonstration of the method of scraping 
glaze from the incised design, and application 
of glazes of different color to the incised pat- 
tern by painting. This process is often called 
“inlay glaze decoration” because the base glaze 
is removed and additional glaze of various col- 
ors is added to the parts exposed. In the fin- 
ished piece the different colors appear to be 
inlaid in the base glaze. The incised lines of 
the design keep the glazes from running to- 
gether. ~ 

d. Have students observe the firing process, 
but technical instruction pertaining to the kiln 
and its use is reserved for Unit 4. 

Guide Sheet Material (Selected Reading Refer- 
ences) 
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Binns, Chapter XV, Glazes and Glazing, pp. 
I5I-52, 

Cox, Chapter X, Glaze Firing, pp. 107-12. 

Wren, Chapter XII, Glazing, pp. 128-33. 

De Sacer, Applying the Glaze, pp. 82-83. 
Work Sheet Material 

For mat glazes and enamels which must be 
applied quite thick the fired piece or biscuit 
ware should be soaked in water until the pores 
are filled before glazing. With shiny glazes 
which are applied much thinner the ware 
should not be soaked. 

(1) Dip the fired piece into the glaze of the 
color you have.chosen for your piece. Rotate 
the piece rapidly in the glaze, lift out, shake 
off excess glaze and place on stilts to dry. 

(2) When dry scrape the glaze from your 
piece where different colors are to be used in 
the design. 

(3) Using the prepared colored glazes paint 
in the design color as indicated on the work- 
ing drawing. 

(4) Touch up any places on the original 
glaze that have been scratched or removed ac- 
cidentally in handling. 

The piece is now ready for the final glaze 
firing. 

The final unit element deals with the 
application of the knowledge gained in 
terms of practical life needs. It is a 
period of generalization which aims to 
cultivate in the student the “mental 
technique” of discriminating taste or 
good judgment in regard to pottery and 
its use in everyday life. 

This step in the unit outline is recom- 
mended for introduction here as a termi- 
nal feature of the work. If time should 
not permit it may be developed, and 
more extensively, in Unit 8, Enjoyment 
of Fine Pottery and the Use of Pottery 
in Everyday Life. 

As the material will be presented 
largely in the form of an appreciational 
experience no guide or work sheet is 
given. However, a check through the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodic Literature 
will disclose many articles in current 
magazines pertaining to Pottery and the 
Use of Pottery in Everyday Life, which 
will be helpful reading in connection 
with this phase of the unit. 
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Unit ELEMENT 5. Use of Pottery in Everyday 

Life. 
Teacher Demonstration and Discussion 

a. Common forms of pottery in everyday 
use. (Illustrative material, slides or an exhibi- 
tion) To show table ware, kitchen utensils 
and other utility forms as well as pottery of 
the handicraft type. 

b. Discussion to arouse interest in the com- 


.mon manufactured types of pottery in every- 


day use, and to show how these are the result 
of a definite plan or design as well as of inter- 
esting processes. 

c. Field trip to store or to a manufacturing 
establishment to observe examples of pottery 
produced by commercial process. 

d. Fitness and appropriateness of pottery for 
different uses. A strengthening of the ability 
to discriminate in regard to art quality between 
products of the artist and artisan and to in- 
crease the appreciation and enjoyment of true 
craftsmanship. 

e. Securing of catalogues and _ illustrative 
material from art and commercial manufac- 
turers. The following list suggests some of the 
sources where valuable supplementary material 
may be obtained. 

Lennox Pottery, Trenton, N.J. 

Onondaga Pottery, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Buffalo Pottery, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Homer Laughlin China Company, Newell, 
W.Va. 

Fulper Pottery, Flemington, N.J. 

Haeger Pottery, Dundee, Ill. 

Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Roseville Pottery, Zanesville, Ohio 

Van Briggle Pottery, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Monmouth Pottery, Monmouth, IIl. 

Newcomb Pottery, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Revere Pottery, Boston, Mass. 

Catalina Pottery, Avalon, Calif. 

f. Have pupils bring to school examples of 
table ware, kitchen utensils and art ware from 
their homes which have special interest or 
qualities in connection with the study of the 
unit. An exhibition of selected examples of 
pottery will be shown in the classroom, to- 
gether with the original creations made by the 
pupils in connection with the unit. 


Exhibition Material—An important 
consideration for any work in pottery 
making centers around the exhibition of 
good examples of the craft. A permanent 
school collection of pottery is desirable. 
This can be started with a few pieces 
and additions can be made from time to 
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time as the budget for such acquisitions 


permits. 
Merchants, public spirited citizens and 


students may be encouraged to contrib- . 


ute to the collection. A valuable and edu- 
cational exhibition will be the result of 
a few years of systematic planning. 

The annual exhibition of students’ 
work should, of course, be considered as 
a special feature of the course. 
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Bulletin Board—A good supplemen- 
tary exercise in connection with the 
course is the bulletin board project. The 
responsibility for keeping an orderly and 
interesting display can be given to the 
students. Magazine and newspaper clip- 
pings, articles, illustrations and anything 
of interest may be contributed by the 
pupils. Added interest and enthusiasm 
will result from this group activity. 


A STUDY OF POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 
ACCREDITED PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 
OUTSIDE CHICAGO" 


J. A. CLEMENT 
University of Illinois 


In the autumn of 1933, the High School 
Visitor’s office of the University of Illi- 
nois, through Mr. A. W. Clevenger, sent 
out an inquiry blank to more than one 
hundred public high schools in the state, 
which had from five to twenty-five or 
more postgraduates enrolled. The blank 
included the following items: (1) num- 
ber of postgraduates enrolled, (2) num- 
ber of students enrolled in the second 
year, (3) subjects in which postgradu- 
ates were enrolled, (4) units of credit 
received, (5) number of students in- 
tending to obtain college credit, (6) 
number of students completing entrance 
requirements to high@r institutions of 
learning, and (7) number of courses, if 
any, conducted as extension or corre- 
spondence courses. 

The results were tabulated and or- 
ganized by graduate students under the 
direction of Professor J. A. Clement, and 
A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor 
of the University of Illinois. A copy of 
the letter of inquiry follows this page. 

Some of the items of the inquiry 
blank were not summarized in the ac- 
companying tables because of incom- 
plete returns. The items referring to 
total enrollment of postgraduates, their 
intentions during their enrollment and 
upon completion of the courses, the num- 
ber and kinds of subjects, and subdivi- 
sions of subjects pursued are indicated 
in Tables I to VIII inclusive. 

1 Report submitted for the Sub-committee on 
“Trends in Curriculum Publications,” under the 
Unit Courses and Curricula Commission of the 


North Central Association, April, 1934—THE 
EDITOR. 


Inquiry blanks were sent only to 
schools which had from five to twenty- 
five or more postgraduate students en- 
rolled. One hundred eighteen schools 
filled out and returned the blanks. Pupils 
were divided into interval groups as fol- 
lows: schools having respectively from 
5 to 9 pupils enrolled, from 10 to 14, 
from 15 to 19, from 20 to 24, and 25 or 
over. 

2. Description of findings based on 
the tables—In the second column of 
Table I, it will be observed that 54 
schools out of the 118 have a 5-9 en- 
rollment, 18 schools have 10-14, 15 
schools have 15-19, 8 schools have 20— 
24, and 23 schools have 25 or more. In 
the fifth column, the ratios of postgradu- 
ate enrollment to total high school en- 
rollment range from 1:26:38 in the 
schools with the largest enrollment of 
postgraduates to 1:56:75 in the schools 
with from 10-14 postgraduates. Out of 
a total enrollment of 2143, students in 
the second year number only 82. In col- 
umn four of Table II, it will be noted 
that the number intending to receive 
college credit varies from zero in schools 
with a 20-24 enrollment to 64 in schools 
having 25 or more students. Under the 
item “number intending to attend insti- 
tutions of higher learning,” it was found 
that a total of 706, or about one-third 
are so inclined. About one-seventh of 
the total graduate enrollment plan to at- 
tend other colleges than the University 
of Illinois. 

The total number of enrollments in 
the different subjects were computed. 
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These are summarized in Table III. It enrollments in the subdivisional aspects 
will be noted from the last column that of subjects. In Table IV, for example, 
2386 enrollments are in commercial are 894 enrollments in typing, 576 in 


. 


University of Illinois 


The Inquiry Blank October 20, 1933 


SPECIAL REPORT ON POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 
ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 


 Corrpaenen dows caondies ose ) High School. 


POUR UCR CM MI Unt aT Oe Ee a Pac NCCC RE CH Cu OIL Jit 


Enrollmentin eecce eieietecie eivie cca] obouste tele ler oletoheneie sieliorsistelelaya! 
Please list subjects—not subject fields: 


Subjects in which Units Number of postgraduates 
postgraduate student of : 
is enrolled Credit Boys Girls Total 


TOTAL 


Number of students taking 
subjects with intention of 
obtaining college credit 
How many of the students enrolled in the above courses are in their second year of postgraduate 
work? BOYS fen cmiecieste these ntucnta cone isefere Git s 2% Siisiac o eteisieis celaie cote rneeees 
How many of the goin listed above are taking subjects for the purpose of completing 
requirements for entrance to an institution of higher education? 
BOVSS mc cstertaisccins Girlsos csaccesciataiee Total cic sssetecn ene: 
In what subjects listed above do you have separa classes for graduates students? List subjects 


Pee eee eee eee e rere eee eee eee HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE TEESE EEE E HEHEHE EHS OSES HEHEHE HEHEHE EH OEE IER ED 


How many of dis postgraduates enrolled are likely to attend an institution of higher learning? 
A. University of: THinois (ss..c pete eee cio en oe on ee 
B. Other institutions’ of higherveducation=.... . «10. «2 seeiclesciiie sees 
C. Business colleges and other special schools ..............0sseeseeee 
Are any of the courses mentioned above extension or correspondence courses supervised by some 
outside “school org agency: 65. ce Syci is Se eeeie oo mie) ote ere ecru eR nt ee 
If so, which courses? 


ba i ee et ee re ee ee er er eter 


CY 


NIG IORS ONS S19) 07016) 001016 [6 [0 '@) 650) 601814 160) '8'' hah. 6) 654. 01/6118) k) 01 00) .6)6, 6) m8 oe, web 6:6 Sieléra bi ele wi sie e) ele enemies ie 


What is the attitude of your community toward postgraduate students? 
Bavorableyn. screener sence Untavorableyc sessment Neutral 
In what extra-curricular activities are your postgraduates participating? 


rs 
Ce ee 


Ce er ee ey 


See eee reece rcecrresceevneccee sseecs 


work; over 300 in each science, mathe- shorthand, 405 in bookkeeping. In Table 
matics, and social science; over 225 in V are 62 enrollments in advanced alge- 
English and Foreign Languages; over bra, 28 in solid geometry, 64 in trigo- 
125 in home economics and art design, nometry, and 43 in college algebra. In 
and all other subjects under 50 each. Table VI, 63 enrollments occur in his- 

In Tables IV to VIII are shown the tory, 40 in sociology, 114 in economics. 
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TABLE I 
THE ENROLLMENT OF PosTGRADUATES, AND ToTAL ENROLLMENT IN THE HicH ScHOOLs STUDIED 


Number 


Number of | of High 5 Post- Ratio of Mean Number of 
Postgraduate | Schools Ele ee graduate | H.S. Enroll- Post- Postgradu- 
Pupils Repre- iy is" Enroll- ment to grad- ates En- 
Enrolled senting ns cheel ment in Postgradu- uate rolled in 
(expressed in| Ranges Tr c ns qd Schools ate Enroll- Enroll- Second 
intervals) |of Enroll- athe Studied ment ment Year 


ments 


40.12tol 7, 
56.75 tor 4 
I5-19 33.92 tor 10 
36.53 tor 5 


26.38 tor 


71,799 


TABLE II 
THE PURPOSE OF POSTGRADUATES, NUMBER COMPLETING COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 
AND NUMBER INTENDING TO Go To INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Number Intending {| Number Completing Number Intending to Total 
P d to Obtain Col- Requirements for Attend Institutions of | Postgraduate 
ostgradu- lege Credit College Entrance Higher Learning Enrollment 
ate Enroll- 
ment (ex- Spe- 
pressed in Univer- cial 
intervals) sity of col- 


Girls | Total Illinois leges |Total 


TABLE III 
THE NUMBER OF SUBJECTS AND SUBJECT GRoUPS PURSUED BY POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS 


Enrollments | EnrollmentsjEnrollments | Enrollments | Enrollments 


of the of the of the of the of Anes 

Subject Groups Interval Interval Interval Interval Interva 
Pursued by (5-9) (20-14) (15-19) (20-24) (25 Up) Total 

Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 


Commercial” .«.%..... 


Physical Science .... 

Mathematics ....... 328 
Social (Science .....- 365 
HSnplish easiest stele <1 234 
Foreign Language ... 234 
Home Economics ... 136 
Art and Design ..... 136 
Agriculttire j. 2.2 -61x1 Io 
Industrial Arts ..... 36 
WESTIE ateislereness 016 eheioue 


Otherss cesses ac 


i 
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TABLE IV 
THE FREQUENCY OF POSTGRADUATE ENROLLMENTS IN DIVISIONAL SUBJECTS OF THE 
COMMERCIAL GROUP 
Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
ments ments ments ments ments Total 
of the of the of the of the of the Enrollments 
Divisional Interval Interval | Interval Interval Interval in all 
Subjects (5-9) (ro-14) | (15-19) (20-24) | (2s-Up) Interval 
Represented Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Groups 
: Boys 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls] Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys Girls | Boys | Girls hae 
Bookkeeping BOD 74S 4eees Ou lez O25 16%) 24) (So, 54 405 
Advanced 
Bookkeeping . 3 ° II 81 95 
Dypingee. hese 54 | 112 | 55 76 | 44 | 60 | 35 | 36] 199 | 222 894 
Advanced 
Dyping es fers 7 17 2 I 7 12 3 3 8] 38 98 
Stenography 5 9 3 23 9 21 Io | 25 52] 125 278 
Business 
Organization . 3 3 Ole ° 2 II 4 26 
Accounting I I 2 
Shorthand 27 97 33 72 25 | 48 21 TO |) S5 ar 5S 576 
Total of the 
Respective 
Interval 
Groups ....... 137 |314 |130 |208 |11r | 169 | 85 | 100 | 446 | 675 | 909 | 1465 | 2374 
TABLE V 
Tse DivisIONAL SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION IN MATHEMATICS 
IN POSTGRADUATE CLASSES 
Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
of the of the of the of the of the 
Divisional Interval Interval Interval Interval Interval Total 
Subjects (s-9) (10-14) | (15-19) (20-24) | (25-Up) 
Represented Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 
' : : Boys 
Boys | Girls] Boys] Girls} Boys| Girls | Boys | Girls Boys | Girls | and 
Girls 
Algebra’ yo cc as 3 ° I 2 I ve 2 
Advanced 9 5 
INEONEE Cocos v] 5 4 I 9 2 7 rr \-~ 62 
ieee Seas 4 2 5 2 4 5 3 26| 67 
- Geometry 4 ° 6 3 s| 28 
rigonometry 4 Q I 
College 16 | 64 
Algebra ..... I 6 
Business ; 16] 43 
Mathematics . 2 5 2 I 3 r 16 |u96 
Dotalae arrestee secs ey ey bee |) iki 27 Sieee7 7 || he 99 | 325 


In Table VII, 135 enrollments are in 
chemistry I, 25 in biology, 139 in phys- 
ics. Table VIII lists 119 enrollments in 
French I and II combined, 38 in Latin, 


and 47 each in Spanish and German. 

3. Statement of generalizations and 
problems based on returns of the inquiry 
blanks.—In the first place, the data on 
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the returned blanks indicate that the 
great majority of the postgraduates are 
enrolled in the first year, being over 250 
per cent higher in the first year as com- 
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total of academic subjects. In the fourth 
place, some of the subjects pursued rep- 
resent simply more of the academic, or 
else the non-academic subjects on the 


TABLE VI 
TuHE Divis1ionaAL SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION IN SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE POSTGRADUATE CLASSES 


Enroll- 


Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
of the of the of the of the of the 
Divisional Interval Interval Interval Interval Interval Total 
Subjects (5-9) (10-14) | (15-19) (20-24) | (25-Up) 
Represented Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 


Sociology 
Economics 
Political 
Science 
Civics 
Commercial 
Geography 
Commercial 


weer eee 


ys 
17 15 
24 9 
15 
3 
7 
6 
4 
59 


TABLE VII 
Tue DIvIsIoNAL SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION IN PHYSICAL SCIENCES IN THE POSTGRADUATE CLASSES 


Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
of the of the of the of the of the 
Divisional Interval Interval Interval Interval Interval Total 
Subjects (5-9) (10-14) | (15-19) (20-24) | (25-Up) 
Represented Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 


13 


eoeeeeeee 
EEE 


pared to the second. In the second place, 
about one-third of the postgraduates in 
attendance plan to go on to to higher 
institutions of learning of one kind or 
another. In the third place, the highest 
proportionate number of enrollments oc- 
cur in the non-academic fields, commer- 
cial subjects alone being higher than the 


same level as those taken as under- 
graduates. 

Consequent problems arise out of 
these conditions. The increased number 
of postgraduates is higher at present no 
doubt than when this study was begun. 
Furthermore, some high schools are now 
reporting that even third and fourth year 
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students are returning for work. The 
conditions reported in the returns to the 
inquiry blank seemed to indicate that 
some students are taking practical work 
which will enable them to get positions 
for earning a livelihood: some are tak- 
ing work to supplement their general 
training by subjects which they were 
unable to get while in high school; some 
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viously a practical problem arises here 
as to the chief purpose of the postgradu- 
ate students, and as to the nature and 
level of the subject matter studied. What 
shall be the relation of the postgraduate 
work in any community to the whole 
adult education movement of the pres- 
ent day is another pertinent query. Fur- 
thermore, what is the relation of the 


TABLE VIII . 
Tue DivistIoNAL SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION IN FoREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE POSTGRADUATE CLASSES 


Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
ments ments ments ments ments 
cf the of the of the of the of the 
Divisional Interval Interval Interval Interval Interval Total 
Subjects (5-9) (10-14) | (15-19) (20-24) | (25-Up) 
Represented Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 


French I 
French II 


coe eee 


coerce 


er eeree 


cece eee 


are pursuing make-up subjects for col- 
lege entrance which were not taken while 
in high school; some are avowedly at- 
tempting to do advanced work beyond 
the subjects pursued in high school. Ob- 


Boys | Girls | Girls 


97 
22 


38 
47 
47 


problems confronted by the enrollment 
of postgraduates in the high schools to 
the junior colleges, and to the first two 
years of work offered in the first two 
years of four year higher institutions? 


EFFECT OF THE NEW ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ON CURRICULUM PRACTICES 
IN TWO HUNDRED HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE STATE! 


J. A. CLEMENT 
University of Illinois 


THE original purpose of this study was 
to discover what changes, if any, had 
been made in curriculum organization 
and practice in the high schools of Illi- 
nois, after the new entrance require- 
ments to the University of Illinois had 
been passed. These new entrance require- 
ments were intended to become effective 
immediately after being published and 
distributed among the high schools in 
January, 1933. Students are, however, 
being permitted to enter the University 
under the previous requirements until 
September, 1935, but are being encour- 
aged to meet the new requirements as 
rapidly as possible. As was partly antici- 
pated, when this study was begun, many 
schools have not had time as yet to re- 
adjust their practices fully to the new 
requirements. Furthermore, some schools 
had previously so organized their work 
that little, if any, readjustment was nec- 
essary in order to comply with these new 
requirements. The present study, there- 
fore, will include certain aspects which 
were found in the replies received in an- 
swer to the inquiry blanks, but which 
originally it was not the purpose to in- 
clude in this presentation. 

On the next page appears the letter 
of inquiry which was sent out to all of 
the “accredited” high schools of Illinois 


1 Report submitted for the sub-committee on 
“Survey and Trends in Curriculum Publications” 
of high schools, under the “(Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula” of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, April, 
1934.—THE EpirTor. 


belonging to the North Central Associa- 
tion, as well as to a large number of other 
high schools “recognized” by the State 
Department and the University as well. 


OLD AND NEW REQUIREMENTS 


An abbreviated statement of the old 
and new requirements is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

(1) General nature of former en- 
trance requirements.—A recent bulletin 
published in 1933-34 presents the new 
plan along with the old requirements for 
admission. “The requirements for ad- 
mission under the old plan,” are out- 
lined in “terms of high school units” in 
tabular form, together with subjects ac- 
cepted under three lists or groups A, B, 
and C. In group A, the subjects required 
of all persons were: English, three units; 
algebra, one; and plane geometry, one. 
The “special prescriptions for the vari- 
ous curricula” are also given,' for which 
see in the table. 

General nature. of, and advantages of, 
the new requirements—An epitomized 
statement of the “new requirements for 
admission to the University” is herein 
presented. Either two majors and two 
minors, or else three majors are to be 
selected by high school pupils from five 
designated subject groups; namely, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Language, Mathematics, 
Science, and Social Studies.? In all in- 


1 Requirements for admission, University of Il- 


linois, 1933-34, pp. 7-8. 
2 University of Illinois, Bull. Vol. 30, No. 17, 


1932, p. 6. 


Letter of Inquiry 


Waar Cuanczs Ir ANy Have BEEN Mane, (or Do You CoNTEMPLATE MAKING), IN YOUR 


CurrIcuLUM OFFERINGS, EITHER REQUIRED OR ELECTIVE, IN YOUR HicH ScHOOL BECAUSE OF 
THE RECENT MOopIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS REQUIREMENTS? (See University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXX, Dec. 27, 1932. No. 17, to become effective Jan. 1, 1933). A copy 
may be procured from the Registrar’s Office, University of Illinois. 


I. 


10. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


What new subjects, if any, have been added to your program of studies because of the above 


action? Required ..-........--..-+---- Elective ccconmececease oo 

. What subjects, if any, have you eliminated from your program of studies because of the new 
action? Required’... 25.0.3... 42+ Elective . te enee reese eeee ees 

. What subjects have you retained but not modified in any way? 
Required Warnes sae eke ee Electives: face eee case ‘ 
What subjects have you retained, but modified in some way the nature of the subject 
matterr Required myer aerreriereicte erstanne Electives... eee eee one 


. What subjects were used as majors by students before the passage of the new requirements 


SSE OOK AION ICRC ONO IC CRONE OF Ob gx ate tie CHOCO ROCCE ACU SCHOO I 2 CCR ORC NTI OL Oe 
ee 


valid), Saver eure oe sis) o\ra) e/a) 6) he) we! ol otiat oie! sfletelie/erelere: a) al aha le "bs! ofehel ele] 01s) .») wis! Sus h ge) eiSL~) Sy ors mne eee en ease semen mn ieee eae 
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. At what juncture or during what years are pupils allowed to choose their respective 


majors and minors? Freshmen .......... SO.) cisgetre seas NU Amismemcccrc Sey. ccsanieraae 
In what years do students actually make most of their choices of majors and minors? 
Breese SOmisdascece UM wreraers seca SOs Zisseci ci 


. How much, if any, have the new requirements altered the actual number of different cur- 


riculums offered in your school? (Curriculum is used in the sense of subject matter offered to 
different groups of pupils having different interests, such as Commercial, College Preparatory, 
CUS) os, Sesstes ache cccoclous cotuina nn: buaihfols wrer'e pee Sopees oA ew eee oe foray seek oo cates Es LeRe ree cote he CONE ae ace ee 
How much, if any, has the nature of the subject matter offered under different divisional 
subjects as a whole been modified because of these new requirements? 


eer 


. How much, if any, have the new requirements affected or motivated the work and interests 


of the pupils in the non-preparatory college groups? ............cceescsceseeseccseecess 
How much, if any, have the new requirements affected the work and interests of the college 
PHEDATALOFY PETOUD Te Motes dots eas Cle efaresietore tepekels csfape la eter ena erect rere ree “ai sibua) a) uta She coe eee 
Approximately what per cent of your high school students have gone to higher institutions 
of learning upon graduation during the last ten years or more? ...............20.eeeeeee 
How much, if any, did the new requirements necessitate any readjustment in your teaching 


staff either by way of employing additional teachers, or by way of shifting teachers to other 
subjects? : 


What is the nature of the reaction of your teaching staff to these new requirements? 
Or the patrons of the: community?) wc, cscen-ass oe cetGee Cee ee ee 
Will you please send to 309 Administration Building East, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, in care of Professor J. A. Clement, copies (printed, mimeographed, typewritten, or 
long-hand) of your program of studies as a whole, of courses of study or syllabi on the same, 
of any form of your now organized subject matter, which you are offering and teaching in 
your high school, including physical education and extra classroom activities. This material 
will be analyzed and summarized along with the other items above outlined, for the North 
Central Association meeting in April, in Chicago, in 1934. Your cooperation will be very 


much appreciated by the Committee, we can assure you. Use back of sheet if necessary in 
answering the above items. 


Signed, 

G. W. Witter (Chairman Supt. of Lyons Twp. 
High School, La Grange, Illinois. 

B. J. Rivett. Principal of Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

A. L. Spoun. Principal of Hammond High School, 
Hammond, Indiana. 

J. A. CLEMENT, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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stances, one of the majors chosen must commercial or economic geography, and 
be in the field of English. The composite sociology; and at least two units of a 
elements constituting different subject major in social studies must be in the 
groups are specified. For example, the field of history. The component elements 
composition of social studies is indicated of the other subject groups are likewise 
as including history, civics, economics, designated. Furthermore, a total of at 


REQUIREMENTS FOR AS MISSION UNDER THE OLD PLAN 
(Expressed in terms of: high school units) 


Commerce 
. and Fine and 
Colleges ae Arts | Business Applied 
and sciences | 4 dministra- Arts 


tion 


Curricula 


Pre-Medicine 

Chemistry and 

Chemical Engineering 

All other curricula 
Industrial Administration 
Industrial Education 

All curricula 

Architecture 

All other curricula 


Prescribed Subjects: 
English Composition 
and Literature =)... o<2> ' 
Algebrawee te ccorantc a < 
Plane Geometry .......... 
Advanced Algebra ........ 
Solid and Spherical 
Geometrysn cose eae 
@hemistrya nets cs cisein overs 
Latin, Greek, French 
German, Italian, or Span- 
ish (both in same) ...... 
Latin, Greek, French or 
German (both in same) .. 
History and Civics ........ 
INEISICURADDLE, “ese cc - 


Electives: 
Minimum number 
PLOMPLASCW BB cavecraevs sosces. 
Maximum number 
ATOM LIStE Co acters sce sis: afore 


ed 
Ee 


1 For admission to all other curricula of the College of Education, two years of general college 
work are required. 

* A student who has the admission requirements of any other college in the University may enter the 
College of Engineering with a deficiency in solid geometry or advanced algebra, or both. His deficiency 
in mathematics must be removed during his first year of residence. 

+A student may enter architecture deficient in solid geometry, or advanced algebra, or both, 
provided he meets the entrance requirements of any other curriculum in the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, including the foreign language requirement. His deficiency in mathematics must be 
removed during his first year of residence. 

t Credited by examination only. 
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least ten units must be chosen from the 
above academic groups, including a 
major or minor sequence distributed in 
at least three fields. 

The specific subjects required are 
listed in terms of units of credit allowed 
for admission to the various undergradu- 
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ate curricula, such as, for example, to 

pre-medicine, chemical engineering, 

home economics, architecture, music, 

and other undergraduate curricula.? For 

example, in pre-medicine one unit of 

algebra is required; in chemistry and 
2 Ibid, p. 7. 


SuByEcTs ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION UNDER THE OLD PLAN 
List A.— Required of all: (Note also the special prescriptions for the various curricula as given 


in the table on page 7.) 


English (composition and literature) 
Algebra 


AEN eon? soddonn don ono scr OOo Ree 


Greek 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Italian (As an elective only) 
English (4th unit) 
Advanced algebra 
Solid geometry 
Trigonometry 
Greek and Roman history 
Medieval and modern history 
English history 
American history 
Civics 
Economics and economic history 


Commercial. geography ...............6. 


Physiography 
Physiology 
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List C.—Special Electives: (Only 4 units may be chosen from this group) 


Astronomy 
Geology 


Bookkeeping 
Business law 
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chemical engineering one and one-half; number of the high schools have already 
in landscape architecture, one unit and incorporated a statement of these new 
so on throughout all of the curricula requirements in their handbooks, or 
offered in the University. It should be other course of study publications, for 
remarked at this juncture that a large the current year 1933-34. 


SPECIAL SuBJECT REQUIREMENTS UNDER THE NEW PLAN 
(Expressed in terms of high school units) 


Phys. 
College or School ACS. Com. Eng. Agr.| Ed.| Ed. F.A.A. 


Economics, and other curricula requir- 
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* A student may enter the College of Engineering with a deficiency in solid geometry or advanced 
algebra, or both, provided he meets all other entrance requirements. His deficiency in mathematics must 
be removed during his first year of residence. 

+ A student may enter architecture deficient in solid geometry or advanced algebra, or both, pro- 
vided that he meets the entrance requirements of any other curriculum in the College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, including the foreign language requirement. His deficiency in mathematics must be removed 
during his first year of residence. 

‘{ Each applicant must satisfy the Director of the School of Music, by an examination, that he has 
sufficient knowledge of music to enter undergraduate courses in applied music. No entrance credit is 
allowed for this examination. 

Kry to ABBREVIATIONS: L.A.S., Liberal Arts and Sciences; Com., Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration; Eng., Engineering; Agr., Agriculture; Ed., Education; Phys. Ed., Physical Education; 
F.A.A., Fine and Applied Arts. 
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Advantages claimed for the new plan. 
—Seven advantages are claimed for the 
new plan by the university representa- 
tives, as follows: (1) High Schools will 
be able to do more advanced work; 
(2) except in case of specialized curricu- 
la, more choice in the selection of majors 
and minors will be possible; (3) the se- 
quence in the pursuit of academic sub- 
jects will be improved; (4) more con- 
sideration will be given to 
superior abilities of pupils; 
(5) certification of subjects 
pursued in the junior high 
school will become unneces- 
sary; (6) more freedom will 
be given local authorities to 
provide for the needs of the 
pupils; (7) more opportu- 
nity for experimentation will 
exist im the high schools. 
Later on, it will be of some 
interest to compare some of 
these claims with comments 
made by high school admini- 
strators relative to the new 
university requirements. 


Number oj Schools 


PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
GOING ON TO COLLEGE 


In the general inquiry sent out to the 
high schools of the State, Item 10, in- 
cluded the question, “approximately 
what per cent of your high school stu- 
dents have gone to higher institutions of 
learning upon graduation, during the 
last ten years?” Obviously this question 
has a definite bearing upon the new en- 
trance requirements. The replies sum- 
marized include approximately two 
hundred respondents from the high 
schools. Based on these returns, it was 
found that the median percentage of 
high school graduates which had at- 
tended higher institutions of learning 


3 Requirements for Admission, 1933-34, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, p. 6. 
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during the last ten years was about 25. 
Over five per cent of the high schools 
sent from 75 to 100 per cent of their 
graduates to college; about seven per 


“cent of the high schools sent from 50 to 


75 per cent; almost forty per cent sent 
from 25 to 50 per cent; and over forty- 
five per cent sent from 5 to 20 per cent. 
It will be seen from the accompanying 
graph that the range of distribution ex- 
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Per Cent or Hich ScHoort GRADUATES WHO WENT TO COL- 
LEGE DURING THE PAstT TEN YEARS FROM THE 


RESPONDENT SCHOOLS 


tends from 5 per cent or below to 100 
per cent. It will be seen also that the 
points of greatest frequency lie at 10 
and 20 per cent, and that the number of 
schools above 40 per cent is compara- 
tively small. Of course, in order to get 
a complete picture of the situation it 
would probably be desirable to compute 
the results separately for the small, 
medium-sized, and large high schools. 
Nevertheless, in this instance our chief 
interest is in the effect of the new re- 
quirements on the state as a whole. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE REPLIES 


For convenience of summarization of 
the replies received, the following classi- 
fication was made: (1) First, the gener- 
al nature of the comments made by high 
school administrators with reference to 
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the new requirements; (2) second, 
modifications made relative to college 
preparatory students as a group; (3) 
partial modifications made with respect 
to specific subjects; (4) fourth, modifi- 
cations made but not due to the new 
requirements; (5) fifth, no changes 
necessitated because of the new require- 
ments; (6) no changes having been 
made at all nor contemplated. These 
characterizations overlap but appear to 
be justified for purposes of summariza- 
tion, and as a basis of further investiga- 
tion and discussion. As previously 
suggested, this study has perhaps been 
launched too early after the passage of 
the new requirements to get a completely 
satisfactory picture of what the real in- 
fluence has been on the high schools. 
General nature of voluntary comments 
made by high school administrators in 
the field—-The majority of the com- 
ments made by the administrative heads 
of high schools were favorable, some 
partially unfavorable, and some prac- 
tically neutral or non-committal. No di- 
rect question, in the blank sent out, had 
to do with an expression of attitude 
toward the new requirements; so that 
the following attitudes expressed repre- 
sent the spontaneous and voluntary ex- 
pressions on the part of the respective 
respondents. It was felt by them in the 
first place, that an increased opportunity 
will be given to some preparatory col- 
lege students to pursue certain desired 
practical courses as well as academic, or 
to pursue other courses such as, for ex- 
ample, music and fine arts; in the second 
place, that the shift of emphasis from 
mere “time spent” to quality of work 
done will be wholesome; in the third 
place, that more opportunity will be 
given to pupils to choose courses which 
they prefer; in the fourth place, that 
pupils will be encouraged to select some 
subjects earlier than has been the com- 
mon practice; in the fifth place, that 
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advisers of pupils will be assisted defi- 
nitely; in the sixth place, that scattering 
over too wide a range of subjects will be 
discouraged; in the seventh place, that 
it will give students a better sense of 
perspective of studies; and in the eighth 
place, that majors and minors will be 
considered earlier. 

’ Certain other comments by adminis- 
trators call attention to probable limita- 
tions. It was suggested that it will make 
it difficult for students to meet the new 
requirements and at the same time be 
able to get other courses which they de- 
sire to pursue, such as agriculture, com- 
mercial work, or home economics; that 
it will not greatly affect the smaller 
schools, or schools sending a very small 
percentage of their students to college; 
and that it is too early, as yet, to deter- 
mine the relative value of the new re- 
quirements. 

Modifications of program of studies 
contemplated and suggested by school- 
men. for preparatory students.—Few new 
modifications were made in case of some 
of the schools because of the present 
effects of the depression; for the present 
it was said the chief effort will be made 
to see whether those preparing for col- 
lege are taking suitable majors and mi- 
nors; care will be taken to furnish stu- 
dents with information concerning their 
majors and minors; and therefore stu- 
dents will be carefully advised concern- 
ing work needed in preparation for 
college. 

Partial modification of certain sub- 
jects —Certain subjects were reported as 
being deleted, others as added and some 
as modified. In some instances this was 
true because of, and in some instances 
not because of, the new requirements. 
Some schools reported that all students 
would be required to do a larger amount 
of work as majors and minors than be- 
fore; in a number of schools mathematics 
was reported as deleted as a required sub- 
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ject or else eliminated wholly either as a 
required or elective, but in the larger 
number of instances having been made 
elective; in other schools, the practical 
and fine arts and commercial offerings 
have been increased so that majors and 
minors will be made more possible in 
these fields. In other instances, the of- 
ferings in certain academic subjects 
were increased. In one large school it 
was specifically stated that commercial 
geography, dramatics, and trigonometry 
were added because of the new require- 
ments, and for the same reason, one 
semester of shop, and one semester of 
mechanical drawing were deleted. The 
total list of subjects added and deleted 
and modified is too long to include here. 
But evidence is available to show that 
in each of the academic and non- 
academic groups certain subjects were 
added and others eliminated. In some 
cases suggestions were made that sub- 
jects for which credit is not now given, 
should be recognized, an instance of 
which was given from one large school 
where physical geography being offered 
for seven periods per week with labora- 
tory work, it was felt, should be counted 
aS a major. 

Modifications made for other reasons 
than the new entrance requirements.— 
In some instances, modifications were 
reported but not as being due to the new 
requirements. Nor were any accompany- 
ing reasons usually given for such 
changes. One large school reported that 
they were adding “current social prob- 
lems,” but not due to the new require- 
ments. Other schools reported modifica- 
tions that had been occurring for several 
years. Likewise electives were reported 
as having been modified. So that there 
were in evidence numerous instances of 
changes wherein the offerings were in 
harmony with the new order of require- 
ments, but which nevertheless were not 
made because of the new requirements. 
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No changes necessitated because of 
the new requirements since these had 
already been made.—tIn some schools, 


.the curriculum practices already in 


vogue made it possible to meet the new 
requirements without necessitating any 
further change. To illustrate, one school 
reported that it had previously been 
requiring a year more than a major in 
English, a major in history, a minor in 
science, a minor in history, and a minor 
in foreign language, and that under the 
new requirements a third and fourth year 
in foreign language would be added. An- 
other school reported that previously it 
had been the practice to require twelve 
academic subjects for graduation, but 
that also three and one-half units were 
offered in vocational subjects. In a num- 
ber of schools majors were previously 
required in English and science, and 
minors in mathematics and social stud- 
ies. In some schools the new entrance 
requirements had already been met but 
the words majors and minors had not 
been employed. Curriculum practices 
already in vogue which necessitated prac- 
tically no modification, if any, were 
found to exist in the larger high schools, 
as perhaps would have been anticipated. 

No changes made, nor contemplated. 
—In the smaller schools the following 
comments are characteristic with refer- 
ence to no changes made or contem- 
plated. One principal says no change has 
been made in the organization of the 
curriculum for ten years except in the 
case of textbooks used; another, that 
the school being small, no changes have 
been made; another, few students being 
sent to the University, no modifications 
have been made. In other schools, it was 
reported that no changes had been made 
or that none were contemplated. 


ANALYSIS OF AN INVENTORY 


An analysis of certain aspects reflected 
in an inventory of published high school 
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curriculum materials with respect to the 
new entrance requirements.—A request 
for published curriculum materials avail- 
able accompanied the inquiry blank 
sent out on the new entrance require- 
ments. An analysis of these materials 
received, and accompanying comments, 
reflected the present practice in several 
hundred of the Illinois high schools. 

Findings based on data on file in the 
office of the High School Visitor —Dur- 
ing the year 1933-34, an investigation 
of the program of studies in actual use 
in 569 accredited high schools of Illinois 
outside of Chicago was made by the 
writer with the help of graduate students 
in the University of Illinois. Data on 
file in the office of the High School Visi- 
tor were used as the basis of the study. 
The schools were divided into five 
groups: Group I consisted of schools 
with an enrollment of roo or less; Group 
II, ror-250; Group III, 251-500; 
Group IV, 501-1000 and Group V, 
over 1000 pupils. 

A brief resumé of the findings with 
respect to the five subject groups in- 
volved in the new entrance requirements 
is here given in terms of “offerings.” 
With respect to English, it was found 
that 1oo per cent of the schools in all 
five groups offered three years of Eng- 
lish. English IV, so designated, was of- 
fered in 100 per cent of the first three 
groups of schools, and in the other two 
groups, either English IV, or else public 
speaking, debating, or dramatics or cre- 
ative writing, or all were offered. So that 
in terms of these findings the schools in 
all five groups appear to have offerings 
sufficient to meet the “major” require- 
ment in the new entrance regulation. 

With respect to Foreign Languages, 
it was found that Latin I and II were 
offered in 93 per cent of 207 schools in 
Group I, and in 97 per cent of 206 
schools in Group II. Latin III and IV 
were offered much less frequently, re- 
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spectively, in the schools of Group I 
than in case of the other four groups, 
being 6 and 2 per cent for each. The 
range of variation in the other four 
groups was from 23 to 13 per cent, to 
97 and 71 per cent for each Latin III 
and IV. So that it appears that most 
of the small schools have offerings suf- 
ficient. for “minors” and many of the 
larger schools for “majors” as well. A 
very small percentage of the schools of 
Group I offer French I and II at all. In 
the schools of Groups II and III, an 
increasing number of offerings in French 
occurs, and even a much larger increase 
in the schools of groups IV and V. Most 
of the schools with enrollments of 250 
or above have sufficient offerings in both 
ancient and modern languages to meet 
the requirements of majors and minors 
of the new entrance requirements. 

With respect to mathematics, roo per 
cent of the schools of all groups offer 
algebra I, and plane geometry; algebra 
II and solid geometry are offered in 
from one-fourth to one-third of the 
schools in Groups I and II, and in in- 
creasingly larger numbers of schools in 
Groups III, IV, and V, varying in range 
from 80 to 100 per cent. It appears that 
the offerings in the smaller schools in 
mathematics are enough to make it pos- 
sible easily to minor, and in the larger 
schools, to major as well. 

With respect to history and the other 
social studies, the range of offerings is 
quite wide in comparison with Foreign 
Languages and mathematics. Even the 
smaller schools offer a wide enough 
range of history and social studies to 
enable pupils easily to get minors, and in 
the three largest groups it is also possible 
to do majors. Even in the case of eco- 
nomics, approximately 95 per cent of 
the schools in groups I and II. offer 
courses, and in the instance of groups 
III, IV, and V, the percentage is still 
higher. 
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With respect to natural science, bio- 
logical science is offered in from 65 to 
75 per cent of the schools of groups I 
and II, and in over go per cent of the 
schools of groups III, IV, and V, ex- 
clusive of general science, which is also 
widely offered, especially in the smaller 
schools. Physics is offered in from go to 
_ 95 per cent of all schools in all groups, 
and chemistry is offered in about 15 per 
cent of the schools in group I, in about 45 
per cent in group II, and in from go to 
95 per cent of the schools in groups III, 
IV, and V. The range of offerings in natu- 
ral science appears to be wide enough to 
make it possible for pupils to minor in 
science in the smaller schools, and to 
either major or minor in the larger 
schools. 

Taken as a whole, the findings of the 
study based on the data gotten from the 
files of the High School Visitor’s office 
indicate that the range of offerings is 
wide enough in the high schools to enable 
pupils intending to go to college to pro- 
cure the kinds of majors and minors sug- 
gested in the new entrance requirements 
to the University. From several hundred 
programs of study received from the 
high schools thirty were selected which 
clearly designated their required and 
elective subjects. 

Required subjects in general and col- 
lege preparatory curricula—Out of sev- 
eral hundred published programs of 
study received, thirty were analyzed, 
which designated clearly the required 
subjects in the general and college pre- 
paratory curricula. Out of the 30 high 
schools, 22 required four units of Eng- 
lish; three, three and one-half units; 
and the remaining five, three units. Ten 
schools required one unit of social studies 
including history; nine, two units; and 
eleven, three to four and one-half units. 
Seventeen schools required one unit in 
science; five, two units; and eight, three 
units. Three schools required no mathe- 
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matics; four one unit; nineteen, two 
units; four, three to four units. Sixteen 
schools required no foreign languages; 


“ten, two units; and four, four to six 


units. 

In case of the thirty schools selected, 
therefore, three or four years of English 
is required. Over half the schools require 
two units of social science or less. Over 
half require but one unit in science, and 
not any require over three units. Over 
half require two years in mathematics. 
Over half require no foreign languages, 
though the greater number of the remain- 
ing schools require two units. 

Elective subjects in general and col- 
lege preparatory curricula.—Out of the 
thirty schools only six schools offered 
one unit each as an elective in English. 
Public speaking and business English 
were among these. Twenty-one schools 
offered electives in the social studies. 
The range in number in the different 
schools varied from one-half to six units, 
with an average of three units. Nineteen 
schools offered electives in science, with 
an average of three units per school. 
Twenty of the schools offered electives 
in mathematics, the average number per 
school being three. Nineteen schools of- 
fered electives in Foreign languages, 
with an average of five units. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


It is too early to know in any final way 
how far the new entrance requirements 
to the University have influenced the 
actual courses of study now in vogue in 
the high schools. But there are certain 
evidences that some influence is already 
manifest. In the first place, a large num- 
ber of schools have incorporated a state- 
ment of the new requirements in* their 
course of study pamphlets or bulletins. 
In the second place, letters received from 
principals as well as the responses to the 
inquiry blank indicate that a great many 
schools in the state have either already 
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expanded their offerings, or else contem- 
plate doing so soon, so as to enable 
pupils to meet the new “major” and 
minor entrance requirements. In the 
third place, partial modifications of 
courses of study had already been made 
in harmony with the new entrance re- 
quirements with little if any reasons for 
the same rather than because of the new 
requirements. In the fourth place, from 
many of the programs of study received, 
it was impossible to determine the fields 
in which majors and minors were to, or 
could, be pursued. In the fifth place, the 
published materials received were “pro- 
grams of study” rather than “courses of 
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study” or syllabi or detailed outlines of 
content. In the sixth place, previous 
studies of data on file in the High School 
Visitor’s office together with an analysis 
of thirty chosen programs of study and 
of several hundred comments by princi- 
pals tends to indicate that the offerings 


in some of the larger schools now make 


it possible for pupils to study “minor” 
and “‘major” sequences. In the seventh 
place, while some principals felt that 
the new entrance requirements would 
improve conditions very little especially 
in the smaller schools, yet the majority 
of principals were favorable to the new 
plan and willing to cooperate. 


THE RISE OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Joun Erte GRINNELL 
Stout Institute, Menominie, Wisconsin 


To FACILITATE understanding of the 
forces which brought into existence the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools it is well to ex- 


amine in some detail the educational 
conditions of the age. They, of course, 
had their roots in the general social 
structure of the times. 


PART I. BACKGROUNDS 


Industrial conditions about 1890 re- 
veal an almost unprecedented growth. 
Inventions, factories, railroads, commer- 
cial firms, and new business ventures 
were helping to make America another 
land. The wealth of the country was in- 
creasing at an enormous rate. What had 
been a debtor nation was fast becoming 
a creditor nation. Urban life multiplied 
and rural folk and European immigrants 
flocked to the cities to share the advan- 
tages. A new social order had arisen and 
the demands for factory laborers and for 
a body of trained experts to direct them 
exceeded all previous experiences. 

Under these conditions schools, par- 
ticularly those of the secondary and 
higher levels, entered a period of unprec- 
edented growth. Previous to 1890 the 
high school, despite its pretensions, had 
been decidedly a class institution. Its 
main appeal had been to the socially 
elect and to the intellectually superior. 
After 1890 this condition changed not- 
ably. In consequence the enrollment dur- 
ing the next thirty years multiplied 
twelve times faster than did the popula- 
tion increase in this country. In the same 
period, too, the growth in the enroll- 
ment in colleges and universities was 4.7 
times that of the population increase. 
Significant to relate, also, the two years 
in which the greatest increase in high 
school attendance took place were the 
two years just previous to the organiza- 


tion of the North Central Association 
that is, 1893-95. These expanding en- 
rollments and the concomitant changes 
in respect to social theories generally 
brought about an educational unrest 
which provoked leaders all over the 
country to question the traditional set- 
up of the schools. Many of their criti- 
cisms were focused upon secondary 
education, which W. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, de- 
clared in 1894 to be the weakest part of 
the entire system. In particular their 
attacks now began to center upon the 
curriculum. Up to this time there had 
been a smugness about the course offer- 
ings that is today difficult to understand. 
Languages constituted the core of the 
program, and there appeared to have 
been little or no disposition to challenge 
their supremacy. Indeed, until about 
this time curriculum studies of any sort 
were totally unknown. 

Here and there, of course, voices had 
been raised against the existing condi- 
tions and certain alleged reforms had 
been instituted. For the most part, how- 
ever, these efforts had resulted in merely 
adding short “practical” courses to the 
curriculum and these were often lacking 
both in close internal organization and in 
external articulation. Particularly in the 
North and West was there evidence of 
a lamentable lack of standardization. 
Great varieties existed in the subjects 
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taught, in the length of time any subject 
was taught, and in the number of periods 
a week devoted to the subjects. Indeed 
except for the steadying hand of the 
colleges at this time it is difficult to see 
how the high schools could have been 
saved from complete chaos. ' 

Contributing to this confusion were 
several other factors, prominent among 
which was the generally acknowledged 
ineffectiveness in teacher preparation. 
Few states made any specific require- 
ments for teaching in the high schools 
beyond what they demanded for teach- 
ing in the grades. The same license or 
certificate sufficed for both types of 
schools. Indeed before 1895 most high 
school teachers lacked professional train- 
ing of any sort. 

Again many men felt that the course 
of study took too much time. President 
Eliot in particular had voiced this view. 
Moreover, all realized that there was an 
awkward overlapping of effort in elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher schools. 

These then were some of the charac- 
teristics of the secondary school which 
occupied the attention of the men who 
formed the North Central Association 
and they no doubt contributed much to 
the establishment of that organization. 

But secondary schools were not alone 
in a confused and transitory state; the 
colleges were also sadly in need of refor- 
mation. Many of them, according to the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, were no better than high schools, 
and many others furnished training in- 
ferior to what might be obtained in good 
secondary schools. Moreover the boom 
in enrollment already mentioned was 
furnishing incentive for new colleges to 
take out charters and, with the most 
meager of curriculums, to invite students 
to their portals. 

Especially were the presidents of the 
rapidly growing state universities point- 
edly aware of the chaotic conditions 
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which were to be found nearly every- 
where. Said President Shaeffer, speak- 
ing before the Association at its first 
meeting, “If we could control or limit 
the degree-conferring power in the states 
which we represent we would accomplish 
a vast amount.” But in most of the states 


_of the north central territory the laws 


regulating the incorporation of colleges 
were very lax. In a number of them there 
were no restrictions whatever. 
Furthermore the college curriculum 
was still dominated by the classical tra- 
dition. To be sure the Harvard move- 
ment initiated by Eliot in the seventies 
had somewhat liberalized entrance re- 
quirements and had established the elec- 
tive system in the colleges themselves. 
So likewise had the Michigan plan of 
accrediting secondary schools effected 
notable changes elsewhere—nearly two 
hundred institutions using some form of 
this system at this time. By 1895 both 
of these forces—the Harvard plan of 
elections and the Michigan plan of ac- 
crediting—were having decided influ- 
ences upon curriculum organization and 
were giving rise to numerous problems 
that called for a closer relationship be- 
tween the institutions of higher learning 
and the preparatory secondary schools. 
Liberal state support and rapidly in- 
creasing enrollments gave the leader- 
ship of education in the middle west to 
the state universities. These universities, 
following Michigan’s example and also 
doubtless motivated by a certain 
freedom from hampering tradition gen- 
erally, had dared to institute new 
educational methods, to broaden the 
curriculum, to offer a variety of appeals, 
and to popularize coeducation.* But they 


1 The percentage of institutions operating under 
a coeducational plan increased in the new West 
from 51 per cent in 1880 to 70 per cent in 1898 
and the number of women in coeducational schools 
increased during that period almost ten fold. See 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, Report for 1889— 
90, II, 764, and for 1900-1901, I, xlix. 
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felt keenly the need of clear-cut defini- 
tions of university, college, and second- 
ary school, and of some sort of 
machinery for bringing about better un- 
derstandings and more cooperative rela- 
tions between the institutions of higher 
and secondary education. In particular 
they desired some agency for the resolv- 
ing of mutual problems relating to these 
matters. Indeed it was becoming more 
patent each year that a cooperative at- 
tack upon the educational evils of the 
day was imperative and that some mea- 
sure of standardization among the insti- 
tutions was needed. 

The universities were also troubled 
by the increasing age of college entrants 
and the concomitant weakening of pro- 
fessional education. In the thirty years 
preceeding 1890 the average age of 
freshmen entering Harvard had increased 
from seventeen years and eleven months 
to nineteen years and six months. The 
same tendency in slightly varying de- 
gree was seen also in other colleges. 

With these facts known an agitation 
was started for shortening the training 
period in schools and colleges, to the end 
that students might enter upon profes- 
sional study at a somewhat earlier age 
than they were doing. Moreover this 
agitation gained strength as university 
leaders noted the growing numbers of 
students who passed directly from the 
high school to the professional schools 
without any liberal training whatever. 
Often indeed these entranis were admit- 
ted without even having completed a 
high school course. 

But if there was generally a lament- 
able weakness in professional education, 
there was a rapidly growing strength in 
graduate work. For years young men 
seeking doctorates had gone to Germany 
to attain them. Returning, these same 
young men had exerted their influence 
to establish graduate departments at 
home and to inculcate in them the Ger- 
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man scientific methods. The state uni- 
versities of the middle west had caught 
this spirit just previous to the establish- 
ment of the North Central Association. 
Consequently the definition of the Ph.D. 
degree was an important controversial 
issue and it needed some kind of an of- 
ficial forum before which the pros and 
cons relating to it might be brought. 

In the years just preceding 1895 huge 
sums were poured into the coffers of 
higher education from private benefac- 
tors. The results appeared in higher sala- 
ries, better buildings, improved scientific 
apparatus, new professorships, extended 
libraries, and generally expanded educa- 
tional service. Even more important was 
the outright founding of universities and 
colleges by single donors. Clark, Chi- 
cago, and Leland Stanford universities 
were typical. President Adams of the 
University of Wisconsin in the annual 
presidential address before the North 
Central Association in 1897 character- 
ized the gifts of $11,500,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the preceding 
five years as the most momentous im- 
pulse given the educational movement 
in the history of the country. 

The reawakened zeal to give money 
in support of education took other 
channels. Private fortunes, stimulated 
largely by the well-directed charities of 
Andrew Carnegie, were supplementing 
public funds in the establishment of li- 
braries. During the last two decades of 
the century not less than thirty-six mil- 
lion dollars was contributed for library 


- purposes. New York and Boston opened 


their magnificent public libraries in 
1895 and two years later Chicago fol- 
lowed. The same year, 1897, the six 
million-dollar Library of Congress was 
opened. 

Other important innovations and re- 
forms crowded during the first half of 
the closing decade. Boston in 1894 es- 
tablished a regular system of medical 
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inspection of school children, to be fol- 
lowed during the next three years by 
Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. 
The Chautauqua movement, started in 
1874 at Lake Chautauqua, New York, 
had by 1895 spread throughout the na- 
tion and brought a pleasant form of 
education within the reach of hundreds 
of thousands of adults. Summer schools 
and extension work were adding to the 
flexibility and service of the universi- 
ties. Normal schools for the proper train- 
ing of teachers were being founded in 
numbers. Characteristic of a movement 
which was gathering gear was the action 
taken by the Ohio College Association 
in 1894 looking to the requiring of 
graduation from a reputable college or 
university for all high school teachers. 
Though little could be expected in the 
way of state enactment for some time, 
the issue was one that appeared of ex- 
treme importance in the middle west be- 
fore and after the forthing of the North 
Central Association. 

Moreover it was a time when new 
ideas of education were beginning to be 
felt by the masses rather than solely by 
the scholastic elite. Such men as Eliot, 
Dewey, Hall, and Binet were engaged in 
investigations which were to throw new 
light upon the whole educational scheme. 
Eliot and Dewey were evolving philoso- 
phies of education. Hall was beginning 
his work on adolescence; Binet was ex- 
perimenting with individual differ- 
ences. German educational doctrine 
and German principles of research 
were also being disseminated every- 
where in this country. Enthusiastic 
claims for the progress of education 
were in the air. New ideas were 
getting trial and prominent school men 
were dissenting from long established 
doctrines. Superintendent Nightingale 
of Chicago was typical of many, if 
a little more eloquent than most, in his 
championship of education designed to 
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develop individual training as against 
mass education. Practical men were con- 
tending for an education that would 
give a more intimate knowledge of social, 
financial, and business relations and the 
proceedings of the educational associa- 
tions of the time are filled with discus- 


‘sions of the new subjects and the desired 


changes. Indeed some of the warmest 
arguments of the day centered about the 
value of these new so-called practical 
subjects. The theory of formal discipline 
was again brought into the forefront and 
college presidents and professors fought 
the encroachments on the traditional 
curriculum with this old dogma,? while 
the newspapers resorted to ridicule.® 
Nevertheless, due to the growth of the 
accrediting system, the revision of col- 
lege entrance requirements, and the stal- 
wart support of educational leaders, the 
new subjects continued to gain headway. 

At the same time the demand that the 
period of secondary training be shortened 
was becoming insistent. In particular the 
matter was one of extreme importance in 
public thought and discussion during the 
last score of years of the century, in- 
spired, no doubt, in large degree by the 
advanced and courageous leadership of 


2 An, important voice against the practical stud- 
ies was that of President Charles Kendall Adams 
who said in his presidential address before the 
North Central Association (Proceedings, 1897, 
p. 8) in 1897: “Another danger in the situation is 
in the false conception, more or less prevalent, in 
regard to what are called ‘practical’ studies. I am 
of the opinion that of all the delusions that have 
found lodgment in the popular mind within the 
past half century concerning education this one 
has been the most harmful. The notion is more or 
less prevalent that in some way or another a boy 
or girl can learn in school those things which will 
best fit them for the affairs of life.” 

3 An editorial in the Educational Review for 
December, 1894, pp. 13-14 reproduces headlines 
selected from Chicago newspapers in opposition to 
the new studies. A few of them follow: FADDISM 
RULES AGAIN; ‘NATURE STUDY’ THE NEW IDIOCY 
IMPOSED ON CHILDREN; MOB RULE SUPREME; 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS IN UTTER DESPAIR. See 
especially Chicago Evening Post, October 13, 
1894. 
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President Eliot of Harvard. His address 
before the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1888 resulted in the appointment 
of the now famous Committee of Ten, 
and its work had a profound and far- 
reaching influence on the high school. 
The Report of this Committee repre- 
sented a notable effort to obtain relief 
from what was rapidly becoming an in- 
tolerable condition of confusion and di- 
versity, and its effect in many secondary 
schools was to supplant a program of 
short and miscellaneous courses with a 
program of relatively few subjects car- 
ried for four or five hours per week for 
at least half a year. The committee laid 
stress on the correlation of studies, with 
continuous instruction in the four main 
lines—language, mathematics, natural 
science, and history. It thus paved the 
way for a generation of curriculum mak- 
ing by national committees and afforded 
an intelligent approach to problems of 
college entrance—a theme which occu- 
pied a large part of the time of those who 
were already allied, or who presently 
allied themselves, with one or another of 
the associations of colleges and second- 
ary schools. 

Nowhere in the educational field, 
however, was there more marked dis- 
comfort than at the junction between 
high school and college. The need to 
perfect a closer articulation at that point 
was aS urgent as any problem of the 
decade. Year after year this need became 
more pointed, as educators saw a con- 
stantly growing body of students pre- 
paring for college. But consideration had 
to be given, too, to another rapidly grow- 
ing class—those whose education ceased 
with the high school. The college pre- 
paratory course was condemned as un- 
suitable for them, and yet many high 
schools found it impossible or impracti- 
cal to institute a separate course for 
them. Just at this juncture came the 
report of the Committee of Ten, which 
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postulated the ideal of a secondary 
school programme intended for national 
use “for those children whose education 
is not to be pursued beyond the high 
school.” The same course, to be sure, 
was to be made to serve the ends of col- 
lege preparation but the Report added 
weight to the arguments of the liberal 
faction to a real recognition of their 
claim that the high schools exist on their 
own account and for the primary pur- 
pose of serving their own communities 
rather than merely to prepare students 
for college entrance. This recognition, 
however, while it was general and bene- 
ficial, did not result in an immediate or 
notable changing of college entrance 
requirements. Such requirements con- 
tinued to hinder the movement for en- 
riching and broadening the high school 
curricula and protests against what was 
styled the “narrowness of the require- 
ments” were frequent. 

A natural result of these various agi- 
tations was the appointment by the 
National Education Association in 1895 
of a Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements. This committee, consist- 
ing of fourteen members and represent- 
ing the high schools and higher institu- 
tions of the various sections of the 
country, was under the chairmanship of 
A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of 
High Schools of Chicago, one of the 
men influential in the launching of the 
North Central Association and a leader 
in its deliberations for a number of years. 
A notable liberal, he was probably fairly 
representative of the section of the coun- 
try which had already made great 
strides toward a more happy relation- 
ship between colleges and secondary 
schools by means of the accrediting*sys- 
tem. 

Nevertheless the accrediting sys- 
tem, which had been growing steadily in 
the midwest since its adoption by Michi- 
gan in 1870, was not without notable 
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weakness. Even where it was strongly 
entrenched and had had the benefit of 
twenty years or more of cooperation it 
was not altogether successful. Three 
weaknesses in particular could be point- 
ed out by the careful student: (1) there 
were too many weak colleges which 
would not turn away an applicant for 


admission unprepared though he might © 


be; (2) there was no homogeniety 
among secondary schools; and (3) high 
school teachérs were not appointed with 
sufficient care and were often neither 
college graduates nor scholars. Notwith- 
standing the recognized weaknesses and 
the increased difficulties occasioned by 
the rapid increase in the number of sec- 
ondary schools, the state universities 
were, during the nineties, going forward 
in developing the details of their ac- 
crediting systems. There was a growing 
disposition, too, on the part of the 
higher institutions to work with the high 
schools rather than to dominate them. 
This was particularly evident in the sub- 
ject requirements for admission, which 
now began to show increasing flexibility 
and evidenced a desire to conform to 
the wishes for an enriched curriculum in 
the high schools. Nevertheless, many 
specific prescriptions were still being 
made and the accrediting system could 
not relieve the schools of the obligation 
of preparing students to meet them. 
Moreover, these set subjects varied from 
state to state and even within higher in- 
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stitutions in the same state. There was 
nothing to discourage any particular col- 
lege from stipulating any subject it 
pleased as essential for admission, and 
the high school was therefore obliged to 
prepare its students in that subject or 
send them to other institutions of learn- 
ing. 

The pioneer effort to deal with the 
diversity of college entrance require- 
ments through an association of colleges 
and preparatory schools was made in 
1885 in New England, when the New 
England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools was formed. It, in 
turn, was an outgrowth of a series of 
conferences held at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut in 1879. 

The example of New England was 
followed in 1892 by the establishment of 
the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, which was an outgrowth of 
the College Association of Pennsylvania, 
established five years earlier. Both of 
these associations were engrossed in the 
difficulties of bringing order into col- 
lege entrance requirements in their re- 
spective regions when the desire for simi- 
lar organizations brought about the 
formation of the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(founded in Evanston, Illinois) and the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States (founded 
at Atlanta, Georgia) both in 1895. 


PART II. BEGINNINGS IN 1895 


It was perhaps quite to be expected 
that the action which launched the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools should come from 
the University of Michigan and the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 

That university had long been active 
in, the liberalization of higher education 
throughout the West. To it, in large 
measure, was due the constant improve- 


ment in state university standards during 
these years. It had vied with eastern in- 
stitutions in introducing new education- 
al methods and had been the first to link 
the public schools to the higher institu- 
tions by admitting graduates of accred- 
ited schools without examination. It had 
opened its doors to women on an equal 
footing with men in 1870 and had had 
the pleasure of seeing its policy followed 
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by all of the state universities and many 
of the denominational colleges of the 
West within the next two decades. So 
well was the educational system of the 
state integrated and capped by the Uni- 
versity that it was used as a model in 
nearly all of the western states.* 

It was largely through the influence 
of the University of Michigan that the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club was 
formed in 1886, at Ann Arbor. A group 
of nineteen students of education and 
teachers, including John Dewey, pre- 
sented articles of association, declaring: 

We unite in forming the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club and aim to secure an opportunity 
to discuss matters that pertain to our common 


work with particular reference to high school 
and collegiate training. 


This Club was something altogether 
novel among state educational organiza- 
tions of the time but it seems to have 
enjoyed substantial growth and popular- 
ity from the start. College men and 
secondary school men meeting and con- 
ferring upon their mutual problems 
came to respect each other’s qualities 
and to sense each other’s difficulties. By 
1894, a year during which it held three 
meetings, this.Club was attracting edu- 
cators from without the state as well as 
from within. To its meetings came such 
men as A. F. Nightingale, C. H. Thur- 
ber, and George N. Carman, all promi- 
nent in national educational meetings 
and soon to become leaders in the North 
Central Association. During the same 
period the Club was increasing its pres- 
tige and contributing to its leadership in 
the midwest by sponsoring the Classical 
Conference, to which came men from 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Iowa. It was indeed ven- 
turing on problems with implications and 
considerations much outside the state. 


1 Americana Encyclopedia, Chicago, 1927. Vol. 
Mp je AGE 
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That the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club had been considering for years the 
questions out of which the North Cen- 
tral Association arose is attested to not 
only by reports of the meetings but also 
by statements of men intimately con- 
nected with the organization.? It is im- 
possible to learn precisely when the 
specific idea of an Association was first 
mentioned among members of this Club, 
but one man at least had been studying 
the matter for some time. He was W. H. 
Butts,’ the young and ambitious Prin- 
cipal of the Michigan Military Academy 
at Orchard Lake, a rather high-grade 
private secondary school. Mr. Butts be- 
came interested in what the private 
schools were doing, and in particular 
what the headmasters of the private 
schools in New England were doing. He 
discovered that, through the agitation 
of these headmasters, the New England 
Association of Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges had recently been formed, and 
his interest in progress impelled him to 
assume the responsibility of going to 
New England and interviewing a num- 
ber of them. These individuals expressed 
enthusiasm for the new association. 
Thereupon Mr. Butts talked with Presi- 


2 President Angell at the first annual meeting 
of the N.C.A., in paying tribute to the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club spoke of “the need of co- 
operation between school and college which they 
had felt.” Proceedings, 1896. p. 259. 

W. A. Greeson, one of the three secondary school 
men who signed the call for an organization meet- 
ing, in a letter to the writer said, ‘In general I 
know it was the sentiment in the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club that there should be a standard- 
izing organization.” Greeson to Grinnell, Novem- 
ber 16, 1933. 

3 The account that follows was based on an 
interview with Mr. Butts, reported by C. O. Davis 
to the writer, March 31, 1934 and on facts in- 
cluded by Mr. Butts in a letter to the writer, 
April 17, 1934. Mr. Butts served twenty-three 
years as Professor of Mathematics, fourteen years 
of which he was Dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing, at the University of Michigan. See also the 
Editorial by Dr. Davis in the NortH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for October, 1934 (Vol. 
IX, No. 2), pp. 132-34. 
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dent Eliot of Harvard and found him 
also enthusiastic. Returning to Michigan 
he told President Angell of his trip and 
of his plans, which by now centered in 
proposing a similar association for the 
midwest. At first President Angell was 
not friendly to the undertaking. He be- 
lieved that there were altogether too 
many associations already. Mr. Butts, 
however, continued to present his views 
and those of President Eliot and others 
of the East until finally President Angell 
was won over and said, “Go ahead.” 
Mr. Butts then, on the advice of Presi- 
dent Angell, presented his plan to the 
presidents of the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, the University 
of Iowa, the University of Indiana, and 
the University of Missouri. In almost 
all cases he met with friendliness to the 
idea.* He was then prepared to present 
the matter to the Schoolmasters’ Club. 
The Fall (1894) meeting was the pro- 
pitious time, for at the March meeting 
of the same year a committee had been 
appointed to investigate and report upon 
the subject of secondary school work 
throughout the country. The task was 
split up among subcommittees and par- 
tial reports were given at the meeting of 
the Club on November 30, in Ypsilanti. 
When it was discovered that the work in 
the several sections of the country pre- 
sented unlike problems, it was decided 
to narrow the study to the middle west. 
Expectant then of hearty cooperation 
and endorsement of his idea by this 
Club, Mr. Butts offered a resolution 
providing that the University of Michi- 
gan, Northwestern University, and the 
University of Chicago be asked to unite 
with a committee of the Club in issuing 
a call for a meeting in Ann Arbor to 


4 President Harper, whom Butts interviewed, 
was so pleased with the plan that he interrupted 
Butts arguments by jumping from his chair and 
exclaiming, ‘‘Splendid, splendid, just what we need. 
We will soon outrank the New England Associa- 
tion.” 
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form an association of schools and col- 
leges in the north central states. That 
was on November 30. The same day, 
after a conference with a committee of 
the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan, three members of the Club—one 
representing normal schools; one, high 


schools; and one, academies—were ap- 


pointed. They were President Boone of 
the Michigan State Normal, Principal 
Greeson of the Grand Rapids High 
School, and Principal Butts of the Mich- 
igan Military Academy. The Call was 
for an assembly March 29 and 30, 1895, 
at Evanston, Illinois, instead of Ann 
Arbor as originally planned. 

In accordance with this resolution, an 
invitation was promptly framed and sent 
under date of December 31, 1894 to 
prominent representatives of higher and 
secondary education in the ten states of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. The invitation 
asked the presence and cooperation of 
the recipient at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in President Roger’s office, begin- 
ning at 10:00 a.m. on March 29 “to 
organize, if deemed expedient, an asso- 
ciation of colleges, and secondary schools 
of the North Central States, representa- 
tive of universities, colleges, scientific 
schools, normal schools, high schools 
and academies.” The following ques- 
tions were suggested as being among 
those which might properly receive con- 
sideration. 

1. Is it desirable and practicable to form an 
association? 

2. If so, what states should comprise the 
territory in which it is to act? 

3. What shall be the qualifications for mem- 
bership in the association? Under this ques- 
tion, the following inquiries (and doubtless 
others) suggest themselves: Shall the mem- 
bership consist exclusively of universities, col- 
leges, scientific schools, normal schools, high 
schools, and academies, each to be represented 


at meetings of the association, and each to 
have one vote? Shall provision be made for 
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admitting to the body persons holding im- 
portant educational offices, for example, State 
Superintendents of Schools? Shall a fee be 
charged for membership? If so, what fee? 

4. How often shall the association meet ? 
Where shall the meetings be held? 

5. Shall the association take steps looking 
to cooperation with the New England and 
Middle States Associations in securing greater 
uniformity in secondary instruction and in the 
requirements for admission to college? 

6. When the organization is completed, the 
association might, if it should see fit, and if 
time would permit, enter upon the considera- 
tion of some special subject, such as, (1) The 
requirements for admission to college in some 
branch, as, for example, Science, or English, 
or mathematics; or (2) The best method for 
examination for admission to college; or (3) 
The modification, if any, to be recommended 
in the scheme of courses in secondary schools, 
set forth in Table IV of the Report of the 
Committee of Ten.® 


Replies were to be sent to President 
Angell, whose signature appeared first. 
The other signers in order, and as signed, 
were Henry Wade Rogers, President of 
Northwestern University; C. K. Adams, 
President of the University of Chicago; 
W. H. Butts, Principal of Michigan Mili- 
tary Academy; W. A. Greeson, Principal 
of Grand Rapids High School; and 
R. G. Boone, Principal of Michigan Nor- 
mal School. 

The responses were prompt and 
hearty, showing, as President Angell 
noted, that “the same need of coopera- 
tion between college and secondary 
school which they [the Michigan School- 
masters] had felt was also felt through- 
out the west.” 

.The group of men who gathered at 
Northwestern University in Evanston 
the morning of March 29, 1895, was 
characterized by the Chicago Tribune 
the next day as “probably the most dis- 
tinguished gathering of educators ever 
held in the West.” Scrutiny of the list 
leads one to go far in acceptance of the 
assertion. The president of the state 


5 Proceedings, 1895, pp. 5 ff. 
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university of each of the seven states 
represented was there. Among them were 
men of vision and constructive leader- 
-ship such as Angell® of Michigan, Drap- 
er’ of Illinois, and Jesse* of Missouri. 
Likewise from other universities and 
colleges came men of distinguished rec- 
ords for service and leadership, such as 
Harper® of Chicago, Thwing*® of West- 
ern Reserve, and Rogers’? of North- 
western. Nor did the higher institutions 
have all of the leaders. From Chicago 
came Nightingale, “the old man elo- 


6 President Thwing of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, who was present at the meeting and who 
knew well the university leaders of the midwest 
paid this colorful tribute to Angell: 

“There was the voice of Angell of Michigan— 
the man of vision, of large heart, of sympathetic 
nature; the counselor of conciliatoriness in judg- 
ment and feeling, adjusting himself to hard and 
difficult and unique conditions; always embodying 
the function of the leader not to be too far ahead 
—-if he be, he is lost—and never behind—if he 
be, he is no leader; always ahead of the hosts, but 
not too far ahead... .”” Proceedings, 1915, p. 135. 

7 Of Draper President Thwing said: 

“There was the voice of Draper, also forceful 
and vigorous; a man beneath whose academic coat 
one sought almost for the epaulets and the uni- 
form; a soldier in spirit, martial in bearing and 
thinking . . . always a man who awakened and 
held the confidence of associates, the love of in- 
feriors, and the trust of official superiors ... ” 
[bid +p. 135. 

8 Jesse was twice president of the Department 
of Higher Education of the N.E.A. (1898 and 
1905) and appeared often on its programs. 

9 President Thwing leaves this tribute to the 
mind and leadership of Harper: 

“There was the voice of Harper—vigorous, 
alert, thoughtful, hesitant searching for the 
right word, seeking for the proper idea—always 
finding it; forceful in voice, an exponent of the 
force of character . . . the man of vision, of fore- 
sight, of courage, who looked ahead for decades and 
for centuries; a dreamer though laborious; an 
executive, but more a teacher; called apparently 
of Providence to be a leader in a great move- 
ment...” Thwing op. cit. p. 134. 

10 Thwing was a distinguished historian and 
leader for a great part of the period of this pistory. 
He, too, was president of the Department of High- 
er Education of the N.E.A. (190r) and frequently 
on its programs. 

11 Rogers served with distinction in the N.E.A., 
the N.C.A., and was particularly active in the 
struggle to get legislation controlling the indis- 
criminate conferring of degrees. 
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quent,’** who this same year was 
appointed chairman of the important 
Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements of the National Education 
Association; from Cleveland Central 
High School came E. L. Harris, that year 
elected President of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National 
Education Association for 189613; from 
Detroit Central High School came F. L. 
Bliss, who served with Harris as vice- 
president of the Department of Second- 
ary Education; and from Peoria, Illinois 
came Superintendent Dougherty, elected 
President of the National Education As- 
sociations for the following year. Al- 
ready these men were in positions of 
wide responsibility and were to serve the 
North Central Association for many 
years. 

Indeed, so distinguished for leadership 
was the relatively small group of indi- 
viduals who gathered at Evanston that 
March morning or who,appeared within 
the next year or two and were active in 
the North Central Association during 
the crucial years between 1895 and 1901, 
that it furnished six presidents for the 
Department of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association and 
four for the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation during the same years. It is not- 
able also that this is the only period 
during which North Central Association 
men clearly dominated these Depart- 
ments. 

Of the thirty-six men who assembled 
at Northwestern University in response 
to the call, twenty-two were college or 
university presidents, ten were princi- 
pals or directors of secondary schools, 


12 Phrase used in letter from J. V. Denney, one 
of the early leaders, to writer, January 8, 1934. 

13 So distinguished in ability and person was 
this secondary school man that he was grouped 
with Harper and Angell by Dean Holgate in a 
Presidential Address years afterward (1918) and 
alluded to in the classical brevity, ‘There were 
giants in those days.” Proceedings, 1918, p. 107. 
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three were superintendents of schools, 
and one was a college professor. The 
secondary school men were in prepon- 
derance only from Michigan, where the 
secondary schools through the School- 
masters’ Club had become accustomed 
to taking an active part in college-high 
school conferences, 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Rogers, who welcomed the 
delegates to Evanston in behalf of the 
committee which had signed the call. He 
then nominated President Draper as 
chairman and Principal Butts as secre- 
tary. The nominations being approved, 
these men became the temporary offi- 
cers. 

President Draper then stated the ob- 
ject of the call and said the meeting 
would take up in order the questions 
suggested in the Call. The first was 
“Should such an association be formed?” 
Principal Boltwood of Evanston high 
school contended that the presence of so 
many at the meeting argued that it was 
desirable. By vote a permanent associ- 
ation was then formed. Next to be con- 
sidered were the questions as to what 
states should be included and what 
should be the qualifications of member- 
ship? The discussion was informal, and 
turned toward a close limitation of the 
membership, especially when it ap- 
peared that no satisfactory definition of 
a college or of a high school could be 
reached in the time that was at their 
disposal. The Proceedings are painfully 
brief on the subject, but the trend of 
the thought appears to have been that 
only heads of colleges and such high 
schools and academies as prepared for 
college should be admitted. The matter 
remained very much in the minds of the 
delegates, and in the afternoon, after the 
constitution was adopted, it appeared 
again. President Bashford of Ohio Wes- 
leyan proposed a resolution recommend- 
ing that the Executive Committee limit 
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the membership of the Association to 
150. At the same time President Chaplin 
of Washington University moved to 
limit the charter members and the offi- 
cers for 1895-96 to the institutions and 
representatives invited and present at 
the meeting. There appears to have been 
no desire for a large body of representa- 
tives. 

Before the delegates had adjourned in 
the morning, W. H. Butts had moved 
the appointment of a committee to draft 
the constitution. The commitee was a 
notable one, representing as it did some 
of the best leadership of the nation in 
the several types and levels of educa- 
tion. An effort, too, had obviously been 
made to have this important committee 
of nine as representative as possible of 
the several types of institutions in- 
cluded among the charter members. Five 
college and university presidents repre- 
sented the twenty-two colleges and uni- 
versities; two high school and academy 
principals represented the eight high 
schools and academies; one normal 
school president was selected from the 
two normal schools; and one of the three 
superintendents was named. The list 
included President William R. Harper, 
University of Chicago, Chairman; Prin- 
cipal E. L. Harris, Cleveland Central 
High School, Secretary; President R. J. 
Jesse, University of Missouri; President 
G. S. Burroughs, Wabash College; 
Principal W. H. Butts, Michigan Mili- 
tary Academy; President Charles F. 
Thwing, Western Reserve University; 
President George S. Albee, Oshkosh 
State Normal School; President Charles 
A. Schaeffer, State University of Iowa; 
A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of 
Chicago High Schools. 

After attending chapel exercises of the 
University at twelve o’clock and after 
enjoying a luncheon and a pleasant drive 
about the city, the delegates reconvened. 
The major object of business was to 
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adopt the constitution which was read 
by Principal Harris. Some discussion 
followed and certain amendments were 


‘proposed. But the thought which ap- 


peared to be uppermost was, “Shall this 
association be simply another associa- 
tion that meets to listen to papers and 
discuss them or shall we assume the re- 
sponsibility of doing certain things 
besides talking?” President Draper in- 
sisted that their duties were necessarily 
and primarily advisory and that they 
should be very careful about assuming 
responsibilities.** 

While it is likely that the object of 
the organization was ill-defined in the 


‘minds of the Michigan Schoolmasters, 


(except as to the desire for closer friend- 
ship such as existed in their own club) 
the object as conceived by the Constitu- 
tion Committee and as clearly set forth 
in Article II stands in the constitution 
today, altered only by elaboration. 
The constitution as adopted follows: 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the Association shall be the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


ARTICLE Il. OBJECT 


The object of this Association shall be to 
establish closer relations between the colleges 


and the secondary schools of the North Cen- 
tral States. 


ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Associa- 
tion shall consist of such colleges (or univer- 
sities) and secondary schools, together with 
such individuals, as may be nominated by the 
Executive Committee and elected by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 2. The representation of higher and 
secondary education shall be as nearly equal 
as practicable, 


6 
ARTICLE IV. POWERS 


All decisions of the Association bearing upon 
the policy and the management of higher and 


14G, N. Carman, “Remarks,” reported in the 
QuarRTERLY, December, 1930, p. 366. 
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secondary institutions are understood to be 
advisory in character. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The officers of the Association 
shall be a President; two vice-presidents from 
each state represented in the Association; a 
Secretary; a Treasurer; and an Executive 
Committee consisting of the President, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, and four other mem- 
bers elected by the Association. 

Section 2. The officers shall be chosen at the 
annual meeting for the term of one year, or 
until their successors are elected. This election 
shall be by ballot. 

Section 3. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to appoint Committees for con- 
ference with other bodies, whenever in their 
judgment it may seem expedient. 


ARTICLE VI. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The President, or in his absence, 
one of the Vice-Presidents selected by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, shall preside at the meet- 
ings of the Association, and shall sign all 
orders upon the Treasurer. 

Section 2. The Secretary shall keep a record 
of the proceedings of the Association and at- 
tend to all necessary correspondence and print- 
ing. 

Section 3. The Treasurer shall collect and 
hold all moneys of the Association and pay 
out the same upon a written order of the 
President. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall 
make all nominations for membership in the 
Association, fix the time for all meetings not 
otherwise provided for, prepare programmes, 
and act for the Association when it is not in 
session. All the acts of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be subject to the aproval of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE VII. MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the As- 
sociation and such special meetings as the As- 
sociation may appoint. 


ARTICLE VIII. MEMBERSHIP FEE 


To meet expenses, an annual fee of $3.00 
shall be paid by each member, and each mem- 
ber shall have one vote. 


ARTICLE IX, QUORUM 


One-fourth of the members of the Associa- 
tion shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE X, AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended by a 
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three-fourths vote at any regular meeting, pro- 
vided that a printed notice of proposed amend- 
ment be sent to each member two weeks be- 
fore said meeting. 


In the evening the Committee on Con- 
stitution (which was also the Committee 
on Nominations) reported the list of 
charter members. So closely did they 
adhere to the policy of naming only in- 
stitutions which had received an invita- 
tion and were represented at this meet- 
ing that they omitted from the list the 
Michigan State Normal, whose presi- 
dent, R. G. Boone, was one of the sign- 
ers of the invitation letter but who did 
not come to the organization meeting. 
Illinois had fourteen members, while 
Michigan and Ohio, next in order, had 
but five each. Indiana had four, Iowa 
and Wisconsin, three, and Missouri, two. 

Then the same committee, with com- 
plete appropriateness, nominated for 
President of the Association the man 
without whose support it might never 
have been founded, James B. Angell of 
Michigan. He was unanimously elected, 
as were the other officers and members 
of the Executive Committee. Principal 
Frederick L. Bliss, Detroit High School, 
was the first Secretary, and Dean George 
N. Carman,® Morgan Park Academy, 
the first Treasurer. The Executive Com- 
mittee chosen to guide the young organi- 
zation during its first year (and in a 
large part to shape the policies) included 
besides the three officers already men- 
tioned, President C. K. Adams of the 
University of Wisconsin; Superintendent 
A. F. Nightingale, Chicago; Principal 
E. L. Harris, Cleveland; and Professor 


15 George N. Carman was among the younger 
men who came that day. From that first meeting 
he served (most of the time in office) the Asso- 
ciation throughout this history. Notable among his 
offices were the following: Treasurer from 1895 
to 1901; President, 1902; Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Accredited Schools, 1901-12; and 
first chairman of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1915-16. His judgment pre- 
vailed on many occasions. 
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Clarence A. Waldo of Purdue Univer- 
sity. Two vice-presidents were chosen 
from Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
one each from Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 

President Angell took the chair for the 
concluding details of the meeting. Two 
motions set the time for the next meeting 
at about April, 1896, and the place as 
Chicago. Then President Harper’s invi- 
tation to meet at the University of Chi- 
cago was accepted with the thanks of 
the conference. 

A question which had occupied much 
of their attention in the deliberations of 
the day recurred in the consideration 
of what should have the center of atten- 
tion the following year. As a result the 
Executive Committee was asked by reso- 
lution to submit for discussion at the 
next meeting the questions “What Con- 
stitutes a Secondary School,” and “What 
Constitutes a College?” There appears 


PART III. 
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to have been no formal discussion at 
this time of the fifth and sixth questions 
suggested in the original invitation to 


‘the meeting but both of them received 


due attention in the following years. 
That the third question was discussed 
by the Constitution Committee before 
the constitution was submitted is im- 
plicit in the article on membership. 
The question appears also to have been 
given a liberal share of attention by the 
entire group. Thus the matter of mem- 
bership and the concommitant matter of 
definition of the two chief types. of 
schools involved appeared to the organ- 
izers to be of fundamental and im- 
mediate importance. Relations with 
other organizations and investigations of 
curriculum practices, they seemed to 
think, could wait. In this way the North 
Central Association was established and 
in a spirit marked by extreme enthusi- 
asm and goodwill. 


FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES 


(1896-1900) 


REGARDING FORM AND POLICY 


The constitution had declared the ob- 
ject of the North Central Association to 
be to establish closer relations between 
the colleges and the secondary schools, 
but it did not stipulate how this should 
be done. Opinions within the group dif- 
fered. The majority of members appear 
to have held, at first, to the doctrine that 
the Association should be deliberative. 
Others (and not altogether the younger 
and more liberal) cried for legislation 
and action. A few contended that the 
sessions should partake of both the de- 
liberative and the legislative aspects. 
All, therefore, looked to President Angell 
to point the way in his Presidential Ad- 
dress opening the first annual meeting in 
1896. This address has often been quoted 
since that time and was reprinted entire- 
ly in a recent issue of the NortH CEN- 
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discussing secondary and higher educa- 
tion and the changing relationships that 
were developing between them President 
Angell concluded with an invocation 
which is here quoted in full: 


I cannot but hope that the conferences and 
discussions in which the representatives of col- 
legiate and of secondary education in this 
association are to participate, are to bring us 
into most fruitful intimacy with each other, 
and to lead us into large and catholic views 
of education. Never before have so many of 
earnest and gifted scholars been engaged in 
the careful .study. of . educational problems. 
We therefore enter upon our work under the 
most auspicious circumstances. Fired with en- 
thusiasm for our calling as teachers, let us, 
representatives of ten great states, do our 
utmost by the deliberations and discussions 
of this association, to make our secondary and 
higher education of the highest service to these 
commonwealths and to the whole nation. 


1 March, 1933, Vol. VII., No. 4, pp. 372-74. 
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Here then was an important voice at 
the very beginning of the Association’s 
existence assuming that deliberations and 
discussions would be the means through 
which the utmost good would be 
achieved. It set the pitch for the Asso- 
ciation’s activities’ during the first five 
years. During that time the proceedings 
were devoted chiefly to round table dis- 
cussions of vital educational problems 
and to the academic consideration of 
resolutions which related to fundamental 
principles. There was even some demur- 
ring at passing resolutions. President 
Canfield believed even this policy to be 
unwise.?, Men who were present during 
these years refer in later utterances to 
the predominance of discussion and to 
the informality, the good will, and the 
helpfulness directed toward getting bet- 
ter acquainted and being mutually con- 
siderate. 

There were, however, equally out- 
spoken dissenters—men who wanted leg- 
islation, who insisted on definite action. 
Among these Dean Charles A. Thurber 
was a leader of no mean position and 
powers.® He believed that North Central 
Association meetings should be exclu- 
sively concerned with the broad ques- 
tions of organization and _ legislation; 
that they should be business meetings. 
A. F. Nightingale, E. L. Harris, George 
N. Carman, and President Rogers were 
also among the notable leaders who 
pressed rather consistently for action in 
the matters which came before the As- 


2 Proceedings, 1897, p. 23. He very. bluntly 
said: “Let me say in passing that I think no reso- 
lutions ought to ‘pass’ here. We ought to remain 
a deliberative, not legislative body. We. cannot 
bind anyone by what we say, one way or the 
other.” 

8 Thurber was secretary of the Secondary De- 
partment of the National Education Association 
in 1895-96, one of the Committee of Five from 
the Secondary Department on the N.E.A. Commit- 
tee on Uniform Entrance Requirements, a fre- 
quent contributor to educational journals, and 
himself the editor of the School Review, which was 
devoted chiefly to secondary education matters. 
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sociation during the first period. That 
important action was taken on several 
questions in order to strengthen the force 
of resolutions or was implicit in the 
resolutions themselves may have been 
significant of the leadership of a few 
ardent spirits and an indication of what 
was to come. 

In 1895, it will be remembered, thirty- 
six delegates appeared from seven states 
to form an Association, and the charter 
membership roll included only the insti- 
tutions represented by the thirty-six. At 
the first annual meeting (1896) Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota were also rep- 
resented and Colorado was admitted to 
membership. In 1895 there had been 
but one individual member, Superintend- 
ent Nightingale*; in 1896, thirty-one 
were listed; by 1899 the list included 
forty-eight, of whom twenty-six were 
professors. In institutional membership 
the gain the first year was likewise great. 
The charter members numbered thirty- 
five institutions, with colleges and uni- 
versities numerically dominant. The 
institutional membership list for the fol- 
lowing year jumped to eighty-one, about 
sixty-three per cent of which were sec- 
ondary schools. Thereafter the secondary 
schools remained in the majority. How- 
ever, no such increment of membership 
was to be realized again during the early 
period. In 1897 the institutional list 
gained seventeen bringing the total num- 
ber to 98 and in 1898 it passed the 
hundred mark and went to 104. There- 
after it receded to ro2 in 1899 and, 
more abruptly, to 83 in 1900. 

Though new members were added 
each year, failure to pay annual fees 
caused schools to be dropped. This was 
particularly true of the secondary 
schools. During this period the second- 

4The Proceedings of 1895 do not specifically 
name Nightingale as an individual member, but 
whereas all of the other “members” listed are 


institutions he appears as Chicago Superintendent 
of High Schools. Proceedings, 1895, p. 10. 
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ary school membership rose to 65 in 
1898, and within two years thereafter 
dropped to 48; while the colleges de- 
creased from 39 to 35. It is to be noted, 
however, that for almost twenty years 
there was no great increase in member- 
ship in either class of institutions. As 
Jate as 1914 there were fewer than 100 
secondary schools and only 66 colleges 
that claimed membership. 

During the first period there appears 
to have been no especial urge for great 
expansion. In the beginning, 150 had 
been officially recommended to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as the membership 
limit. The original constitution also stip- 
ulated that representation of higher and 
secondary education should be as nearly 
equal as practicable. To realize this 
ideal individual memberships were to 
serve to assist in keeping up the quota 
of institutions of higher education. As 
a further deterrent to forced expansion 
the ideal of a small working group was 
steadily held to throughout all the early 
years.° 

Though no distinctly satisfactory rec- 
ord of attendance at meetings was pre- 
served for the years before 1900, the at- 
tendance appears often to have exceeded 
the membership. In 1898, however, there 
was probably as few as forty-five pres- 
ent. The attendance ranged otherwise 


5G. N. Carman, who was on the Executive 
Committee throughout this first period, in recall- 
ing it said: 

“Our accomplishments would have been greater 
and our mistakes fewer if all of the meetings of 
the Association had been as representative of the 
colleges and secondary schools as were the first 
meetings.”” NorRTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QuUAR- 
TERLY Vol. VI. September, 1926. p. 264. Remarks. 

Dean Holgate, also, referring in 1918 to the 
open effort made for several years after the 
founding to maintain a fair equality in numbers 
between college and secondary school. Presidential 
Address, Proceedings, 1918. pp. 105-15. 

6 The Chicago Tribune, April 2, 1898, listed 25, 
of whom 15 were college presidents. However 
several participated in the discussions who were 
not on the Tribune list, but the maximum number 
of votes recorded on any issue in 1898 was 45. 
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from about a hundred in 1897 to what 
was estimated at about 300 people in 
1899. 

Apparently people attended the meet- 
ings who were not members of the As- 
sociation and no effort appears to have 
been made to confine the discussions or 
votes on resolutions to bona fide mem- 
bers. However, a check of the Proceed- 
ings, shows very few utterances of peo- 
ple other than members. It is also doubt- 
ful if the influence of non-members was 
felt significantly except in so far as they 
made the audience larger and increased 
enthusiasm. 

The question of what institutions and 
what individuals should be entitled to 
membership was naturally an important 
one in the earliest period. The constitu- 
tion had referred the matter to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee with the terse “... 
such colleges (or universities) and sec- 
ondary schools, together with such indi- 
viduals, as may be nominated by the 
Executive Committee and elected by the 
Association.” There was little certainty 
as to what a school of either class should 
be, or what bars, if any, should be set 
on admission. Consequently the matter 
of definition as was pointed out earlier 
in this study, occupied much of the time 
of the first meeting. 

It was not, however, until two years 
later, in 1898, that any definite action 
was taken to apply any of the tenets. 
At that time the Executive Committee 
submitted as amendments to the con- 
stitution certain resolutions already 
passed in the Association or of ideas 
generally held by it. The seven sections 
to Article III that resulted were ex- 
plained by F. L. Bliss at the opening of 
the meeting in 1898. That most of these 
seven sections, notably sections 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, were adopted almost without dis- 
cussion is indicative that the principles 
involved had been generally accepted 
previously. The amendments follow: 
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ARTICLE Ill, MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1, The members of the Association 
shall consist of the following two classes: First, 
colleges and universities, and secondary schools. 
Secondly, individuals identified with educa- 
tional work within the limits of the associa- 
tion. 

Section 2. Election to membership shall re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of the members present 
at any meeting, and shall be made only upon 
the nomination of the Executive Committee. 

Section 3. In the membership of the Associ- 
ation, the representation of higher and of sec- 
ondary education shall be as nearly equal as 
possible. 

Section 4. An institutional member shall be 
represented at the meeting of the Association 
by its executive head, or by some one desig- 
nated by him in credentials addressed to the 
secretary. 

Section 5. No college or university shall be 
eligible to membership whose requirements for 
admission represent less than four years of 
secondary work. 

Section 6. No college or university shall be 
eligible to membership which confers the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of 
Science except after a period of three years 
of graduate study, not less than two of which 
shall be years of resident study, one of which 
shall be at the institution conferring the 
degree. 

Section 7. No secondary school shall be 
eligible to membership which does not have 
a four years’ course of study. 


Section 1 did not change the character 
of membership but simply demarked the 
two classes a little more carefully. It 
provoked, however, a discussion of the 
status of normal schools, a matte: which 
gave trouble periodically after that time. 
Before 1898 normal schools had been 
accepted by the association as secondary 
schools, and the heads of the three nor- 
mal school members had not objected to 
the action.” President Adams now raised 
the question regarding their status and 
President Canfield “wondered” if there 
would be any objection to a classification 
of “colleges, universities and normal 


7 State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa; State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and Michigan 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti. 
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schools.” But there was objection and 
this was based on the conviction that 
normal schools were classified correctly 
as secondary schools. When Professor 
D. S. Wright of Cedar Falls Normal, 
Iowa, expressed satisfaction with the 
status quo, there was no further ques- 
tion, and normal schools continued to be 


regarded as secondary schools. 


Though Section 6 included the pur- 
port of a resolution unanimously 
adopted at the first annual meeting of 
the Association in 1896, it was heavily 
debated before it was finally passed. 
When passed it set a further definite 
restriction on membership, refusing 
membership to colleges failing to con- 
form to a minimum standard. Here, then, 
was the enunciation of one of the first 
important principles of the Association 
and a thrust for higher standards among 
colleges of the North Central States. 
The section was not passed, however, 
without some determined opposition 
centering about residence requirements 
at a given university or college. 

Section 7 and Section 5 were further 
moves toward establishing principles by 
requiring, (1) that colleges should ad- 
mit students only after four years of 
secondary work, and (2) that secondary 
schools should offer a four years’ 
course of work. In these concrete amend- 
ments to the constitution the members 
of the Association sought to give the 
force of action to the definitions and 
principles which had evolved and were 
evolving from their discussions. 

These were winning causes. However, 
C. H. Thurber in the same year cham- 
pioned a cause that did not weather op- 
position. He proposed to amend the 
constitution by striking out the provi- 
sion for individual memberships. Though 
there was some discussion of the pro- 
posed amendment in 1898, under the 
rules it could not be considered formally 
until 1899. In that year it was debated 
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vigorously, with Thurber insisting, 
among other objections, that the Execu- 
tive Committee spent hours wrangling 
over the merits of individuals mentioned 
for membership.® 

From the outset of the Association 
individual members had helped to de- 
fray the expenses of the meetings and 
had enjoyed the rights and privileges of 
institutional members. This Thurber 
admitted, but he believed there was no 
longer any need for them. After a heated 
discussion, in which most of the speakers 
insisted on the rights of the individual 
members, the issue was referred to the 
Executive Committee, where it was al- 
lowed to lie undisturbed and forgotten. 

Perhaps it was a gallant gesture of the 
Executive Committee to list Thurber 
among the nominees for individual mem- 
bership that year. When, however, upon 
his request, they declined to withdraw 
his name, he declared he would not pay 
the dues and thus would have to be 
automatically dropped. Thereafter the 
name of C. H. Thurber, one of the really 
important figures of the first years, ap- 
peared infrequently in the Proceedings 
of the North Central Association. Indi- 
vidual memberships, though, were to 
continue in force for many years. Never- 
theless after 1915 they declined con- 
stantly in number until finally in 1925 
those who still remained were made 
honorary members. 

What appeared to be a growing lib- 
eral policy toward secondary education 
was the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee in 1900 recommending for mem- 
bership all of the accredited four-year 


8 As a part of his argument against the practice, 
Thurber cited the practices of the Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland, and of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. These Associations represented diametri- 
cally opposite policies, the Middle States admit- 
ting only institutions and the New England States 
admitting only persons. The North Central As- 
sociation was a compound of both. Proceedings, 
1899. Dp. 14-15. 
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high schools within the territory of the 
Association. Such schools were to be- 
come active members upon payment of 


-the regular fee. This action would doubt- 


less have seemed a more important step 
had not it been minimized by the deci- 
sion of the Association in the years 
immediately following to set up accred- 
iting procedures of its own, 

There appears to have been no ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the form of 
control set up for the Association in the 
original Constitution. One of the ideals 
held by the founders. was that. repre- 
sentatives of the two types of institu- 
tions, higher and secondary, should be 
balanced as nearly as possible in the 
staff of officers. It has been seen, though, 
that among the founders the colleges and 
universities were in heavy majority. In- 
deed the first three presidents were uni- 
versity heads,® but thereafter the chief 
office alternated between higher and 
secondary schools. To balance the uni- 
versity men in the presidency the first 
three years, secondary men occupied the 
offices of secretary and treasurer,?° On 
the first Executive Committee of seven 
there were four secondary men and three 
men from higher institutions. Numer- 
ically the balance was kept from ute 
to year. 

Were it possible to obtain the dat, 
an exact analysis of the attendance at 
meetings of the Executive Committee 
and of its discussions might show a 
dominance, at certain periods, of the 
higher education officials.1 There has 

9 They were in order: James B. Angell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; C. K. Adams, University of 
Wisconsin; and J. H. Canfield, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

10F. L. Bliss was secretary from 1895 to 1808, 
and G. N. Carman was Treasurer from 1895 to 
I9QOT, 

eee Edward Dwight Eaton, one of the founders, 
in a letter to the writer, November 17, 1933, 
said: ‘My recollection is that University and Col- 
lege men dominated at the beginning... .” Per- 


haps typical of an uninformed nice of the 
Association during its first two or three years was 
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been, so far as the writer knows, no im- 
putation that secondary men ever dom- 
inated the sessions of the Committee; 
nor is there satisfactory evidence that 
the college or university men overrode 
the wishes of the secondary men. Occa- 
sional conflicts in viewpoint were to be 
expected and will be signalized in this 
history. Often, however, as in 1898 when 
the Chicago papers reported a split be- 
tween the colleges and _ secondary 
schools, it was more fancied than real.?? 

Most of the secondary men who were 
named as officers or selected for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee during the first pe- 
riod were men of pronounced leadership 
nationally as well as within the Associa- 
tion. They included E. L. Harris, F. L. 
Bliss, G. N. Carman, and C. H. Thurber. 

The Executive Committee faced the 
task of selecting right and timely topics, 
finding speakers, setting exact date and 
place of meeting, making necessary ar- 
rangements, recommending new mem- 
bers, both institutional and individual, 
considering proposed amendments and 
drafting others which might appear to 
be needed, framing parliamentary reso- 
lutions, and performing such other 
duties as might be referred to them—in 
short, most of the active work of the 
association. 

Among other matters which con- 
fronted the Executive Committee was 
that of getting funds for the necessary 
functions of the Association. The com- 
mittee that had drafted the constitution 
had thought a fee of three dollars levied 
on each member would suffice. But even 
before the work of accrediting was 
launched it was realized that more funds 


a headline in the Chicago Tribune, April x, 1896, 
announcing the opening of the Association meet- 
ing with “Meeting of College Teachers.” 

12 Proceedings, 1898, pp. 87-88. President Can- 
field pronounced as absolutely without foundation 
the newspaper report of the evening before that 
the two groups had met in separate caucuses after 
a split. 
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would be required. Expenses were in- 
creasing faster than membership.'* Ac- 
cordingly in 1899 an amendment de- 
signed to raise the annual membership 
fee from three dollars to five dollars was 
proposed, but it failed of enactment.1* 
The Executive Committee submitted an 
amendment the same year to cause 
members to pay their fees each year or 
be dropped from the rolls but no action 
was taken on it. However the next year 
(1900) the Committee was empowered 
to adopt a by-law, causing members 
who failed to pay their fees for the third 
consecutive year to be dropped. So it was 
that by 1900 the Executive Committee 
had gained several functions not dis- 
tinctly assigned to it in the original con- 
stitution. 

One of the first definite actions taken 
by the Association was directed toward 
establishing relations with other asso- 
ciations. While Dean Charles H. Thur- 
ber was secretary of the Secondary 
Department of the National Education 
Association in 1896, it occurred to him 
that the various associations of colleges 
and'preparatory schools might be brought 
into intimate relations and derive mutu- 
al profit through an annual conference 
held in connection with the meet- 
ings of the Departments of Secondary 
and Higher Education of the National 
Education Association. Accordingly he 
proposed a resolution to the end that 
the North Central Association appoint 
a committee to represent it at the meet- 
ings of the two departments at Buffalo 
in July. The resolution further enjoined 
the secretary of the North Central As- 
sociation to extend a request to the other 


13 The treasurer’s summary in 1899 of finances 


“from the beginning showed total fees collected of 


$888.00 and total expenses of $970.65. The Pro- 
ceedings had cost more each succeeding year: 
$38.75 in 1895, $106.09 in 1896, $182.88 in 1897, 
and $275.00 in 1899. Proceedings, 1899, p. ix. 
14Tt was not until r904 that the fees were 
raised and graded for the various types of schools. 
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associations of the country to send dele- 
gates to the same meeting for the pur- 
pose of perfecting, if possible, arrange- 
ments by which such a conference might 
be held. 

Though the Committee was appointed 
and the meeting held, little of a con- 
structive nature resulted. But perhaps 
more significant than anything that was 
actually accomplished was the evidence 
of the willingness with which the Asso- 
ciation entered into any such venture. 

Another step taken the first year to 
promote desirable relations with other 
bodies was proposed by A. F. Night- 
ingale, who, it will be remembered, was 
chairman of the National Education 
Association Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements. He offered a pre- 
amble and resolutions setting forth the 
genesis of the Committee, suggesting the 
need of fraternal relationships as a fun- 
damental reason for the founding of the 
North Central Association, asking an 
expression regarding the importance of 
the problem, and requesting the appoint- 
ment of three members of the Associa- 
tion to act as a Correspondence Commit- 
tee to further the efforts of the National 
Committee.> The committee appointed 
upon adoption of the resolution re- 
mained active throughout the life of the 
National Committee and had much to 
do with directing and stimulating dis- 
cussion of entrance requirements in 
North Central Association meetings. 


15 Proceedings, 1896, pp. 298-99. 

The preamble, which explains the action, is here 
quoted: 

“Whereas, The Secondary Department and the 
Department of Higher Education of the National 
Educational Association at the last meeting held 
in Denver in July, 1895, appointed a committee 
of ten to take into consideration the whole ques- 
tion of college entrance requirements, with a view 
to bringing about a nearer uniformity, and to 
report to the National Association, and 

“Whereas, This same question enters largely 
into the fundamental reasons for the organization 
of this and similar associations throughout the 
country, therefore .. .” 
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A third contact with a national group 
was established in 1898 when Nightin- 
gale made a motion which led to the 


-appointment of three members to repre- 


sent the North Central Association in 
conference with eastern associations on 
college entrance requirements in English. 
Though it did not report regularly, this 
committee existed for more than a dec- 
ade. Even before the Committee had 
been formally created, two of the men 
who were appointed to it (Professor F. 
N. Scott and Principal C. W. French) 
had met in conference with eastern 
groups. There is little doubt that the 
decisions of the Conference on Uniform 


Entrance Requirements in English had 


distinct influences on the early delibera- 
tions and later action of the North 
Central Association in respect to the 
formulation of English requirements 
and definitions.7¢ 

These actions are typical of an atti- 
tude of eagerness on the part of the | 
young association to carry its questions 
into national assemblies, and to derive 
whatever benefits might be derived from 
conferences with other groups of a simi- 
lar nature. There was indeed little of 
provincialism in the early leaders of the 
Association. Many of them, occupying 
national offices, were able to see clearly 
the benefits to be enjoyed from coopera- 
tion with other bodies working toward 
the same ends. If all of the alliances were 
not productive of outstanding profit, it 
was probably not so much due to lack 
of zeal on the part of members of the 
North Central Association as to some 
measure of indifference on the part of 
the older groups. What is important to 
recall is the willingness with which the 
Association leaders sought national 
viewpoints on the solution of their prob- 
lems. 


16 Proceedings, 1898. pp. 51-54, 63; 1902, Dp. 
43; 1905, PP. 20-25; 1908, pp. 35-38; 1909, pp. 
71-76. 
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REGARDING ISSUES AND RESOLUTIONS 


To the Executive Committee facing 
the task of planning a program for the 
first annual meeting in 1896, there ap- 
peared to be three issues of paramount 
importance. One of them, at least, was 
of pressing national significance and as 
powerful a factor as any in bringing into 
existence the North Central Association. 
It was the matter of college entrance 
requirements. Moreover, one of the most 
forceful and eloquent members of the 
Executive Committee, A. F. Nightingale, 
was chairman of the important National 
Education Association committee which 
was to grapple with the problem for 
severai years. He had, therefore, ample 
reason for wishing the issue to be called 
to the floor of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 

Another issue, equally urgent, if not 
so universally recognized, appeared to 
involve formulating principles through 
which college and secondary school 
might be defined. Delegates had played 
with the matter at the preliminary meet- 
ing but nothing was established as fun- 
damental. It was an issue which, in a 
measure, was a prerequisite to well- 
informed activity. A set of principles 
was needed upon which to base the pro- 
cedures of the Association. 

A third matter (which had agitated 
the university presidents in particular 
but which had its roots in adequate 
definition of the college) concerned the 
granting of degrees. Conditions in the 
north central states were peculiarly un- 
satisfactory. Many colleges which were 
granting degrees were no better than 
high schools. 

Around these three major issues, the 
Executive Committee planned the first 
annual meeting. There is nothing to 
indicate that the members of that body 
expected to arrive at felicitous solutions 
the first year. In each case the issue was 
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presented somewhat formally in a paper, 
after which other papers and discussion, 
or merely discussion, would follow. Some 
of the discussion, too, was by appoint- 
ment.?7 

After the first year, however, a some- 
what different method was used for the 
deliberations of the Association. Where 
discussion was desired the topic was 
stated in the form of a parliamentary 
resolution, and at the conclusion of the 
debate the question was put. The resolu- 
tion provided definite expression of the 
principles and concepts involved and, 
when approved, afforded a base for fu- 
ture action by the Association. 

The leading question before the cura- 
tors of the secondary and higher educa- 
tion in 1896 was, by general opinion, 
regarded as that of College Admission 
Requirements. Moreover the Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements of 
the National Education Association was 
stimulating consideration of the issue at 
educational meetings everywhere and 
particularly desired the North Central 
Association to consider it. The delibera- 
tions of that body, so it was thought, 
were more likely than most to be signifi- 
cant to the National Committee, since 
its chairman, its secretary, and three 
others of its members were among the 
most active men of the North Central 
Association.*® 

Professor B. A. Hinsdale of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan opened the discus- 
sion in the North Central Association 
meeting with an exposition of the Michi- 
gan accrediting system. He traced its 
growth and elaborated on some of the 

17 Several speakers in 1896 mentioned having 
seen papers of speakers who preceded them and 
had prepared their comments accordingly. Pro- 


ceedings, 1896, especially pp. 318 ff., p. 288, and 
aod. 

i 18 They were A. F. Nightingale, chairman; 

W. H. Smiley, Secretary; B. A. Hinsdale; C. H. 

Thurber, Secretary of the Secondary Department 
of the N.E.A., and N. C. Dougherty, President of 

the National Educational Association in 1896. 
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merits of the plan. The schools, he main- 
tained had been stimulated to a higher 
grade of work, the preparation for the 
University had been made more uniform, 
the scholarship of the lower classes had 
been elevated, a closer reciprocal inter- 
est between the schools and the Univer- 
sity had been created, and a livelier in- 
terest in the University had been awak- 
ened in the public mind. He insisted, 
finally, that the University of Michigan 
faculty believed strongly in the plan and 
would not consent to seeing it changed 
for any competing plan, least of all for 
the old examination system. 

Hinsdale was followed by Professor 
Harry Pratt Judson, who talked briefly 
on the Chicago Plan. As he explained it 
to the Association, it was apparent that 
the University meant to give the local 
high school little or no opportunity to 
recommend its graduates or to examine 
them as it saw fit. The tests were to be 
scored by University scorers, though 
high school teachers were expected to 
look over the papers before sending them 
in. Some objection was taken to this 
method, said he, on the grounds that it 
appeared to be putting trust in the high 
school and atthe same time denying the 
ability of the high school to score its 
own examinations. 

At somewhat more length the third 
speaker, Professor Clifford H. Moore 
of the University of Chicago spoke in 
support of the examination system for 
admitting students to college. He sensed 
and expressed a sentiment which must 
have been very much in the air at that 
meeting, when he said: 


I am aware that many will not keep com- 
pany with me longer when I claim that en- 
trance examinations, as conducted by the 
leading institutions in the country, are an 
adequate and satisfactory means of determin- 
ing the qualifications of candidates, and that 
under existing circumstances, they are the 
safest and most satisfactory means we possess. 
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In the prepared discussion which fol- 
lowed the three papers and preceded 
open discussion, the public school men, 


-W. A. Greeson of Grand Rapids, Michi- 


gan, and Superintendent Dougherty of 
Peoria, Illinois were strongly for the 
Michigan accrediting plan and for more 
intimate relations between higher and 
secondary education. John J. Schobinger 
and H. F. Fisk, representing the private 
secondary schools, supported the exam- 
ination plan. The open discussion justi- 
fied Moore’s doubt that many» would 
“keep company with him,” for all who 
took the floor disparaged the examination 
system and approved, despite imperfec- 


tions, the certification system. Superin- 


tendent Nightingale, who concluded the 
discussion, was most outspoken in oppo- 
sition to the examination plan, at which 
he directed several satirical barbs. He 
ended with a prophecy, which, coming 
from him, must have been accepted as 
a mandate to action: 

If we are in favor of encouraging our young 
people to secure higher education, we ought 
to make the entrance from the high school to 
the college as easy and as practicable as admis- 
sion from the primary into the grammar and 
from the grammar into the high school. There 
is no reason why great walls of partition should 
be built up between its graduates and the col- 
lege. And I believe the time must come when 
the transition will be easily accomplished, and 
when the first year of the college will be but 
the 13th grade in the education of the pupil.1® 


The immediate result was the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three to inquire 
into the practical success of admitting 
students to college upon certification 
from preparatory schools. It is not 
clear what they expected to learn; per- 
haps it was a gesture to satisfy the pro- 
ponents of the examination system. At 
any rate nothing definite appears to 
have. resulted. 

When the Association returned to the 
issue two years later, it was to attempt 


19 Proceedings 1896, pp. 330-32. 
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to settle upon certain constants for ad- 
mission to college and to formulate, 
through commissions, uniform entrance 
requirements in the various subjects of 
the secondary school curriculum. Presi- 
dent Rogers of Northwestern University 
opened the discussion, continuing, it 
seemed, the note of prophecy with which 
Nightingale closed in 1896. Though 
there had been much interest, progress 
had been slow, he avouched. He thought 
the time had come when the North Cen- 
tral Association ought to enter upon the 
task. Accordingly he offered two resolu- 
tions designed to set minimum require- 
ments for admission to North Central 
Association Colleges and to obtain the 
appointment of a commission to prepare 
questions and conduct examinations for 
the minimum requirements. 

The ensuing debate was spirited and 
was tinctured by the opposing. beliefs 
of traditionalist and liberal. During the 
course of it President Rogers submitted 
a substitute resolution asking the ap- 
pointment of a separate commission for 
each subject. Though the resolutions 
were adopted the commissions were not 
appointed. In the afternoon, the secre- 
' tary reported that it would be impracti- 
cal for the present Executive Committee 
to appoint the members of the commis- 
sions, and recommended that the matter 
be referred to the new Executive Com- 
mittee for action. The new committee 
did not take the action and the matter 
passed over to the next year. 

The following year, just before the 
meeting closed, President Rogers di- 
rected attention to the fact that the com- 
mission to take into consideration uni- 
form requirements had not yet been 
appointed. Though President Slocum, the 
outgoing President, said he would be 
glad to attend to it, the commission was 
not appointed. It seems reasonable to 
think that something other than forget- 
fulness entered into the dilatory con- 
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duct of the Executive Committees 
concerned. It is a supposition that lack 
of faith in the legislative or executive 
powers of the young Association might 
have contributed to the inertia on a mat- 
ter which offered undeniable difficulties. 

Again in 1900, Rogers returned to 
the attack with a paper in which he re- 
iterated the principles of his former 
resolutions and enlarged upon them. A 
committee of ten, headed by President 
J. H. Baker, University of Colorado, and 
including Nightingale and Dougherty, 
considered the recommendations in a 
long session and finally submitted to 
the Association a report in the form of 
resolutions.*°. These recommended to 
constituent colleges that they prescribe 
in their entrance requirements certain 
stipulated conditions and_ definitions, 
and again asked for the appointment of 
a commission. Still the Executive Com- 
mittee failed to appoint the Commission, 
although it did give formal approval to 
the proposals respecting requirements. 
When the question recurred the follow- 
ing year, it resulted in a move that led 
to the founding of the Commission of 
Accredited Schools, a topic which will 
be the main consideration of the next 
division of this study. 

It has been mentioned that one of the 
major issues before the Association at 
its forming concerned the problem of ar- 
riving at satisfactory definitions of a 
college and of a secondary school. Little 
had been done toward official definitions 
of either of these anywhere in the coun- 
try. The term “secondary education” 
was used rather loosely, and ‘‘colleges,” 

20 Proceedings, 1900. p. 55, The Requirements 
were under five heads and presaged the standards 
which were soon to follow. They included (1) 
length of secondary school curriculum (set at four 
years), (2) meaning of a year’s work (at least 
four periods a week throughout the year), (3) 
number of units required for admission to college 
(sixteen), (4) subjects required (two years of 


English, two of mathematics, one of science and 
one of history), and (5) electives permitted. 
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as was pointed out before, were of all 
grades and functions, particularly in the 
North Central area. Plans were made for 
detailed treatment of the issue at the 
first annual meeting. President Richard 
H. Jesse of the University of Missouri 
was requested to lead the discussion, 
and others were asked in advance to 
discuss the principles enunciated by him 
and to remark on the issues in general. 
Supported by the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Jesse’s paper supplied a set of 
definitions and principles, some of which 
were shortly added to the constitution 
and others of which were the substance 
of later deliberations.?* 

After making clear the unquestionable 
rise of the public high school to a posi- 
tion of dominance in secondary educa- 
tion, and pointing out that its aims were 
necessarily broader than those of the 
private secondary school, President Jesse 
named as essential to unquestioned rec- 
ognition as a secondary school, three 
things: 


1. Well arranged courses of study, the last 
four years of which are devoted chiefly to 
Latin, Greek, French, German, English, history, 
algebra, geometry and science.2? 

2. A sufficient number of well-trained teach- 
ers. 

3. Sufficient equipment, consisting of a li- 
brary, suitable rooms, and a laboratory or 
laboratories. 


21 Proceedings, 1896, pp. 275 ff. Speaking for 
the Executive Committee in 1903, G. N. Carman 
said, “In determining what institutions may be- 
come members of the Association, the Executive 
Committee has followed in the main the definition 
submitted by President Jesse.” Proceedings, 1903. 
Dense 

J. E. Armstrong said in his presidential address 
in rors, “The great question which the Associa- 
tion set out to answer is not answered yet: what 
is a college, and what is a secondary school? Yet 
progress has been made by elimination.’ Pro- 
ceedings, 1915, p. 9. 

22 Proceedings, 1896, p. 276. It is worth noting 
as characteristic of the educational ideals of the 
time that the order of constants is Latin, Greek, 
French, German, etc., and that such courses as 
social studies and physical education are not 
included at all. 
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There was no material disagreement 
with his definition, nor with an accom- 
panying assertion that the first two years 
-in college were really a part of second- 
ary education. The discussion that 
ensued tended to elaborate on his points 
or to thresh out issues of curriculum. 
Though none went so far as to deny the 
place of the classical languages, Prin- 
cipal J. W. Ford asked that avenues of 
practical studies be opened, and Princi- 
pal E. W. Coy thought it possible that 
the struggling young secondary school 
might, if necessary, omit Greek and the 
modern languages, providing a good 
course in Latin were given. So much in- 
terest was aroused that the School Re- 
view in September of the same year 
(1896) published several articles in a 
symposium on the matter, and the De- 
partment of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association gave 
the topic chief place on its program in 
July.”° 

President Jesse’s definition of a col- 
lege was somewhat more detailed. It in- 
cluded five items and read as follows: 


By college I mean in this paper an institu- 
tion for academic instruction based upon the 
secondary schools. To secure unquestioned rec- 
ognition a college must have in my judgment 
at least these things: 

1. Respectable requirements for entrance to 
the freshman class. 

2. Courses of study well-arranged, four years 
long and embracing Latin, Greek, French, 
German, English, mathematics, history, politi- 
cal economy, philosophy, physics, chemistry, 
and biology. 

3. At least eight good instructors who devote 
their whole time to teaching in the freshman 
or higher classes the subjects named above. 

4. A good library and suitable buildings, in- 
cluding three laboratories, well-equipped, at 
least for undergraduate work in the sciences 
named above. . 


23 Most of the men who participated in the dis- 
cussions were North Central Association men. 
E. W. Coy led the discussion with A. F. Nightin- 
gale, J. H. Canfield, and B. A. Hinsdale taking 
part. 
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5. Income enough to maintain well the in- 
struction and equipment. 

Here then were the foundations of the 
earliest college standardization policies. 
Nor were they without immediate im- 
port. The earliest effective recognition 
given to them and to the secondary 
school definitions came with the adop- 
tion two years later of amendments to 
the article on Membership of the con- 
stitution. Section five made President 
Jesse’s first requirement specific by de- 
claring ineligible for membership col- 
leges admitting students without four 
years of secondary work. Section seven 
stipulated as a condition to membership 
in the Association, a four years’ course 
of study for all secondary schools. In 
these two declarations of policy the As- 
sociation took definite steps toward 
defining and raising standards of edu- 
cation throughout the North Central 
States.?* 

As a corollary to the definition of a 
college and with the further desire of 
elevating standards in higher education, 
the Association grappled in its first an- 
nual meeting with the problem relating 
to the promiscuous granting of degrees. 
The conditions were represented as bad. 
President Schaeffer of the University of 
Iowa pointed out that three of the jan- 
itors of the university, at an expense of 


24 One of the first legal definitions of a college, 
that of New York state, reads as follows: “An 
institution to be ranked as a college must have 
at least six professors giving their entire time to 
college or university work, a course of four full 
years of college grade in liberal arts and sciences, 
and shouid require for admission not less than 
the usual four years of academic or high school 
preparation, or its equivalent, in addition to the 
preacademic or grammar school studies.” (Edu- 
cational Department, State of New York. Hand- 
book 32, Section 24, June, 1911.) The resemblance 
of this later definition to Jesse’s will be noted. 
President G. E. MacLean, who traveled extensively 
in America and Europe as a specialist in higher 
education believed that the sections 5, 6, and 7 
on membership, already cited, formed tbe nucleus 
of the legal definition of a college. (G. E. Mac- 
Lean, op. cit., p. 57.) 
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the fee for recording, could found a uni- 
versity of their own and confer degrees 
upon anybody. 

The members of the Association also 
saw the need of carrying the fight be- 
yond their immediate assembly. To that 
end a committee, including one repre- 
sentative from each state of the associ- 
ation, was appointed. The committee 


‘was enjoined to report at the next annual 


meeting, in 1897, on possible legislation 
regulating the granting of academic de- 
grees in the several states.*° President 
Angell was named chairman and Presi- 
dent Draper, University of Illinois, 
second member. President Rogers of 
Northwestern University was later 
added to the committee and served as 
its chairman, instead of Angell, who was 
appointed Ambassador to Turkey. It 
was Rogers who occupied the center of 
the struggle which followed. 

Before adjournment in 1896, action 
was taken on higher degrees. President 
Rogers prepared and submitted a reso- 
lution, the unanimous adoption of which 
carried the conviction of the group. The 
resolutions read: 

RESOLVED, That, in the opinion of this as- 
sociation, no college is considered in good 
standing that confers the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or Doctor of Science, except after 
a period of at least two years of residence and 
of graduate study. 

Resolved, That no college not in good stand- 


ing under the above resolution is eligible to 
membership in this association. 


This was a significant act, the first 
definite one of the Association. Two 
years later, as has been seen, the resolu- 
tions were made more effective by in- 
corporating them in the constitution as 
section six of the article on membership. 


25 The importance of this movement was not 
missed by laymen. The Chicago Tribune for the 
next day, April 5, 1896, carried as a first headline, 
“To Regulate College Degrees’ and as a second 
“Educators in N.C.A. Take Action.” The lead 
paragraph and most of the news story was de- 
voted to action on conferring degrees. 
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The crusade. against. indiscriminate 
conferring of the Bachelor’s degree went 
on in 1897. President Rogers appeared 
before the Association with a report that 
the Committee had examined the con- 
stitutions and. bylaws of the several 
states, as directed, and found no restric- 
tions on right to incorporate a college or 
university in Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Kansas. All except Michigan, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin were declared 
very lax. The Committee was not pre- 
pared with a detailed plan in 1897, but 
expressed the belief that there were no 
legal difficulties in the way of the cre- 
ation of an educational commission in 
each state for adequate control. 

In July, Rogers carried-the struggle 
into the National Education Association 
when he addressed the Department. of 
Higher Education, urging state super- 
vision of degree-conferring institutions. 
There he had the satisfaction of seeing 
it made a national issue by a resolution 
indorsing the idea in principle. 

The following year the Committee, 
still under the leadership of President 
Rogers, reported to the North Central 
Association again. After recounting the 
progress that- had been made in some 
quarters, the report proposed in detail a 
plan for state supervision. The plan en- 
tailed, with several qualifications, the 
establishment in each state of a State 
Educational Commission to have com- 
plete control under conditions prescribed 
by the law. Under the provisions, insti- 
tutions of doubtful merit would be de- 
prived of the right to grant degrees. The 
Association was asked to make efforts 
to obtain such a commission in each 
state. The recommendation was ap- 
proved unanimously by the Association, 
and applauded by educational leaders. 

Some progress toward the desired con- 
trol was reported in 1899, but it was 
not enough to afford any real encourage- 
ment. President Chaplin, Washington 
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University, reported that a bill had come 
up in the Illinois legislature and been 
defeated. At his request, a resolution 


-was adopted, urging the legislature to 


favorable. action. and endorsing the 
Rogers. Bill, which sought to provide 
supervision according to the principles 
which the Association had approved. A 
similar bill had been introduced in Mis- 
souri and defeated. 

Consistent and determined as was the 
struggle of the Association throughout 
this first period of its history, little was 
accomplished in a distinctly legal way 
to limit the conferring of degrees, but 
through its efforts the matter had been 
brought forcefully before educational 
and legislative bodies, and awareness of 
the abuses had grown. Moreover, the 
Association had taken definite action to- 
ward limiting its own members to 
schools conferring degrees. according ‘to 
its principles. After all it did not, yet 
have notable power beyond that of sug- 
gestion and enthusiasm, and so when it 
had developed what seemed sane prin- 
ciples and had made an unquestionable 
effort to arouse action in appropriate 
places, it is perhaps not greatly to be 
remarked that it permitted the issue to 
be dropped in the new excitement. of the 
accrediting problems. 

Another of the intentions of the men 
responsible for the founding of the As- 
sociation was to give consideration to 
the requirements for college entrance in 
special branches and to the modifica- 
tions, if any, to be recommended in the 
scheme of courses in the secondary 
schools, as set forth in the Report, of the 
Committee of Ten. Though the specific 
intentions expressed on these matters in 
the letter of invitation were prqbably 
never noted after the organization meet- 
ing, much attention was given in the first 
half-decade to entrance requirements in 
special branches and to other aspects of 
the secondary school curriculum. 
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Little time was afforded at the first 
annual meeting for special curriculum 
deliberations. Other issues, as has been 
indicated, appeared more urgent and 
more important. One matter, however, 
was introduced and stimulated a spirited 
interchange of ideas. It was a report of 
the Conference on Entrance Require- 
ments in History to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 
The significance of this report lay large- 
ly in the rebellion which it aroused 
among secondary school men of the 
North Central Association, especially 
against the multiplicity of new require- 
ments. The Conference had recommend- 
ed the teaching of history in all courses 
of the secondary schools for four 
consecutive years. While the importance 
of history in the schools was not denied, 
the principals threw up their hands and 
asked where they could find the time for 
four years of it, with the other require- 
ments already laid upon them. 

The question also furnished occasion 
for the principals to challenge the su- 
premacy of the foreign languages*® and 
was an augur of clashes to come between 
the liberals and the conservatives on the 
relative values of the practical and the 
traditional studies. 

The first of these skirmishes appeared 
the next year when two resolutions on 
curriculum practices were presented for 
debate. The first of them declared as 
injurious the tendency to multiply the 
number of short courses in the second- 
ary schools and expressed the belief that 
all courses ought to be the same for stu- 


2@ C. W. French, Principal of Hyde Park School, 
Chicago, was especially outspoken. His questions: 
“Ts there any reason why foreign languages should 
occupy from one-fourth to one-half of all the time 
given to preparation? Is it not a survival from 
an inferior civilization? Ought we not to have 
advanced further beyond the standards of 1643?” 
(Proceedings, 1896, p. 269) were typical of chal- 
lenges expressed frequently thereafter. 
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dents who intend to go to college and 
for those who do not. In general the col- 
lege and university presidents held 
staunchly to the broad, general course 
dominated by language, and decried the 
“practical courses” as more apt to set 
the boy wrong than right.?7 Those who 
pleaded for the short courses in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum were for the 
most part principals or other secondary 
school men. Though they did not advo- 
cate a multiplicity of these courses, they 
did believe in a wider choice of subjects 
and were inclined toward recognition of 
some of the newer fields of knowledge 
such as sociology and economics. Finally 
Superintendent Nightingale proposed a 
substitute resolution which both recog- 
nized the individual pupil and at the 
same time condemned the introduction 
of numerous short courses. Appeasing 
both elements to some extent, this reso- 
lution was adopted as a principle to 
guide constituents.”* 

This same year the Executive Com- 
mittee proposed a parliamentary resolu- 
tion on dominant studies, and this 
occasioned even a sharper clash of opin- 
ion. It read: 


RESOLVED, That in every secondary school 
and in college as far as to the end of the 
sophomore year, the study of language and the 


27 President J. H. Canfield, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Proceedings, 1897, pp. 39-44. Chancellor 
G. E. MacLean, University of Nebraska, zbid., 
pp. 52~55. President J. H. Baker, University of 
Colorado, ibid., pp. 59-60. 

28 As adopted the Resolution read: “RESOLVED, 
That in the opinion of this Association, the in- 
troduction of short courses in many subjects for 
the same pupils, in secondary schools, is not 
pedagogical, and that the reverse plan ought to 
be adopted, fewer subjects, each adapted to the 
needs of the individual pupil, and continued in 
every case at least one year; that the instruction 
in secondary schools should be the same for stu- 
dents who intend to go to colleges and for those 
who do not; and that the colleges and secondary 
schools represented in this Association be and are 
hereby respectfully urged to cooperate for the 
furtherance of the ends sought in this resolution.” 
Ibid., p. 64. 
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study of mathematics should be predomi- 
nately and continuously pursued; that the 
study of English, including grammar, rhetoric, 
and composition, should continue throughout 
every course; that two languages besides Eng- 
lish should be studied; and that no other 
studies should be allowed to interfere with the 
predominance of the studies here designated ?° 


A. F. Nightingale, indignant at the 
resolution, led the liberal forces in op- 
position. It was, he said “heavy with the 
odor of resurrected clothes,” and any 
advocacy of it he held to be a crime 
against the youth of the country. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain of the University of 
of Chicago echoed Nightingale’s senti- 
ments. 

The debate on the issue filled forty 
pages of the Proceedings in 1897, but 
was not settled. Instead the question was 
referred to the Executive Committee for 
consideration in 1898. It was, accord- 
ingly, resubmitted in that year and was 
again discussed with vigor and at such 
length that it took forty pages of the 
1898 Proceedings to record the argu- 
ments. Nightingale delivered a fifteen- 
page phillipic against what he called the 
tyranny of language and mathematics 
implicit in the original resolution and 
again proposed a substitute resolution. 
This read: 

RESOLVED, That in both secondary schools 
and colleges such courses of study should be 
provided as will offer to every student the 
best advantages within reasonable limits, for 
the highest development of those talents with 
which he has been endowed, and that to this 
end studies should be arranged under the fol- 
lowing heads, viz: (1) language, (2) mathe- 
matics, (3) natural and physical sciences, (4) 
history and literature, (5 civics and economics; 
further that while students should, in general, 
be encouraged to maintain a reasonable bal- 
ance between these, the courses should be 
so plastic as to permit alternative options with 
a view to their adaptation to the individual 
capacities and purposes of students. 


Here was expressed an attitude to- 
ward secondary education, a departure 


29 Ibid., p. 82. 
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from tradition, that appears to have been 
a genuine reflection of the pioneer 
spirit of the new association. True, it 


- carried no mandate and was backed by 


no executive power, but it had the force 
of conviction; it became a fundamental 
principle. 

Other curriculum matters came before 
the Association during the first half dec- 
ade, but in the perspective of years they 
appear to be of little importance. One of 
them, which claimed attention in 1898, 
had to do with entrance requirements 
in English. As in other subject fields, de- 
pendence on the East was being chal- 
lenged. The New England States had 


made traditional a closed list of books 


and other set requirements in English. 
A resolution was now proposed in the 
Association opposing these and declar- 
ing faith in an open list. The whole of 
an afternoon was taken up with discus- 
sion of the question. Again there was a 
mustering of strength for things as they 
were, and a staunch band who cried for 
plasticity and adaptation to individual 
differences. The resolution was finally 
adopted and, in intention at least, 
some progress was made toward lib- 
eralizing requirements in one subject 
field.®° 

The resolutions and deliberations of 
the fourth annual meeting (1899) cen- 
tered about commercial and technical 
education. Even the more conservative 
members, such as President Canfield, 
favored (with some qualifications) the 
proposals for giving opportunities for 
work of this kind. High school men in 
particular were drawn into the discus- 
sion. The gist of their pleadings was that 
not enough attention was given to com- 
mercial and technical education, any- 
where. Finally the matter was referred 
to. two committees, one to report on 
commercial high schools and commercial 


30 Complete victory over the closed list was not 
won for twenty years. 
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courses in high schools and colleges, and 
the other on technical schools. But, 
aside from establishing the principle that 
plans for developing would be looked 
upon with favor by the Association, 
nothing came of the resolutions—at 
least for several years. 

While the question as to what should 
be taught in the secoridary schools re- 
ceived the major share of attention dur- 
ing the formative years of the North 
Central Association, consideration was 
given at least once to matters relating 
to teaching itself. That was in 1897. 
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Principal C. W. French of Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, introduced a 
resolution deprecating the employment 
of inexperienced teachers for freshman 
classes in college and urging the best 
talent for such positions. The university 
presidents, however, were inclined to 
defend existing conditions and to resent 
criticisms. Nevertheless the discussions 
accomplished at least two things: (1) a 
public airing was given to an undesirable 
situation, and (2) secondary school men 
gained strength by openly daring to 
question a university practice. 


(To be Continued) 


RECORD OF ATTENDANCE 
AT THE 1934 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ARIZONA 
Eastburn, L. A., Director, Research and Guid- 
ance, Phoenix Union High School and Jun- 
ior College, Phoenix. 
Garretson, O. K., Associate Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 


Brown, Newton H., Head, Engineering Depart- 
ment, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro. 
Crabaugh, A. J., Vice-President, Arkansas 

Polytechnic College, Russellville. 

Galloway, Bernice, Dean, Central College, 
Conway. 

Hotz, H. G., Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Hull, J. W., President, Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, Russellville: 

Hurie, Wiley Lin, President, College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville. 

Kays, V. C., President, Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro. 

Kerr, Fred L., Registrar, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville. 

Larson, J. A., Principal, Little Rock High 
School, and President, Little Rock Junior 
College, Little Rock. 

Meadors, A. J., Dean, Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Conway. 

Owens, M. R., State High School Supervisor, 
State Department of Education, Little Rock. 

Reynolds, J. H., President, Hendrix College, 
Conway. 

Showalter, D, F., Head, Department of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro. 

Staples, Thomas S., Dean, Hendrix College, 
Conway. 

Turrentine, G. R., Dean, Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, Russellville. 

Whitsitt, E. L., Dean, Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro. 

Womack, J. P., President, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia. 


COLORADO 


Brown, C. C., University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Cory, John J., Principal, South High School, 
Denver. 

Engle, W. D., Vice Chancellor, University of 
Denver, Denver. 


Fox, Guy, Assistant Director, Research and 
Curriculum, Denver Public Schools, Denver. 

Gillespie, Paul, Principal, Greeley High School, 
Greeley. 

Gilmore, Ralph J., Professor of Biology, Col- 
orado College, Colorado Springs. 

Greene, Charles E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Denver Public Schools, Denver. 

Hershey, C. B., Dean and Acting President, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 

Huchingson, J. E.,; Principal, Senior High 
School of Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver. 


Leake, James D., Superintendent, High School, 


Littleton. 
Nelson, Alfred C., Registrar, University of 
Denver, Denver. 

Rugg, E. N., Head, Department of Education, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley. 
Sister M. Edmond, President, Loretto Heights 

College, Loretto. 


ILLINOIS 


Abel, D. Herbert, Professor of Classical Lan- 
guage, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Abells, Harry D., Superintendent, 
Park Military Academy, Chicago. 

Adams, Karl L., President, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Allison, Carl W., Principal, Champaign High 
School, Champaign. 

Allison, R. Y., Principal, 
School, Kankakee. 

Anderson, C. C., Principal, Community High 
School, Argo. 

Anderson, H. D., Principal, Township High 
School, Ottawa. 

Anderson, J. A., Instructor, Morgan Park Jun- 
ior College, Chicago. 

Anderson, John C., Principal, Luther Institute, 
Chicago. 

Andreen, G. A., President, Augustana College, 
Rock Island. 

Armstrong, James E., Chicago. 

Arnold, Frances M., Registrar, Be W. 
Parker School, Chicnge: 

Baker, E. P., Dean, McKendree oe Leb- 
anon. 

Balduf, Emery W., Dean, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago. 

Barbour, Lillian, Registrar, Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest. 


Morgan 
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Brother H. Basil, Principal, De La Salle High 
School, Chicago. 

Baughman, W. L., Principal, East St. Louis 
Senior High School, East St. Louis. 

Beals, R. G., Superintendent, Township High 
School, DeKalb 

Beebe, R. G., Superintendent, Naperville Pub- 
lic Schools, Naperville. 

Beers, G. H., Principal, Marshall High School, 
Chicago. 

Ben, F. A., Assistant Dean of Instruction, East- 
ern State Teachers College, Charleston. 

Benner, Thomas E., Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Bennett, I. H., Teacher, Genoa Township High 
School, Genoa. 

Bixler, Roy W., Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago. 

Blair, L. L., Supervisor of High Schools, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Springfield. 

Blanch, L. E., Executive Secretary, Curricu- 
lum Survey Committee, American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools, Chicago. 

Blue, James E., Principal, Rockford Senior 
High School, Rockford. 

Bradford, J. E., General Secretary, Board of 
Education of United Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. 

Brewer, J. H., Principal, Peoria High School, 
Peoria. 

Brink, William G., Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Britt, Albert, President, Knox College, Gales- 
burg. 

Brother Hubert, Teacher, St. Patrick High 
School, Chicago. 

Brother John Chrysostom, Teacher, St. Patrick 
High School, Chicago. 

Brother Julius, Librarian, St. Mel High School, 
Chicago. 


Brother Liguori, Principal, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago. 
Brother Stanislaus, Teacher, Holy Trinity 


High School, Chicago. 

Brown, Ralph E., Professor of Philosophy, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 

Brown, V. I., Principal, Township High School, 
Arlington Heights. 

Burgh, J. Frederick, Business Manager, North 
Park Junior College, Chicago. 
Buzzard, Robert G., President, Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Campbell, Clyde M., Principal, Community 
High Schooi, Fisher. 

Cardinal, E. V., President-Elect, St. Viator 
College, Bourbonnais. 

Carpenter, Thomas P., Executive Secretary, 
Oak Park Junior College, Oak Park. 
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Cavan, Jordan T., Vice-Chairman, Administra- 
tion Committee, Rockford College, Rock- 
ford. 

Chamberlan, C. H., Professor of History, Loy- 
ola University, Chicago. 

Chappelear, Claude S., 
Schools, Galena. 

Cherf, John F (Rev.), Rector, St. Procopius 
College Academy, Lisle. 

Clarke, William F., Dean, DePaul University 
College of Law, DePaul University, Chicago. 

Cleland, J. S., Dean, Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth. 

Clevenger, A. W., High School Visitor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Cobb, T. H., Superintendent, Urbana Public 
Schools, Urbana. 

Collins, G. R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Tuscola 

Condity Coe CoerPrincipals 
School, Rantoul. 

Conley, William H., Assistant Dean of Com- 
merce, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Cooke, Flora J , Principal, Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago. 

Corbell, Oscar M., Principal, Township High 
School, Centralia. 

Corcoran, F. V, (Rev.), President, De Paul 
University, Chicago. 

Cordell, R. V., Principal, Canton High School, 
Canton. 

Coultrap, H. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Geneva. 

Crakes, C. R., Principal, Senior High School, 
Moline. 

Curtis, H. B., Professor of Mathematics, Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest. 

Curtis, M. S. (Rev.), Principal, Leo High 
School, Chicago. 

Darnall, James D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Geneseo. 

Davidson, William J., Assistant Secretary for 
Education Institutions, Board of Education, 
Methodist-Episcopal Church, Chicago. 

Davis, Edward L., Instructor in Science, On- 
arga Military School, Onarga. 

Davy, Mary E., Contact Officer and Mathe- 
matics Teacher, University School for Girls, 
Chicago. 

Dawson, L. O., Superintendent, United Town- 
ship High School, East Moline. 

Deam, Thomas M., Assistant Superintendent, 
Township High School and Junior College, 
Joliet. 

De Wees, W. I., Principal, Township High 
School, Amboy. 

Dodd, Albert G., Dean, Morgan Park Junior 
College, Chicago. 


Superintendent of 


Township High 
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Dorger, Albert G., Principal, Loyola Academy, 

- Chicago. 

Dyrness, E. C., Registrar, Wheaton College, 
‘Wheaton. 

Eavey, C. B., Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Wheaton College, 
Wheaton. 

Echols, Silas, Principal, Township High School, 
Mt. Vernon. 

Edwards, J. J., Principal, De Paul Academy, 
Chicago. 

Egan, Thomas A., Dean, Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

Evjen, John O., Dean, 
Carthage. 

Ewing, Parmer L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Highland. 

Fachtman, Vincent, President, Quincy Col- 
lege, Quincy. 

Fairchild, R. W., President, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois 

Finnegan, William A., Assistant Dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, Loyola University, 

- Chicago. 

Fitzgerald, James A., Professor of Education, 
Loyola University, Chicago. 

Foulkes, T. R., Assistant Principal, Maine 

» Township High School, Des. Plaines. 

French, R. J. (Rev.), Dean, St. Viator College, 
Bourbonnais. 

Gaffney, James T., Principal, Roosevelt High 
School, Chicago. 

Garrett, R. E., Superintendent of Schools, High 
School Principal, Belvidere. - 

Giffany, O. E., Chairman, Division of History 
and Social Science, Wheaton College, 
Wheaton. 

Gilman, A. F., Jr., Chemistry Instructor, Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A. Schools, Chicago. 

Glassbrook, M (Miss), Physical Education In- 
structor, Holy Family Academy, Chicago 

Goble, W. L., Principal, Elgin High School, 
Elgin. 

Goodier, W. A., Principal, Bloomington High 
School, Bloomington. 

Goodwin, John B., Chicago. 

Gore, G. D., Head, Department of Mathemat- 
ics, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

Goreham, Wilfred J., Principal, Sidell Town- 
ship High School, Sidell. 

Graham, V. Blanche, Principal, 
High School, Naperville. 

Hadden, S. B., Principal, Urbana High School, 
Urbana. 

Hafemann, W. F., Principal, Township High 
School, Savanna. 

Hagen, H. H., Principal, Crane Technical High 
School, Chicago. 


Carthage College, 


Naperville 


“Hamilton, 
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Haggard, W. W., Superintendent, Joliet Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, Joliet. 

Hamilton, C. F., Principal, Community High 
School, St. Joseph. 

Frederic R., President, 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 

Hancox, H. E., Director, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago. 

Handlin, W. C, Principal, Community High 
School, Lincoln 

Hanna, John Calvin, State Supervisor of High 
Schools, State of Illinois, Springfield. 

Hannum, Elizabeth C., Head, English Depart- 
ment, Francis W. Parker, Chicago. 

Hansen, Herbert C., Principal, Austin Even- 
ing High School, Chicago. 

Hanson, E. H., Principal, Senior High School, 
Rock Island. 

Harmon, Cameron, President, McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon. 

Harris, John J., Principal, St. Rita High 
School, Chicago. 

Harris, William, Superintendent of Schools, 
Decatur. 

Harrod, Samuel G., Dean, Eureka College, 
Eureka. 

Hartzo, S. A., Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 

Hatton, Theodore, (Rev.), Principal, Mt. Car- 
mel High School, Chicago. 
Hibbard, Addison, Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Hobson, Cloy S., Principal, Township High 
School, Genoa. 

Hodapp, A. P., Professor, Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

Holgate, Thomas F., Northwestern University, 
Evanston. : 

Hood, F. C., Assistant High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Horton, B. J., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, De Paul University, Chicago. 

Hrudka, L. M., Superintendent, J. Sterling 
Morton Township High School, Cicero. 

Hughes, H. O., Hughes Teachers Agency, Chi- 
cago. 

Hughes, J. W., Principal, Lincoln High School, 
East St. Louis. 

Humphreys, J. Anthony, Graduate Student, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Hyndman, R. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Canton. . 

Jaquith, Harold C., President, Illinois College, 
Jacksonville. 

Johnson, Ernest A., Professor of Economics, 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 

Jones, Hayden E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Morgan Park Military Academy, Chicago. 


Bradley 
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Jordan, C. L., Principal, 
School, Streator. 

Junek, Oscar Waldemar, Professor of Anthro- 
pology, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

Kelly, Glenn K., Superintendent of Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, Riverside. 

Klein, Harvey L., Principal, De Paul Uni- 
versity Loop High School, Chicago. 

Kleiner, Joseph L., Registrar, DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 

Kozacka, J. S., Associate Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
Kuhinka, Julius V., Associate Professor of 

English, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Leftwich, L. L., Acting Dean, Oak Park Jun- 
ior College, Oak Park. 

Lehmann, Timothy, President, Elmhurst Col- 
lege, Elmhurst. 

Leinweber, W. J., Principal, Mooseheart High 
School, Mooseheart. 

Lemon, J. E., Superintendent of Schools, Blue 
Island. 

Letts, George L., Principal, York Community 
High School, Elmhurst. 

Lindsey, R. V., Principal, Community High 
School, Pekin. 

Lockhart, A. V., Principal, Thornton Fractional 
Township High School, Calumet City. 

Lowry, C. D., District Superintendent of High 
Schools, Chicago. 

Lyon, Clyde L., President, Eureka College, 
Eureka. 

Mack, Rebecca Robins, Teacher and Recorder, 
Faulkner School for Girls, Chicago. 

Marsh, A, F., Instructor in Y.M.C.A. Schools, 
Chicago 

Marston, L. R, President, Greenville College, 
Greenville 

Marzano, C. (Cev.), Treasurer, St. Viator Col- 
lege, Bourbonnais. 

Mayer, Anthony, Assistant Principal, Weber 
High School, Chicago. 

McClain, Carl S., Dean of Olivet College, Oli- 
vet. 

McCoy, C. A., Principal, Newton Community 
High School, Newton. 

McCoy, D. W., Principal, Springfield High 
School, Springfield. 

McDaniel, M. R., Superintendent, Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park. 

McHugh, Daniel J. (Rev.), Professor and 
Treasurer, De Paul University, Chicago. 
McIntosh, W. R., Principal, Township High 

School, Olney. 

McMichael, T. H., President, Monmouth Col- 

_ lege, Monmouth. 

McPheeters, William E., Dean, Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest. 


Township High 
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McPherson, H. W., President, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington. 

McVey, William E., Superintendent, Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, 
Harvey. 

Melton, Monroe, Superintendent of Schools, 
Normal. 

Meyers, H. E., Principal, Community High 
School, Marengo. 

Miller, A. H., Registrar, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest. 

Miller, S. C., Principal, Edward H. Abbott 
School, Elgin. 

Moore, Benjamin C., President, Lincoln Col- 
lege, Lincoln. 

Moore, B. R., Principal, East Peoria High 
School, East Peoria. 

Moore, H. M., President, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest. 

Morgan, W. P., President, Western [Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb. 

Morse, Frank L., Principal, Harrison Technical 
High School, Chicago. 

Mother Catherine Parks, Assistant Principal, 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Chicago. 
Mother Imelda Fischer, President, St. Scho- 

lastica School for Girls, Chicago. 

Mother Mary Dolores, Superior, Villa De 
Chantal, Rock Island. 

Mother Mary Loretto, Principal, Notre Dame 
of Quincy High School, Quincy. 

Mother Mary Loyola, Principal, Academy of 
Notre Dame, Belleville. 

Mother Mary Raphael, Dean of Women, 
Springfield Junior College, Springfield. 
Mother Patricia, Principal, Marquette High 

School, Alton. 

Mother R. Gibney, President, Barat College, 
Lake Forest. 

Mother Teresa, Principal, Ursuline. Academy, 
Springfield. 

Moulton, E. J., 
Evanston. 

Moulton, Seba, Assistant Principal, Teacher 
of English, Faulkner School, Chicago. 

Moyer, E. L., Principal, Galesburg Senior High 
School, Galesburg. 

Munson, Irving, Principal, Community High 
School, Momence. 

Murphy, Arthur M., Head, Department of 
Sociology, Loyola University, Chicago. 

Norton, A. C., Representative of Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Company in Illinois and 
Missouri, Decatur. 

O’Connell, D. M., Loyola University, Chicago. 

Ohlson, Olgoth, President, North Park College, 
Chicago. 

Olson, A. J., Principal, Broadview College 
Academy, La Grange. 


Northwestern University, 
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Orcutt, Emily R., Principal, Eastern State 
Teachers College High School, Charleston. 
Osborne, Raymond, Assistant Principal, Fran- 
cis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
Pence, Charles Edgar, Principal, 
School for Boys, Chicago. 

Perm, John C., Dean of Engineering, Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Perrine, Charles H., Principal, Medill High 
School, Chicago. 

Peterson, F. M., Principal, Community High 
School, Tolono. 

Platt, R. Clinton, Head, History Department, 
Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago. 

Powers, E. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Petersburg. 

Price, Hugh G., Assistant to Superintendent, 
Morgan Park Military Academy, Chicago. 

Quinn, John F., Principal, St. Ignatius High 
School, Chicago. 

Rea, A. A., Principal, West High School, Au- 
rora. 

Reeve, J. T., Principal, Avon Community High 
School, Avon. 

Riback, William H., Educational Director, 
Jewish People’s Institute, Chicago. 

Robb, Ralph, Principal, Community High 
School, Clinton. 

Robertson, Principal, Rock Falls Township 
High School, Rock Falls. 

Robinson, R. M., Principal, Kewanee High 
School, Kewanee. 

Rusch, O. O., Instructor, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest. 

Russell, Cecilia, Principal, 
School, Chicago. 

Saam, Theodore, Superintendent, Elgin Public 
Schools, Elgin. 

Sayre, R. C., Principal, Senior High School, 
Decatur. 

Scanlan, John W., Associate Professor, Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

Schell, Edward R., Dean, Wheaton College 
Academy, Wheaton. 

Schobinger, E., Principal, Harvard School for 
Boys, Chicago. 

Schroeder, H. H., Dean, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal. 
Shaffer, O. V., Principal, 

School, Princeton. 

Sister Ann Francis, Librarian, Mt. St. Mary- 
on-the-Fox, St. Charles. 
Sister Arnoldina, Principal, 
lata Academy, Wilmette. 
Sister Bernardine, Principal, Holy Ghost Acad- 

emy, Techny. 
Sister Blandine, Teacher, St. 
School, Calumet City. 


Harvard 


Kenwood-Loring 


Township High 


Maria Immacu- 


Victor High 
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Sister Carita, Principal, Marywood School for 
Girls, Evanston. 

Sister dma, Teacher, 
School, Chicago. 


Josephinum High 


“Sister Helen Marie, Teacher of English, Mercy 


High School, Chicago. 

Sister Ignata, Principal, 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Irma, Dean, St. Xavier College for Wom- 
en, Chicago. 

Sister Jane Marie, Latin Instructor, Bishop 
Muldoon High School, Rockford. 

Sister Josephine, Principal, Mallinckrodt High 
School, Wilmette. 

Sister Leone Therese, Art Department, Bishop 
Muldoon High School, Rockford. 
Sister Lillian, Commercial Teacher, 

Ghost Academy, Techny. 
Sister Loretta Marie, Science Department, 
Bishop Muldoon High School, Rockford. 
Sister Marie, Principal, Villa de Chantal, Rock 
Island. 

Sister Marie Albert, Instructor, Aquinas Do- 
minican High School, Chicago. 

Sister Marie Daniel, Principal, 
Apostle High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Aemilia Shonka, Librarian and 
Teacher, Sacred Heart Academy, Lisle. 

Sister Mary Agnita, Teacher, Mercy High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Alberto, Principal, Visitation High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Alexandrine, Principal, Trinity 
High School, River Forest. 

Sister Mary Alfonso, Instructor, Mundelein 
College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Aluigi, Instructor, Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Alureda, Science Teacher, Loret- 
to High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Amancia, Good Counsel School, 
Chicago. 

Sister Mary Ambrose, Principal, Loretto High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Andrew, Principal, Bishop Mul- 
doon High School, Rockford. 

Sister Mary Angela, Principal, Good Counsel 
High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Angeline, Assistant Principal, 
Aquinas High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Anton, Bursar, stein High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Antonia, Mundelein College. Chi- 
cago. 

Sister Mary Aquiline, Teacher, Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, St. Charles. 

Sister Mary Aquinas, Teacher, Aquinas High 
School, Chicago. 


Josephinum High 


Holy 


St. Thomas 
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Sister Mary Archangela, Superintendent, Al- 
vernia. High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Augustus, Instructor, Mundelein 
College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Aurelius, Librarian, Mundelein 
College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Benedict, Principal, Trinity High 
School, Bloomington. 

Sister Mary Berilla, Principal, 
High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Bernardine, Principal, Academy of 
Our Lady, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Callista, Teacher, Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Camillus, Head of German Depart- 
ment, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Cassildi, Teacher, Mercy High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Cecile, Instructor in Education, 
Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Celeste, Head of Social Science 
Department, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Charitas, Teacher, Good Counsel 
High School, Chicago, 

Sister Mary Charity, Principal, Aquin High 
School, Freeport. 

Sister Mary Clemenge, Registrar, Immacu- 
lata High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Clementine,” Rosary College, 
River Forest. 

Sister Mary Columba, Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago. 

Sister Mary Concepta, English Instructor, St. 
Patrick Academy, Des Plaines. 

Sister Mary Confirma, Principal, Madonna 
High School, Aurora. 

Sister Mary Consilia, Teacher of English, St. 
Xavier Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Consolata, History Teacher, Ma- 
donna High School, Aurora. 

Sister Mary of the Cross, Instructor, Munde- 
lein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Cyril, Teacher, Loretto Academy, 
Woodlawn, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Cyrilla, Trinity High School, 
Bloomington. 

Sister Mary de Lellis, Principal, Aquinas High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Denise, Teacher, Loretto Academy, 
Chicago. 

Sister Mary De Paul, Instructor, Mt. St. 
Mary-on-the-Fox, St. Charles. 

Sister Mary Donald, Head of Department of 
Classics, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Dorothy, Principal, St. Teresa 
Academy, East St. Louis. 

Sister Mary Elaine, St. Xavier Academy, Chi- 
cago. 
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Sister Mary Eleanor, Principal, St. Casimir 
Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Elizabeth, Principal, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Ellen, Bishop Muldoon High 
School, Rockford. 

Sister Mary Ernest, Teacher, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Euphemia, Principal, Holy Fam- 

‘ily Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Evangela, Dean, Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Evelyn, Dean, Rosary College, 
River Forest. 

Sister Mary Feliciana, Instructor, Mundelein 
College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Principal, St. Michael 
Central High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Fidelissima, Teacher, Good Coun- 
sel High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Francis, Teacher, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Genivieve, Principal, Mt. St. 
Mary-on-the-Fox, St. Charles. 

Sister Mary Genevieve, Registrar, St. Xavier 
College for Women, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Geraldine, Principal, Providence 
High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Gratis, Library Assistant, St. 
Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Gregoria, Instructor, Mundelein 
College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Gregory, Teacher, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Ignace, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Innocentia, Teacher, Aquinas High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Irene, Principal, St. Patrick Acad- 
emy, Des Plaines. 

Sister Mary Jacqueline, Librarian, Immacu- 
lata High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary John Michael, Mundelein College, 
Chicago. 

Sister Mary Josita, Principal, Immaculata High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Julianne, Teacher, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago. 
Sister Mary Justitia, 
College, Chicago. 
Sister Mary Juvenalia, Teacher of Modern 
Language, Good Counsel High School, Chi- 

cago. 

Sister Mary Liliosa, Teacher of English, Holy 
Family Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Lucille, Music Directress, Holy 
Family Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Lucy, Teacher, St. Casimir Acad- 
emy, Chicago. 


President, Mundelein 
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Sister Mary Luke, Principal, St. Xavier Acad- 
emy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Medarda, Teacher of History, 
Holy Family Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Mida, Teacher of History, St. 
Xavier Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Mona, Teacher, Immaculata High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Osanna, Chemistry Teacher, Trin- 
ity High School, River Forest. 

Sister Mary Paschal, Speech Department, 
Bishop Muldoon High School, Rockford. 
Sister Mary Patrick, French Teacher, Trinity 

High School, River Forest. 

Sister Mary Peter, Instructor of Latin, Aqui- 
nas Dominican High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Pierre, Instructor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Pius, Teacher, Holy Family Acad- 
emy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Polycarp, English Department, 
Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Roberta, Principal, Loretto Acad- 
emy, Woodlawn, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Roberta, Instructor in Home Eco- 
nomics, Mercy High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Rose, Librarian, St. Xavier Col- 
lege for Women, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Ruth, President, Rosary College, 
River Forest. 

Sister Mary St. Augustine, Teacher, St. Mary’s 
High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar, Mundelein 
College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary St. Irene, French Instructor, Mun- 
delein College,. Chicago. 

Sister Mary St. Leona, Botany Instructor, 
Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary St. Remi, Home Economics In- 
structor, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Scholastica Jan, Principal, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Lisle. 

Sister Mary Severina, Principal, St. Mary of 
Perpetual Help, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Simplicissima, Latin Teacher, 
Good Counsel High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Simplicita, Science Teacher, Good 
Counsel High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Sylvana, Head of Social Science 
Department, St. Teresa Academy, East St. 
Louis. 

Sister Mary Sylvester, Physics Department, 
Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Tertulla, Provincial Superior. St. 
Mary’s High School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Theophane, Teacher, Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Urban, Directress, St. Mary- 
Sacred Heart High School, Sterling. 
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Sister Mary Vincentius, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Vitalia, Teacher of English, Holy 
Family Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Wilfred, Accountant, Mercy High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Zygnumta, Teacher, Good Counsel 
High School, Chicago. 

Sister Michael James, Librarian, Aquinas High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Regis, Principal, St. 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Rose Geralda, Teacher, Aquinas High 
School, Chicago. 

Sister Saint Agnes, Teacher, St. Louk Acad- 
emy, Chicago. 

Sister Saint Beatrice of Rome, Principal, St. 
Louis Academy, Chicago. 

Sister Sebastian Cronin, Principal, St. Scho- 
lastica High School, Chicago. 

Sleight, George N., Head, Department of Edu- 
cation, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 
Slobig, Julian C. (Rev.), Prefect of Studies, 

Mt. Carmel High School, Chicago. 

Smith, Erman §S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Barrington. 

Smith, J. H., Superintendent, 
School, Aurora. 

Smith, James M., Superintendent, Township 
High School, Lockport. 

Smith, Zens L., Teacher of Mathematics, 
Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago. 

Spelman, Walter B., Dean, Morton Junior Col- 
lege, Cicero. 

Stafford, L. S. (Colonel), Superintendent, 
Roosevelt Military Academy, Aledo. 

Starzynski, Mitchell, Principal, Weber High 
School, Chicago. 

Steele, M. E., Superintendent of Schools, Men- 
dota. 

Stephan, M. R., Superintendent, 
High School, Stockton. 

Steward, Donald H., Registrar, Central Y.M. 
C.A. College, Chicago. 

Stewart, Rodney Ward, Graduate School of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Storm, H. C., Superintendent of Schools, Ba- 
tavia. 

Stringer, Ralph E., Principal, Township High 
School, Robinson. 

Sullivan, Margaret, Instructor in French, Mor- 
gan Park Junior College, Chicago. » 

Tarnoski, Albin J., Head of Science Depart- 
ment, Luther Institute, Chicago. 

Taylor, Jean L. (Capt.), Head of English 
Department, Morgan Park Military Acad- 
emy, Chicago. 

Taylor, Thelma V., Librarian, Morgan . Park 
Junior College, Chicago. 


Patrick Girls’ 


West High 


Stockton 
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Terry, Clyde R., President, Illinois Military 
School, Abingdon. 

Thalman, John W., Superintendent, Wauke- 
gan Township High School, Waukegan. 

Theilgaard, Sophie A., Principal, Flower Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago. 

Thisted, M. N., Principal of Academy, Dean 
of Men, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb. : 

Thomas, J. E., Professor of Education, Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 

Tiffany, K. B., Associate Professor of English, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Tilleux, Eugene A., Assistant Registrar, Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

Toepfer, Elspeth, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Faulkner School for Girls, Chicago. 

Tower, W. E., Principal, Calumet High School, 
Chicago. 

Towns, O. A., Principal, Reddick Community 
High School, Reddick. 

Tremain, Eloise R., Principal, Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest. 

Trimble, H. D., Assistant High School Visitor, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Tuttle, Edward M., Editor-in-Chief, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston. 

Van Cleve, Charles F., Dean of the College, 
Lyons Township High School and Junior 
College, La Grange. 

Wahlstrom, L. W., Head of Industrial Arts, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 

Wakeley, John E., Principal, Danville High 
School, Danville. 

Wald, Arthur, Dean, Augustana College, Rock 
Island. 

Walker, E. T., Education, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago. 

Wallis, William, Dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Iilinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington. 

Waters, O. V., Principal, East High School, 
Aurora. 

Webb, L. W., Professor of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston. 

Wezeman, Fred H., Principal, Chicago Chris- 
tian High School, Chicago. 

White, Jesse Hayes, President, James Millikin 
University, Decatur. 

Willard, C. C., Principal, Phillips High School, 
- Chicago. 

Willett, G. W., Superintendent, Principal, 

. Lyons Township High School and Junior 
College, La Grange. 

Williams, Ronald B., Professor of Romance 
Languages, Lake Forest College, Lake For- 
est.” 

Williams, Sterling P., Professor of Philosophy, 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 


Row, 
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Wilmot, Harry L., Dean, La _ Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby Junior College, La Salle. 

Wilson, S. C., Instructor, Central Y.M.C.A, 
High School, Chicago. 

Wilson, Samuel Knox, President, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Winebrenner, Howard G., Assistant Registrar, 
Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

Wing, O. N., Principal, Central Y.MC.A. Day 

* High School, Chicago. 

Woellner, Robert, Secretary of Board of Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago. 

Wohlleben, Francis J., Principal, St. Michael 
Central High School, Chicago. 

Works, George A., Dean of Students and Uni- 
versity Examiner, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Wright, Wilbur H., Principal, Austin High 
School, Chicago. 

Young, O. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Galesburg. 


INDIANA 


Bender, Harold S., Dean, Goshen College, 
Goshen. 

Blackwell, R. E., Director of Public Relations, 
Franklin College, Franklin. 

Blanchard, William M., Dean, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle. 

Brooks, Elwood E., Principal, Salem-Washing- 
ton Township High School, Salem. 

Buck, George, Principal, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. 

Busenburg, F. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Crown Point. 

Cline, E. C., Principal, Morton Senior High 
School, Richmond. 

Condon, A. E., County Superintendent of 
Schools, Lake County, Crown Point. 

Coons, Charles S., Principal, Froebel High 
School, Gary. 

Crawford, Eleanor, Registrar, Franklin Col- 
lege, Franklin. 

Cunningham, W. F., Professor of Education, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame. 

Darnall, M. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Crawfordsville. ; 

Engels, Bernice, Director of Mathematics and 
Commerce, Public Schools, Gary. 

Feik, Roy W., Principal, Washington High 
School, East Chicago. 

Franzen, Carl G. F., Professor of Secondary 
Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 

Freeman, L. J. C., Principal, Crawfordsville 
High School, Crawfordsville. 

Garretson, W. C., Principal, McLean Junior 
High School, Terre Haute. 
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Grubb, L. C., Principal, Whiting High School, 
Whiting. 

Hillis, C. C., Principal, Elwood High School, 
Elwood. 

Hoke, Verna M., Principal, Lew Wallace High 
School, Gary. 

Holdeman, John W., Principal, Elkhart High 
School, Elkhart. 

Holl, Carl W., Dean, Manchester College, 
North Manchester. 

Hopkins, L. B., President, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville. 

Humphrey, C. F., Principal of Junior High 
School, Michigan City. 

Hunt, Frederick L., Chairman of Faculty, 
Culver Military Academy, Culver. 

Jamison, Olis G., Principal, Training School, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Johnson, Earl A., Principal, Demonstration 
School, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie. 

Jones, Isabelle V., Supervisor of Tests and 
Measurements, Gary Public Schools, Gary. 

Jones, J. W., Dean of Instruction, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Kern, Charles H., Principal, Mishawaka High 
School, Mishawaka. 

Knapp, M. L., Principal, Senior High School, 
Michigan City. 

Kroencke, F. W., Dean, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso. 

Kuhn, Ray, Superintendent of Schools, Ply- 
mouth. 

Laur, John C., Vice-President and Business 
Manager, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 

Linebarger, John A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Frankfort. 

Lutz, Charles D., Principal, Horace Mann 
School, Gary. 

Martin, L. S., Principal, Central High School, 
Muncie. 

McCarty, M. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lafayette. 

McComb, E. H. Kemper, Principal, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis. 

McCowan, J. D., Principal, Senior High 
School, South Bend. 

Michael, L. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Clinton, 

Miltner, Charles C., Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame. 

Mitchell, J. R., Principal, Shields High School, 
Seymour. 

Montgomery, A. D., Principal, Concannon High 
School, Terre Haute. 

Morgan, DeWitt S., Principal, Technical High 
School, Indianapolis. 
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Mourer, H. H., Principal, Bedford High School, 
Bedford. 

Murray, C. L., Director of Teacher-Training, 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis. 

“Meyers, R. R., Principal, Roosevelt High 
School, East Chicago. 

Noyer, Ralph, Dean, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie. 

Parker, Albert G., Jr., President, Hanover Col- 
lege, Hanover. 

Pittenger, L. A., President, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie. 

Prentice, Donald B., President, Rose Polytech- 
nic Institute, Terre Haute. 

Price, John Paul, Superintendent, Butler High 
School, Butler. 

Putnam, J. W., Dean and Acting President, 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 

Robinson, R. F., Principal, McKinley School, 

_ East Chicago. 

Rossman, John G., Superintendent of Schools, 
East Chicago. 

Serenius, C. A., Head, Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso. 

Sister Eugenia, Dean, Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. 
Sister Francis Joseph, Supervisor of Schools, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- 

of-the-Woods. 

Sister Irma, President, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame. 

Sister Mary Evangelista, Principal, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Notre Dame. 

Smith, Gale, Superintendent of Schools, Rens- 
selaer High School, Rennselaer. 

Spaulding, E. A., Principal, Emerson High 
School, Gary. 

Spohn, August L., Principal, Hammond High 
School, Hammond. 

Stantz, Guy, Principal, Gerstmeyer Technical 
High School, Terre Haute. 

Stoler, F. W., Principal, Senior High School, 
Anderson. 

Tatlock, V. L., Principal, Bloomington High 
School, Bloomington. 

Tatum, H. Theodore, 
High School, Gary. 

Tirey, Ralph N., President, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Torbet, Charles E., Dean, Evansville College, 
Evansville, v 

Trester, Arthur L., Commissioner of High 
School Athletics, Indianapolis. 

Wall, Daisy H. (Mrs.), Registrar, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis. 

Wetherow, E. B., Superintendent of Schools, 
La Porte. 


Principal, Roosevelt 
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Worthman, M. F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Decatur. 

Young, C. R., Frankfort High School, Frank- 
fort. 

IOWA 

Bontrager, O. R., Department of Education, 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon. 

Briggs, George N., President, Graceland Col- 
lege, Lamoni. , 
Burton, A. J., Principal, East High School, 

Des Moines. 

Clark, Harry M., Principal, Charles City High 
School, Charles City. 

Coons, James E., President, Iowa Wesleyan 
College, Mt. Pleasant. 

Davis, George E., Principal, 
School, Keokuk. 

Dorcas, H. C., University Examiner and Reg- 
istrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Elbert, John A. (Rev.), President, Trinity 
College, Sioux City. 

Fitzgerald, Edward A. (Rev.), Director of 
Studies, Columbia College, Dubuque. 

Foster, J. E., Dean of the Summer Quarter, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 

Friley, Charles E., Dean, Division of Industrial 
Science, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Gould, William D., Iowa Wesleyan College, 
Mt. Pleasant. y 

Greene, Clarence W., President, Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield. 

Harter, J. L., Principal, 
School, Centerville. 

Helser, M. D., Dean, Junior College and Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Hillman, John L., President, Simpson College, 
Indianola. 

Johnson, R. W., Principal Senior High School, 
Dubuque. 

Kerfoot, Thomas W., Principal, Fort Madison 
High School, Fort Madison. 

Kirby, Thomas J., Professor of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Latham, O. R., President, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 

Lyons, Lester V. (Rev.), Registrar, Des 
Moines Catholic College and Academy, Des 
Moines. 

McConnell, T. R., Dean, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon. 

Miller, B. R., Principal, High School and Jun- 
ior College, Marshalltown. 

Morehouse, D. W., President, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines. 

Mother Mary Geraldine, President, Ottumwa 
Heights College and Academy, Ottumwa. 
Mother Mary Gervase, Mother General, Sis- 

ters of Charity, Mt. Carmel, Dubuque. 


Senior High 


Centerville High 
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Newburn, Harry, Principal of the University 
High School, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

Nollen, John S., President, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, 

O’Brian, Robert E., President, Morningside 
College, Sioux City. 

Preus, O. J. H., President, Luther College, De- 
corah. 

Rae, James, Principal, High School and Jun- 
ior College, Mason City. 

Rendahl, J. L., President, Waldorf College, 
Luther Academy, Forest City. 

Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames. 

Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean, Ottumwa 
Heights College, Ottumwa. 

Sister Mary Agatha, President, Clarke College, 
Dubuque. 

Sister Mary Angelice, Teacher, Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Davenport. 

Sister Mary Aquinas, Dean, Briar Cliff Jun- 
ior College, Sioux City. 

Sister Mary Aurelia, Teacher of English, Mt. 
St. Clare Academy, Clinton. 

Sister Mary Bonomeo, Teacher, Mount Mercy 
Junior College, Cedar Rapids. 

Sister Mary Christella, Registrar, Clarke Col- 
lege, Dubuque. 

Sister Mary Edmundine, Provincial Superior, 
Immaculate Conception Academy, Daven- 
port. 

Sister Mary Emmanuel, Mt. St. Clare Acad- 
emy, Clinton. 

Sister Mary Evangelista, Principal, St. Mary’s 
High School, Cherokee. 

Sister Mary Josephine, Principal, Visitation 
Academy, Dubuque. 

Sister Mary Laurenceta, 
Clarke College, Dubuque. 

Sister Mary Lucy Clancy, Teacher, Visitation 
Academy, Dubuque. 

Sister Mary Paula, Assistant Principal, St. 
Mary’s High School, Cherokee. 

Sister Mary Petra, Principal, Immaculate Con- 
ception Academy, Davenport. 

Sister Mary Regina, Dean of Studies, Clarke 
College, Dubuque. 

Sister Mary Xavier, Dean, Mt. Mercy Junior 
College, Cedar Rapids. 

Sliviley, Superintendent, Marshalltown High 
School, Marshalltown. 

Stonecipher, J. Edgar, Acting Principal, 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines. 

Trefy, J. H., Principal, Creston High School, 
Creston. 

Zuker, W. B., Vice-President, University of 
Dubuque, Dubuque. 


Speech Professor, 
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KANSAS 


Babcock, Rodney W., Dean, Division of Gen- 
eral Science, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan. 

Behan, Warren P., Dean and Acting President, 
Ottawa University, Ottawa. 

Brandenburg, W. A., President, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Butcher, Thomas, President, Teachers College, 
Emporia. 

Goertz, P. S., Dean, Bethel College, Newton. 

Horn, H. W., Regent, Municipal University of 
Wichita, Wichita. 

Hunt, R. C., State High School Supervisor, 
State Department of Education, Topeka. 
Jardine, W. M., President, Wichita University, 

Wichita. 

Kaufman, E. G., President, Bethel College, 
Newton. 

Kelly, John Bailey, President, College of Em- 
poria, Emporia. 

King, Philip C., President, Washburn College, 
Topeka. 

Lee, Floyd B., Dean, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, Hays. 

Ludwig, Sylvester T., President, Bresee College, 
Hutchinson. 

McNeil, E. W., Field Secretary, Southwestern 
College, Winfield. 

Mossman, Frank E., President, Southwestern 
College, Winfield. 

Mother Lucy Dooley, President, Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atkinson. 

Neff, Frank A., Dean, University of Wichita, 
Wichita. : 

Pihlblad, Ernst F., President, Bethany College, 
Lindsborg. 

Poundstone, W. J., Registrar, Southwestern 
College, Winfield. 

Rarick, C. E., Acting President, Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Hays. 

Schmitz, Sylvester B. (Rev.), Dean of College 
of Liberal Arts, St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison. 

Schwalm, V. F., President, McPherson Col- 
lege, McPherson. 

Schwinn, Bonaventure, St. Benedict’s College 
High School, Atchison. 

Sister Mary Anacleta, Assistant to the General, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth. 

Sister Mary Chrysostom, Dean, Marymount 
College, Salina. 

Sister Mary Immaculata, Registrar, Mt. St. 
Scholastic Academy, Atchison. 

Sister Mary Jerome Keeler, Dean, Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, 

Sister Mary Nicholas, Registrar, Marymount 
College, Salina. 
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Sister Rose Dominic, Dean, the Saint Mary 
College, Leavenworth. 

Stotl, Charles A., President, Central College, 
McPherson, 


“Van Slyck, W. N., Principal, Topeka High 


School, Topeka. 


MICHIGAN 


Adams, W. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sturgis. 

Altenburg, George I., Dean of Junior College, 
Highland Park. 

Ambs, K. F., Manager and Treasurer, Em- 
manuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs. 

Anspach, C. L., Head, Department of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti. 

Averill, Forrest G., Principal, Fordson High 
School, Dearborn. 


Bolt, C. F., Principal, Senior High School 


Muskegon Heights. 

Bradshaw, C. R., Principal, 
School, Ferndale. 

Brewer, Joseph, President, 
Olivet. 

Brock, I. M., Principal, Arthur Hill High 
School, Saginaw. 

Carrothers, George E., Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Congdon, Wray H., Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau Cooperation with Educational Institu- 
tions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Craig, John A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Muskegon. ; 

Crawford, F. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Niles. 

Darnell, A., Dean of Liberal Arts College, 
Wayne University, Detroit. 

Davis, C. O., Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Dear, R. Ernest, Principal, L. L. Wright 

High School, Ironwood. 
Derry, George H., President, Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit. 

Driscoll, Stephen M. (Rev.), Principal, Uni- 
versity of Detroit High School, Detroit. 
Duggan, L. F., Registrar and Professor of 
Mathematics, Michigan College of Mining 

and Technology, Houghton. 

Edmonson, J. B., Dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Edwards, H. E., Director of Department of 
Education, Emmanuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs. 

Elwyn, Floss, Principal, Junior-Senior High 
School, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Emmons, Lloyd C., Research Professor of 
Inst. Admin., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, 


Lincoln High 


Olivet College, 
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Erickson, Arthur E., Superintendent, Luther 
L. Wright High School, Ironwood. 

Everett, John P., Department of Mathe- 
matics, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo. 

Goodsell, Charles T., Vice-President, Kalama- 
zoo College, Kalamazoo. 

Hamilton, Roy W., Vice-President, Alma Col- 


lege, Alma. ,?) 


Head, William F., Principal, Central High 
School, Kalamazoo. 

Hennessy, Teresa H., Teacher, Marquette City 
Schools, Marquette. 

Henry, David D., Assistant Superintendent, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing. 

Henry, Edwin C., Principal, Hillsdale High 
School, Hillsdale. 

Herron, C. L., Dean, Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale. 

Holden, W. H., President, Lake Union Conf., 
Berrien Springs. 

Hood, Carl, Principal, Dearborn High School, 
Dearborn. 

Hoppough, Cora L., Registrar, Battle Creek 
College, Battle Creek. 

Jelsch, John, Superintendent of Schools, Iron 
Mountain. 

Kraus, Edward H., Dean, College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Kuebler, Freda, Secretary in the Bureau of 
Cooperation with Educational Institutions, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Leffler, Emil, President, Battle Creek College, 
Battle Creek. 

Lyttle, S. H., Principal, Saginaw High School, 
Saginaw. 

Manning, George A., Principal, Senior High 
School, Muskegon. 

Miller, Chester F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Saginaw. 

Miller, Don S., Assistant Dean, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 

Miller, Edwin L., Assistant Superintendent, 
Detroit. 

Moore, Earl V., Director, School of Music, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Mother Mary Gerald, President, St. Joseph 
College, Adrian. 

Mulney, John A., Superintendent, 
Heart Academy, Mt. Pleasant. 

Murdock, G. W., Principal, Southwestern High 
School, Detroit. 

Norwalk, O. F., Principal, Northern High 
School, Flint. 

Nutt, Harry D., Ann Arbor. 

Olsen, Glenn H., Principal, Senior High School, 
Grand Haven. 


Sacred 
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Phipps, Burton H., Principal, E. M., College, 
Berrien Springs. 

Poetker, H. H., President, University of De- 
troit, Detroit. 

Post, E. R., Principal, Grand Rapids Christian 
High School, Grand Rapids. 

Prakken, William, Principal, Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park. 

Rivett, Byron J., Principal, Northwestern High 
‘School, Detroit. 

Rooks, Albert J., Dean, Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids. 

Ryan, Sister M. Frederick, Principal, Mt. 
Mercy Academy, Grand Rapids. 

Seaton, John L., President, Albion College, 
Albion. 

Sister Agnes Rita, Dean, St. Joseph’s College 
and Academy, Adrian. 

Sister Lucy Marie, Teacher, Marywood Acad- 
emy, Grand Rapids. 

Sister Marion, Principal, St. Bernard High 
School, Detroit. 

Sister Mary Aquinas, Community High School 
Supervisor, Marywood Academy, Grand 
Rapids. 

Sister Mary Bertha, Registrar, St. Joseph Col- 
lege, Adrian. 

Sister Mary Blanche, Treasurer, Catholic Jun- 
ior College, Grand Rapids. 

Sister Mary Celestine Connors, Dean, Nazareth 
College, Nazareth. 

Sister Mary Crescentia, Principal, St. Andrew 
School, Saginaw. 

Sister Mary Edmund, Principal of Academy, 
St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian. 

Sister Mary Euphrasia, Principal, St. Mary 
School, Saginaw. 

Sister Mary Hedwig, Science Teacher, St. 
Bernard High School, Detroit. 

Sister Mary Georgiana, Teacher of History, 
Seminary of the Felician Sisters, Detroit. 
Sister Mary Honora, Dean, Marygrove Col- 

lege, Detroit. 

Sister Mary Hortense, Mt. Mercy Academy, 
Grand Rapids. 

Sister Mary Kyran, Director of Studies, Catho- 
lic Junior College, Grand Rapids. 

Sister Mary Monica, Faculty Member, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Mt. Pleasant. 

Sister Mary Paula, Secretary, Seminary of the 
Felician Sisters, Detroit. 

Sister Mary Philippa, St. Mary Academy, 
Monroe. 

Sister Mary Stella, Directress, Nazareth Acad- 
emy, Nazareth. 

Sister Mary Veronica, Teacher of Latin, Catho- 
lic Central High School, Grand Rapids. 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 
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Sorg, R. Henry, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, Jordan College, Menominee. 

Spain, Charles L., Executive Vice-President, 
Wayne University, Detroit. 

Stark, Harold C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Buchanan. 

Steele, Harold, President and Superintendent, 
Jackson Junior College and Jackson High 
School, Jackson. 

Stob, Ralph, President, Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids. 

Tape, H. A., Principal, Lincoln Consolidated 
Lab. School, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. 

Thompson, Edgar C., Principal, 
High School, Detroit. 

Umbreit, A. G., Director, Muskegon Junior 
College, Muskegon. 

Van Hoesen, Ralph, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing. 

Warriner, E. C., President, Central State 
Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant. 

Welmers, T., Registrar, Hope College, Holland. 

Wilcox, Charles C., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Kalamazoo. 

Wood, Lynn H., President, E. M. College, 
Berrien Springs. 

Yoakum, C. S., Vice-President, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Pershing 


MINNESOTA 


Acheson, John C., President, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul. 

Bly, John M., Teacher, St. 
Northfieid. 

Boardman, Charles W., Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Brother H. Cassian, Principal, De La Salle 
High School, Minneapolis. 

Brother Joseph, Principal, Cotter High School, 
Winona. 

Brown, J. N., President, Concordia College, 
Moorhead. 

Brown, R. N., Superintendent of Schools, Vir- 
ginia. 

Carlton, E. C., English Department, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter. 

Carlton, E. C. (Mrs.), Clerk of School Board, 
St. Peter. 

Cowling, D. J., President, 
Northfield. 

Douglass, H. R., Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

Flynn, H. E., Director of High Schools, St. 
Paul. 

Guise, Carl, Dean, Itasca Junior College, 
Greenway High School, Coleraine. 


Olaf College, 


Carlton College, 
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Haun, Julius W. (Rev.), Dean, St. Mary’s 
College, Winona. 

Jacobson, P. B., Principal, Austin High School, 
Austin. 

McWhorter, L. N., Assistant Superintendent, 
Minneapolis. 

Moe, F. B., Dean, Virginia Junior College, 
Virginia. 

Moynehan, James H., President, St. Thomas 
Military Academy, St. Paul. 

Peik, W. E., Associate Professor of Education, 
Univeniey of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Richardson, J. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Hibbing. 

Rosa, Irvin E., Principal, Junior-Senior High 
School, Owatonna. ¢ 

Schabert, Joseph A., Dean, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul. 

Schmidt, W. F., President, St. Paul-Luther 
College, St. Paul. 
Sister Antonia McHugh, President, College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul. 
Sister Claire Lynch, Dean, 
Benedict, St. Joseph. 

Sister Eva, Principal, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
St. Paul. 

Sister Henrica, Principal, St. Margaret’s Acad- 
emy, Minneapolis. 

Sister Irene, Principal, St. Mary’s School, St. 
Cloud. 
Sister Mary Adelia, Principal, St. Benedict’s 
Academy, St. Joseph. ; 
Sister Mary Alice, Dean, College of St. Scho- 
lastica, Duluth. 

Sister Mary Alonzo, Principal, St. Augustine 
High School, Austin. 

Sister Mary Aloysius, Principal, Derham Hall 
High School, St. Paul. 

Sister Mary Ann, Teacher, Villa Scholastica 
High School, Duluth. 

Sister Mary Edith, Principal, St. John High 
School, Rochester. 

Sister Mary Jane Frances, Principal, Sacred 
Heart High School, Waseca. 

Sister Mary Samuela (Murray), Principal, 
Bethlehem Academy, Fairbault. 

Sister Richarda Peters, Principal, Cathedral 
High School, St. Cloud. 

Sister Saint Helene, Dean, College of St. Cath- 
erine, St. Paul. 

Sverdrup, George, President, Augsburg Conere, 
Minneapolis. 


College of St. 


MISSOURI 
Adams, E. R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Chillicothe. 
Andrew, George A., Principia, St. Louis. 
Blaine, H. E., Principal, Senior High School, 
Joplin. 
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Boehmer, Florence E., President, Cottey Col- 
lege, Nevada. 

Brennan, William M., Superintendent, St. Vin- 
cent High School, Perryville. 

Brother Elgear, Principal, Christian Brothers 
High School, St. Louis. 

Bryan, W. J. S., Library Adviser, St. Louis 
Public Schools, St. Louis. 

Bryan, W. J. S. (Mrs), St. Louis. ¥ 

Burris, Carl, Principal, Clayton High School, 


College, Warrenton. 

Cockrell, E. R., President, William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton. 

Collins, M. Earle, Acting President, Tarkio 
College, Tarkio. 

Conway, D. H., President, Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City. 

Criswell, E. H, Dean, Wentworth Military 
Academy, Lexington. 

Deneke, Wesley A., Dean, Flat River Junior 
College, Flat River. 
Dieterich, H. R., Principal, College High 
School, State Teachers College, Maryville. 
Donovan, George F. (Dr.), President, Webster 
College, Webster Groves. 

Dubach, O. F., Principal, Central High School, 
Kansas City. 4g 

ENlifi, Joseph D., High School Visitor, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Ellis, Roy, President, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield. 

Eubank, L. A, Dean of Faculty, Northeast 
Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Fair, Eugene, President, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Gilmon, M., President, Maryville College, St. 
Louis. 

Gipson, Alice E., Academic Dean, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles. 

Hendricks, E. L., President, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

Hitch, A. M., Superintendent, Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Boonville. 

Hoffsten, Ernest G., Professor, Harris Teach- 
ers College, St. Louis. 

Hopkins, L. S., Dean, Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege, Anton. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, Dean of Instruction, 
Stephens College, Columbia. 

Keith, Ruth, Dean of Faculty, William Woods 
College, Fulton. 

Kenaston, Florence A. Acting Dean of the 
Faculty, Cottey College, Nevada. 

Kernachan, Marie, Representative for Villa 
Duchesne, Clayton. 

Knapp, Thomas M., Dean of College of Arts 
and Sciences, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 
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Johnston, Robert S., President, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Lambin, M. W., President, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville. 

McDonald, W. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Trenton. 

Meyers, Vest C., Dean, Southwest Missouri 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 

Moon, Allen J., Dean, William Jewell College, 
Liberty. 

Morgan, Frederic E., Director, the Principia, 
St. Louis. 

Mother M. Edwarda, Regent, Webster College, 
Webster Groves. 

O’Loane, M. T., Dean, Maryville College, St. 
Louis. 

Osborn, Jesse, Professor and Dean, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Parker, W. W., President, Southwest Missouri 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 

Powell, John Rush, Assistant Superintendent 
of High Schools, St. Louis. 

Puckett, E. P., Dean, Central College, Fayette. 

Roemer, John L., President, Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles. 

Schwitalia, Alphonse M., Dean, School of 
Medicine, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Shipley, F. W., Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Shouse, John L., Assistant Superintendent of 
Secondary Schools, Kansas City. 

Sister Bertrande, Principal, St. Vincent’s High 
School, Perryville. 

Sister Charlotte Kappelman, Teacher, Ursu- 
line Academy, Kirkwood. 

Sister Helen Marie, Assistant Principal, Rosati- 
Kain High School, St. Louis. 

Sister Joseph Aloysius, Dean, Fontbonne Col- 
lege, St. Louis. 
Sister Marcella Defani, Principal, 
Academy, Kirkwood. 
Sister Margaret Alice, 
Academy, Kansas City. 

Sister Marian Alberta, 
Academy, Kansas City. 

Sister Mary Benedette, Directress, Rosati-Kain 
High School, St. Louis. 

Sister Mary Caecilia, St. Mary’s Junior College, 
O'Fallon. 

Sister Mary Chrysologa, Dean, Notre Dame 
Junior College, St. Louis. 

Sister M. Discolia, Principal, Redemptorist 
High School, Kansas City. 

Sister Mary Henry Siegel, 
Joseph’s Academy, St. Louis. 

Sister Mary Innocentia, Principal, St. Eliza- 
beth Academy, St. Louis. 

Sister Mary Josephine, Principal, 
Academy, Arcadia. 


Ursuline 
Instructor, Loretto 


Directress, Loretto 


Principal, St. 


Ursuline 
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Sister Mary Marcella, Principal, St. Teresa 
Academy, Kansas City. 

Sister Miriam, Dean, Webster College, Webster 
Groves. 

Stean, Saidee M., Principal, Hickman High 
School, Columbia. 

Stellwagen, Herbert P., Principal, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis. 

Swanson, A. M., Vice-President, Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas City. 

Sweazey, G. B., Dean, Westminster College, 
Fulton. 

Trentham, O. P., Principal, Greenwood High 
School, Springfield. 

Vannest, C. G., Principal, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis. 

Wallace, Marquess, Principal, Missouri Mili- 
tary Academy, Mexico. 

Willis, Clyde, State High School Supervisor, 
Kirksville. 

Wood, James M., President, Stephens College, 
Columbia. 

Wood, John H., President, Culver-Stockton 
College, Canton. 


MONTANA 


Ireland, Elizabeth, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Helena. 

Riley, Emmet, President, 
Helena. 


Carroll College, 


NEBRASKA 


Andreasen, M. L., President, University Col- 
lege, Lincoln. 

Bimson, O. H., Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Lincoln. 

Casey, Helen, Dean, Duchesne College, Omaha. 

Dean, Edwin B., President, Doane College, 
Crete. 

Derning, Eleanor C., Dean of Women, Du- 
chesne College, Omaha. 

Elliott, Robert I., President, Chadron State 
Teachers College, Chadron. 

Hellman, Walter H., President, Hebron Acad- 
emy, Hebron. 

Heuzlik, F. E., Dean of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Johnson, Alvin W., Executive Dean, Union 
College, Lincoln. 

Mardis, H. C., Principal, Lincoln Senior High 
School, Lincoln. 

Masters, J. G., Principal, Central High School, 
Omaha. 

Murray, B. J., Assistant Principal, Creighton 
University High School, Omaha. 

Oldfather, C. H., Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 
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Ostdiek, Joseph H. (Rev.), Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools, St. Mary’s High School, 
Omaha. 

Pate, W. R., President, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Peru. 

Reed, A. A., University Examiner, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Rosenlof, George W., Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department, Lincoln. 

Sealock, W. E., President, Municipal University 
of Omaha, Omaha. 

Seamster, F. C., Principal, Senior High School, 
Norfolk. 

Zuercher, Joseph P. (Rev.), Dean of College 
of Arts and Sciences, Creighton University, 
Omaha. 


NEW MEXICO 


Diefendorf, J. W., Professor of Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
Geyer, Mariamne, State High School Super- 
visor, Sante Fe. 

Gossard, H. C., President, New Mexico Nor- 
mal University, Las Vegas. 

Milne, John, Superintendent of Schools, Albu- 
querque. 

Sweeney, R. P., Principal, Sante Fe High 
School, Sante Fe. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kroeze, B. H., President, Jamestown College, 
Jamestown. 
Page, John A., State Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department, Bismarck. 
Quanbeck, T. H., Principal, Oak Grove Semi- 
nary, Fargo. 

Schmidt, C. C., Professor, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Sister Mary Bertrand, Teacher, Academy of 
St. James, Grand Forks. 

Tighe, B. C. B., Principal, Senior High School, 
Fargo. 


OHIO 


Anderson, Earle W., Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Ashbrook, William A., Department of Educa- 
tion, Defiance College, Defiance. 

Benedict, H. W., Vice-Principal, McKinley 
High School, Canton. 

Bohn, J. E., Principal, High School, Ashland. 

Boyd, W. W., College Counsellor, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus. 

Brown, Kenneth I., President, Hiram College, 
Hiram. 

Brown, Kenneth I. (Mrs.), Hiram. 

Chambers, Jay L, Professor of Economics, 
Muskingum College, New Concord. 
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Clippinger, W. G., President, Otterbein College, 
Westerville. 

Cole, C. N., Dean, Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

Cregg, Howard D., Superintendent, Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce. 

Doutt, H. M., Head, Department of Secre- 
tarial Science, University of Akron, Akron. 

Dunathan, Homer R., President, Findlay Col- 
lege, Findlay. ‘2 

Fichter, Joseph W., Assistant State Directo 
of Education, Columbus. 

Flood, John W., Principal, East High School, 
Akron. 

Fox, Albert C. (Rev.), Dean, John Carroll 
University, Cleveland. 

Gardner, D. H., Dean of Men, University of 
Akron, Akron. 

Grover, Delo C., Acting President, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea. 

Hatton, O. C., Principal, Akron High School, 
Akron. 

Hickok, Ralph K., President, Western College, 
Oxford. 

Jacobs, Edwin E., President, Ashland College, 
Ashland. 

Jones, H. W., Director, Youngstown College, 
Youngstown. 

Kelly, J. V., Dean, St. John’s College, Toledo. 

Knust, Edward H., Principal, University of 
Dayton High School, Dayton. 

LaBrant, Lou L., Associate Professor, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Landis, Emerson H., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Dayton. 

MacKinnon, L. W., Vice-President, University 
of City of Toledo, Toledo. 

Maher, Edward F., Principal, St. Xavier High 
School, Cincinnati. 

Mason, E. G., Dean, Ashland College, Ashland. 

Matteson, I. F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Findlay. 

McReynolds, L. Ward, Dean, Defiance College, 
Defiance. 

Mentag, J. P., Principal, St. John’s High 
School, Toledo. 

Montgomery, Robert N., President, 
kingum College, New Concord. 

Morley, E. E., Principal, High School, Cleve- 
land Heights. 

Mother M. Adelaide, President, St. Clare Acad- 
emy, Sylvania. 

Mother M. Paul, Instructor in Latin, Ursuline 
High School, Youngstown. 

Mother M. Veronica, President, Ursuline Col- 
lege, Cleveland. 

Mother M. Vincent, Supervisor, Ursuline High 
School, Youngstown. 

Ogan, R. W., Dean of College, Muskingum 
College, New Concord. 


Mus- 
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Patin, R. B., Principal, Slaker Heights High 
School, Slaker Heights. 

Powell, Leland J., Principal High School, 
Nelsonville. 

Reavis, G. H., High School Supervisor, State 
Department of Education, Columbus. 

Roehm, Fred, Dean, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea. 

Schultz, John J., Director of Teacher Train- 
ring, University of Dayton, Dayton. 

Shatzer, C. G., Dean, Wittenberg, College, 
Springfield. 

Sheridan, Harold J., Dean, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware. 

Simmons, H. E., President, 
Akron. 

Sister Celestia, Principal, St. Joseph Academy, 
Cleveland. 

Sister Consolata, Principal, Villa Angela, Cleve- 
land. 

Sister Dorothea, Directress of Mt. St. Joseph 
Academy, Mt. St. Joseph. 

Sister Ernestine, Principal, St. Peter Carnisius 
School, Reading. 

Sister Jane de Chantal, Dean, St. Mary’s of 
the Springs College, East Columbus. 

Sister Letitia, Principal, Ursuline Academy, 
Cleveland. 

Sister Margaret, Mary Manse College, Toledo. 

Sister Maria Corona, Dean, College of Mount 
St. Joseph-cn-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph. 

Sister Marie, Supervisor, Summit Country Day 
School, Cincinnati. 

Sister Marie Elise, Teacher of French, Sum- 
mit Country Day School, Cincinnati. 

Sister Mary Adrian, Principal, Academy of 
the Immaculate Conception, Mount Marie, 
Canton. 

Sister Mary Aloyse, Bursar, St. Mary’s of the 
Springs Academy, East Columbus. 

Sister Mary Aquin, Principal, St. Francis de 
Sales School, Newark. 

Sister Mary Aquinas, Dean, Mary Manse Col- 
lege, Toledo. 

Sister Mary Basil, Teacher, St. Augustine Acad- 
emy, Lakewood. 

Sister M. Bernardine, President, St. Mary’s 
of the Springs College, East Columbus. 
Sister Mary Catharine, Head, Department of 
Foreign Language, Ursuline College, Cleve- 

land. 

Sister Mary Celestine, Principal, Ursuline 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Cleveland. 
Sister Mary Gonzaga, Dean, Ursuline College, 

Cleveland. 
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